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riK- \atiuti.!l »iiii.'rcMX\* l.^^'arniiiu MyWav' ha.s niacir a sij^iiitu ani t oninhiiiion lo rhr 
pn >ni( )ii< )n ^ A issin.'^ c"< ukiTiiin^ Alx n i^inal adult k*ai inny ,si\ k-^ siafT ;H iIh' I )cp.innK"ni 
ot A|->()rii»inal aixl liiicrculiural Suidics m tlu' WVsicrii Australian (^oIIcl^c ot Ad\aiui'J 
I'LkKalion M) ()i ji.,al(xl the mpwl Thv\ were rcspi uisihlc (or i. iking ideas heyunci the 
enil^Aonk Maj^c and shapinj^ tlu'sc intn a coiilcroiu r tormai 

Al>)ri>;inal |\uiicipati()n \\a> siioiiu, ;it tlu* couteiciKc li was gra(ifyitii» to find 
tliat Al^( n ii^inal pi'oplc niad^.- up seventy peicent of the the huinlred in an<.MHlaiue. 
Also It is iniponant to point out, that of the eij^ht h\e |\i|u*rs i^iesented. se\ent\ three 
pereeni iaiiK* tp >m Al> >ri^i^inal ^ontnhntors 

Most iniponaraK ihrs t. onterence uas M.ueiurixl si) that exei^one had a elivUU^; to 
liavetlu'ir sa\ Moreover it w.is un^ lal tor Al^ongin;il peo|^k* to put loiAvard wli.ii wjs 
ini|M >ilant to tlieni .ind t' ^ sa\ tins m an atnii )sphen.* Iret.' ( A .h jdeniie U MUialitx 

This i^olketiun tlu n is a |oint venture IX'I^\e^.•n the Institute ot Applied Ahori^inal 
Mu^.lies and tlie t )ep;i]inieni ot Al)ori,uinal anil hiiert uliural Studies \\ st^inds in pKke 
< A wUm \\( Kikl ha\ e heei. the I'^^w ediin )n < A lUv histn ute s |( )um;il \\ ikaru 

This \m m )k desrn es ,i w kU* Juilieih e tnd I thank all the u Miinhun >rs and i >ihers W > 
(h< »se )>e' >ple msiile ^uul < >utsRle ( >t Ansn'alij \\\u ) were not r\p< )sed t< i the ( < )ntei\iu v 
]M< K ^ ^xlin^vs. this h( H >k will pr< A ide \ on w ith a iiKMsure ( >t the strength aiul vlire^ i m hi 
m \\ I lk h \\m jnginal AuMralians arr n loMiig so n gi\ es uu- grr.ii pleasure i< ) i>h « Mini lend 
I eaiiiiiyi; M\ \\ a\ as ,i ni^ ans ( 4 kerj tmg iIk \ < e^ ali\ t 
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Insiituif I ;t \| )plu d Al)( uiL:inal Mudu ^ ^ 
\V (. 'sh i I ) \i 1st ralian ( < ►llcLi* ■ < 4 \d\ .n ' ■< ' I dt h il n 
I'erilt. \\i sfriii \iiNiiaha 
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I AM THE BLACK CHILD 



I am the black child 
All ihc world waits tor niy coniin^i: 
All the canli wak lies w iih inicivM 
To sec w hat I sliall Ixxonic 
(■.i\iliA:iiii)n. han^s in the halaiu 
VChai I am 

I Ik- world ol tomorrow w ill he 

I am the hlack child 

haw brought mc into this work! 
Alv)ui w hich I know nothing 
Nou hokl in \our hand nn ck*stin\ 
>oii determine w hether I shall 
Whellier I shall siKceed or tail 
(ii\e iiK' a world wIrmv I uin walk tall 
\\Ikic I ^;in walk lall and proud 

Train nie u > U a^.' nn s<.*lt 
Train me to lo\<.' nu |x*ople 
Train hk* • be a naiu 
Train nu- 1< > be nn self 

\lit^h h\ ( hi'i i I > ) at a Kiinut 
( <>/'\ trJ>f MI n'J'fs /( s('/7i </ 

l\tnn^^h'H m i< >t /nth/n (tfi^ fi i u / cunthij^ My Way 
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INTRODUCTION 

TV U-uming My Way Contciviuc ( r)HH ) arose oiu ol a HnHinclswvll <>t kvliiiy \\u\ 
the liiiK" had umic for a imviinK wIktc tlxiv loukl Ih* a lot ot talking and a lot ot 
listening al>i>iu adiili Al^)riginal kerning A.s the tonkMviKv idea generated ii hecanie 
evident that there wouki Ix" enornioas value in t'le eonferenee having a national rather 
than a l< Kal perspeetiw- lYoni all ( )\er Australia the \\( )rd eanie in that AlxH iginal po )ple 
were interested in expressing their \ie\vs, their experiein es and tunher do eloping 
their perspective's and programmes, 

VCe were foiiun.ite in the conirihiitions made hy our kevnote speakers. NXe were 
tortiinate t(K), in the many other pcH)ple who were willing to speak to the <.(Mifnvnve 
through papers and wi »rkshop sessn mis ( Ker eight\ siu h preseniati* his were made and 
more than sewnty peneni t)t these were made h\ Aboriginal people 

1 Hiring the ei ^nterenee a call w as made f( )r th< )se w In > wi )iild like t( > I ia\ e their papers 
considered foi publication to submit them to us and thin\ tnv suJi papers wvi>/ 
reeei\ed >Xe want to express our thanks to all those who responded in this way Ihe 
c|ualit\ ot the p:ipers received made our task ot compiling a lHK)k both an inspiring 
and a ditVit tilt c >ne inspiring because ( )t the challenging and tin uight pn )\ ( )king nature 
ot the ixipeis ditVicult Ixt ause we were limited b\ the number ot papers that couki 
be included I he choices we made ti»lli)W this introducti* »n and we believe that they 
are suc h as w ill make a real contribution in the area ot adult Aboriginal learning 

>\e did not see our role .is thai i>t editing the works that Were submitted and. with 
veiA tew exceiMi(»ns. |)apers .ne presented exact l\ in the torm in which lhe\ weie 
received Nome papers will no doubt prove to be controversial and. it so. such discussion 
will be a tunher j Motitable onto Hne ^'t tlie eiMiteieiue 

It mav be uonh noting here thut no p.iper sh( »ukt be s^en as adetimti\e suitcnient 
ot ihe c 1 niteienc e: e;u h i »ne is a m Jiiiributn )n t< )W aids ihe ^ Aeiall ».liscussi( )n The \anetv 
, »t"l V nil u »nieni and appn )ac h in thvse paj>ers is an h» Hiesi ex|)ressi( )U « )t tlie v ( >nlerence 
iis-ii .iiul i >t Ihe are.i ot Aduli Ahorigin.il Learning in geiicnil 

Asthe MMitereiKi' proc eeded, il beuinu- , lear thai ihe planners \ ision ot Aboriginal 
po »ple U MUiing in a spei lal w av w.is a c . nu epl thai pe< >ple really believed in l^ipers 
.iMd disuissiwiis pwiiued to ihe inip«»nani issue ot Aborigin.il peopk- working wiiliin 
iheir Mun le.ninni; trainewoik^ wilh sivlcs .ind ismk-s and ouicomo iluii ihey o)uld 
own NlI llu- poMU was m.ide maiu iiiui^s ih.u n uuild nvwy be a learning my w.iv 
bul i.ilher a U-.imnm our wjv !■ iniiK jnd voinmnnal in\ol\enKMU superseded aw 
iikIu kIujI ^i. tise < >l as|>irant 

Halaiued willi ihis was ilu- .k . L^Linc ot ihe tan ili.it \b«M iginal ixojMe livr in a 
ninliu uliura! \usualu M.inv w.ini iw pan!U|\il ' in mainsiivam, edik.iinMi .ind 
einpit An]eni The .k v epl.r.i. e ^Kn a eriinieiil Iniuhng w.ts behrvcd bv sinne. to be ihe 
.A dLAtiopuiLi ihui V .);n:ni!!M!!e- ivsouiLes .iulI aJiuving e(|U!tv vvithm our 
iei\ I nh^is l^ li du' innc h.id oM)!r Im move awav IrMiu ( ,o\cinmcnt uMiirol .iiid 
up ini< . Jillrieni s. niw es ^ >\ uv^iuk' llicie was v < »nsrnsns ni nol w. ml nig U ► |ei V-"'^''*^^" 
ihr MilUiir. ihr w.i\ ol I lie .i:id ih^ Kkiiiiiv < >1 \lH»n.i4inal \ 




TIk' idea uf empowerment" was a torcefijl issue for many fxn)ple. To ojxraie 
ertlx tiwly an<.l haw knowledge ot two \vi>rlds. eclueation and training are needed Tlie 
concept of kni)\\ ledge was discussed in several philosophical papers, sone ot wh.ch 
are reproduced here. 7'he emergence ot black' writings on ilie issues is perliaps one 
of the highlights of this b(K)k. One \\x)nian six)ke of the Ah)riginal consciousness 
whic h penades all thoughts and actions, a stance which has its nx^s deep in persi)nal 
and s<K ial hisiniA fills theme was reflected in sewial papers, hence the title Our 
(lonmuinitv Idenlitx and Our (!ommunity Soul. 

The kcNiioic sjuakers^ pajxrs haw heen used as the first Jiajiter for eac h section 
of the h(H>k. The other papers were then grouped under one of the three sections. 
\X1iilc there was some similarity bet\wen the papers thus grouped, themes and issuers 
Were numerous and \aried and eac h jiaper has beeii placed in its own right 

This conference has fxvn a s|M!ngboard for ideas, clisciissitMis and friendships We 
hope ihis book wi!l further ccmsolidate wliat has begun. 



mi: Mcc.ivn 

Perth. Nowmber. 19Kr; 




SECTION ONE 
LEARNING OUR 




Chapter 1 

THE INVASION OF 

ABORIGINAL EDUCATION hy sum chnsue- 

The iht-mc of thi-^ conference is learning my way U we are to understand what is 
really meant by learning the Aboriginal way, we must get quite clear in our minds that 
all Aboriginar people have alwa\s had. and continue to have a viable system of 
Al-K)riginal educatit)n within their own culture. Abor ginal pet)ple all over Australia 
continue to teach their children the precious understandings and relationships which 
give Aboriginal people their identity. This traditional Alioriginal eUuc-ation has been, 
and continues to be invaded and colonized by white ideas of .sch(x)ling which are 
asually more destructive of Aboriginal identit\ than supponive of it 

Al-K)riginal people are quite consc ious of the way in which white education crushes 
and devalues their Aboriginal it\. although the\- may not vocali.se their anger and 
frustration in ways which white Au.siralian.^ might clearly understand. The principal 
stumbling bhKktoeflfeciiveness in Aboriginal formal education is the reftisal or inabilit\- 
of whites to li.sten. think al )out or act upon the demands Aboriginal people are making 
for their formal education. 

In writing this pafx-r. then ! l«KU,sed clarihing to myself the demands which ! 
feel Aboriginal people are consistently raising in regard to formal education, and which 
white educators including m\ self. seem unable to act upon 

Tliis then is not a thcH>reiical or academic paper so much as a personal reflection 
derived specitically frtMii the work ! am dt)ing so 1 should give a short account of mv 
involvement in the wliile s(.h(H)ling side of Al^original education 

I arrived in Australia in \T1 and went as a teacher to Milingimbi. an island oft" the 
reiiKKe coast of .\rnhemland. During mv years at Milingimbi, ! lived with Milingimbi 
v( )lngu. spent much time learning it > c( mimunicaie in a l( k al dialect, and vv( )rked nv )stly 
as teaciuT hnguiM in the iiilingual sch(M)l 

hi P)H() ! mowd to Brisbane for five vears and spent soniL- nine working with aiul 
liv ing next d.H)r lo Queensland Murries in IW ! relumed to Northeast .\rnhemland 
to Yirrkala. to .mother group of volngu speaking related dialects 'Hie ^■irrkala 
Conimuniiv vhool where I work is under Alioriginal control. ASch(K)l council makes 
long term decisions concerning the development of the sch(H)l. and the davioday 
decisi. )ns are under the c miroh >f the Aboriginal principal in conjunction with W )lngu 
.Viion C.r. Hip vvlikh is made up . .fall the Alv)rigi;ial workers in the sth(M)l 

Mv work is in iIk- l.ileniiure I'roduciion Centre alongside two Aboriginal lileratv 
workers T< .ueiliei vvv w. uk < .n ihe o .mnuiiiilv neWNpapcr. ihe production of lileniiure 
11, a nunilxM- < .t the U;il di.ileas ,iihI iK'lping wlicre .isked iin lassn K .ins and vvorksh. .^^^^ 

MK II Al I ( HKMIl- fii.\ MniliinlMiv \T osk] 
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Some of the examples 1 want to use concern workshops in the .sehooL and ihe ways 
in which nu* co workers are leaching nie about AN)riginal education. 

SlowK Al^)riginal peo^ile are btvoming n^'-^c recognized in their resistance to the 
invasive aspects of Western education. Tliey have always made clear in their own ways 
the terms under which they will accept wh it sch(K)ling has to offer; their much more 
difficult task is to persuade the whites to stop and leam aNuii what their world view 
has to say, what ihey want from formal education, and what learning their way really 
means. I ha\ e here e points. I w( uild like to fx' able to s;iy that these points represent 
what Aborigines are demanding from the white education system, but all I can really 
su\' is that this is my personal Anglo saxon perspectiw on what I feel is Ix-ing s;iid 
to me. 

My comments are addressed mostly to white educators who are trying to work out 
what learning the AK)riginal wa\ entails, but I hope m\ comme' s will Ix^ of interest 
to Aboriginal educators wh( > ma\ use them to compare with their own understandings 
of the contrasts between the rvvo different modes of education 

In this paper, when I sa\ Al^)riginal education. I mean what it is that Aboriginal 
children learn from their own Al>origin 'I world. >Xhen I .s;i\ formal education, or m^Ikh)! 
education I mean what we are ining to do thnmgh government sponsored sc"h(K)ls 
and colleges. These are what I see as the fi\ e major detnands of Al>)riginal people 
for their own education: 

/ /// ^cimiftc A/xnifiiHai cdncatiint. our first and nu^st fMisu cilticatii^nal ^(Hil is io 
teach the harwinty and unify of Ah}ri^i)U4l life Any f(KUS on mdiiidual 
aihicrcnicnt uhiih iji^norrs fhc >nca)nPi}{fubicss <*f the Ah^n^i)ial ,tiro///; is 
nnaciiptahlc 

Ikfofe wv can |(M)k effetti\t*l\ at what learning m\ ua\' realK means to 
Aboriginal |X'ople. we white educilors must first Ix gin to develop m our niifuls 
a ck*ar picture ol what le:*ming the while* way entails \Xr can then start to work 
out by contrast, the assiim| ^ik >ns whit h undcTlir ihe two diflrrent \\a\'s (»t going 
ab< Hit things 

It it is true the basic goal of Aboriginal edmatmn is to preserve the hjrmonv 
and unity < )f Ab( inginal life, then the tirsi tiindamenlal misiakr v\ e as white educ iitt )rs 
make about Aborigin;il ediK ation is the assmnpii( »n that Aboriginal students are 
smdv ing purelv to leam. I feel lliat, in ;i verv' important sense, this is not the case. 
In ni\ ( xpenente. the hjiKlamenial motivation of Ab( x'lgin.il students of all ages, 
IS to e\|>l()re. consolklate aiul live out their Aboriginal identity, and this to them, 
must beagioupexpehenre Iruliv idual learning in (ornul edncati(»n mavhelpvviih 
this, bill ven <»ltcn it mav hnxk'r, jnd Al>original suidcnts in- (juick ti> pick out 
the Ic aiTiiii^ ( ir( timsiances vv hu h will help thein tiiltil their goals of Ab( original 
harmony jiul unily NXIieii white ediu ators hiul sludeiits relut taiil to learn. v\e l( x » 
(|ui( klv ( oiu luck' that they are unnioliv jted or la/v We must < »tirsel\es le;nn wh:it 
i! IS (or c :u h group (it Aboriginal learners that will mav edtu aMon a umfvinw 
( (Hisohdatiiig expenciue, and leain lo use these js \.(rdsn< ks to evaluate (hii 
|>rognimn)es 
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No mailer how exciting, up to date, or supp)sccllv rdc\ani (Hir teaching is. ii 
will Ix* rcjcdccl h\' AJx>riginal icariu-rs if it requires ihcm u > o nnpn )misc ihoir mi )st 
fiindameuial goal ofdewloping aiul mainuuning uniu . 

All icachors know ihat while leaching practices which make Alx)riginal learners 
stand out as high achievers in c(MMrast to ihe group not work. But in the same 
wa\ thai indi\'iclual learners flatly refuse to participate in classn)om activjiies that 
will make them seem tt ) he i* » o )nip<'titi( )n with their classp^ ^es. m > als( ) J( > f^nufps 
of learners refuse to commit thcmseKes to particular sysients or pro^mmmcs i)T 
/VAwin education for the same reason 

A quick example: during National Ahoriginal week last year the children at our 
sch(K)l sat around hot and listless in the classHMMUs while their white teachers 
complained of their unwillingness to work. Tlien the Action Group decided that 
a hig hush shelter must he huilt for the Open Day to be held on Friday. Almost 
inManianeou.slv the ,sc*h(K)l exploded into activity, with the children chopping. 
Siiwing. caning stones, showlling and raking sand and digging up saplings in the 
heat, Hwrvone was hupp\. the children worked like slaws, the yolngu teachers 
joined in proudly. :uul the w hite teat hers stood hack ama/ed T\^c\ couldn i 
understand the change that had come ()\er the children, and somehow felt piqued 
that the children woukln't bring tlie same industriousness to their classrcKmi tasks 
Some of the white teachers wrongly assumed that the children hate writing but 
lo\v digging Iliis is not the case at all Iliey only hate acti\ ities directed at their 
juTMHial learning and dewlopnient. and low those directed at group unitv 

As w h lie eelucat^ )rs w e haw been pi >wvrfiill\ ( )wrs( k iali/etl b\ U wnial educat i( )n. 
so wv wronglv assume that st>uiul academic learning is somehow going to be 
inirinsicalh nioti\ating for Aboriginal students, because* it is t<>r us bu! Al^original 
people haw .More important business to be going on witli. that is. discowring 
together and living out their Aboriginal identity. And it wc respect their right to 
cducatit Ml ( )n their ( >w n terms, we u ill d< > w ell t( > Man b\ learning a\m )ut die liariiu mix 
and unit\ which nioii\:ites thcni nnicli more pouerfulh than learning 

ni\ own cxpeiience. nn failure (o do this lias made things ven diffiailt tor 
nn Al^oiiginal coworkers o( nn work at present is ti) do with the Virrkala 
c< )iiinuinil\ newsp.iper At ( nn tn'si meeting, I had ( >iiK lw( > sugges!it)ns ,it>( )U( what 
\\c should includr that the newsp.iper slumld coiilain new ideas tor i^eople 
lo think and t.ilk about, and that wc slu.uld present a l)it ot c* Hitrowrsial material 
1(1 make propic geneialh hkmv aw.irc i>t all the prickK political issues which 
legul.irh ci'Mp up in the c(Miinuinit\ I hese twt) points wvie .iccepted agreeabh 
h\ ilu- Yolngu ediloi. .nul I spent nuicii time seai Jiing .nouiul lor ilie new and 
the o)ntn)\erMal tor us to lude U took several issues ot the newspai)er tor nie 
to leahse ih.ii .in\ news whieh w.is poteiilialK v onUtAcrsi.il the ed!t(»r would 
,K!uall\ i.ike .iwa\ and dismiss .ind disseminate and get some general agreement 
In tou' she tinalK wiute ii I lie other liler.u-\ WDiker. in t.k t vleliheraleK Jiooses 
ihe inosi widcK kiiown .ind to me. most mundane iIlmus id write \ \\\ ilU' time 
e.it h M »| >\ i >nu's ( un. ii is n^iullx purgetl < >t even i lung new and o >nin »\ erst.ii 



aiul, tn >in (he \ < )h\uu i>)ini, bco mics a g( x >cl newspajXT lx\ ausc it keeps cwrsi mk* 

As I sec i(. much of what Alx>ri^inal |X^)pk' siv as gratuitous pushiiicss aiul 
nunipulation in white educators comes from our niisHuicleJ presumptions al>out 
white learning ^oals hav ing priorin over Aboriginal identity goal.s. Our failure as 
white educators to full\ apprec iate this principle leads us to commit one of our 
most serious errors, Uiat is to structure our teaching programmes in terms of the 
learning goals we have in mind. NX^lien one man first came to work in the Literature 
Centre, he was harely literate, hui w anted to work with us. >X'e had a few long talks 
about what he wanted to do. IxH>king back I can see now that I cajoled him into 
agreeing to focus on a number of general goals, like de\ eloping his x ernacular 
liieraa skills, learning the c< )mputen and making the first e\er literature in his ( )\\ n 
Yirritja clan dialect. He had a tape of a traditional stor\\ and wanted to make a book 
out of it. As hnu went on. he tilted prett\ happily into the I.iieraiure (Centre; the 
only cause of tension was w iv. ,i I became agitated that he was wandering around 
all day, talking on the telephone, and, as I saw it. getting inxoKed in \vr\ 
unpr(H.lucii\e acti\ ities, while geuing <.|uite l>ogged d(A\ n on the work on his ow n 
b(H)k, sometimes not iouchin>^ it for a couple of weeks. I knc^w it was a difficult 
task, but also knew he was ver\ capable of doing it NX hen I asked him about it. 
he told nie tlrmK that he wanie^l iodo this joh sl(»wl\. 

In the end. when the work had been at a standstill for a couple of months. I 
asked the senic )r literature W( )rker s aci\ ice She t( )ld ine u t lea\ e it to her. and w hen 
he came in to work, she asked liim tor his transcription, sat down with it. went 
through it carefully herself finished it of], niaile all the necess;ir\ corrections, and 
lianded it back to hinv He was delighted, she was delighted, all the yolngu were 
delighted. ( >nl\ I was^iisappi »inied because it hadn I been b\ an> means the learning 
experience I had pkuined. Hut I learnt m\ lesson. His goal in working in the 
literature tcMtre had had \erv little to do with the personal dewlopinent of his 
liierac\ skills His goals had been it) be a meaningful presence of his ^'irriiia clan 
in the seh( )o| team. It was still his storv. other j^eople w* >uld do f* )r iiini the work 
which he was not yd read> to do. and now. months later he is cjuiie literate in 
spile of rather than bcvause ot my efforts, and he is learning more ;ibout pla\ ing 
what he sees as an effecti\e role in the work of the ( entre My his hehaoour lie 
had tokl ine repeatedly thai nn fo* us on his learning goals was making H \en 
difficult U >r liini i( > go al">( uti his ow n gt U )r his w* »rk at st Ik » >! The ( )iher \olngu 
in the sehool were siniilark not neark so inieresied in his produc^iMl^ as lhe\ 
were in his lining meaningtulh into (Ik- ongoing life of the- sc hool 

Hv the time \hi »rigin:il children :irri\e :ii i^n*s(. tv m)I ihe\ ha\<* .ilreadv le;irnt then' 
s<K ietal goal of Linit\'. Vhc\ are diltereni Ironi whii'/ children in that tluA are not 
treated as a separate species during childlu m )d Thex jhead\ know the ac^epiahU- 
(.ircumstances under wliidi iIktsIk mid uk operate with the teat hers eftt )!isi( i leach 
ihem rhe\ kfv a\ k > c< k operate w iih an\ ac \\\ ii\ w Uw h ( < misi ^liLlales (heir nnii\ .in 
a group, and rt.*sisi their teachers ett* »ns t( > u\\\\ idiiali/e ihcm and draw iliem < 'iii 
li( n\] (he ijn Hip Similarly, a ( hild wIk > leluses i( > speak tip in ( lassaiul m,<ke lierst. ll 




heard in disiinaion to everyone else, is choosing to pursue genuine and imponanl 
Aboriginal goals. Furthermore, when these children decide to stay home and sii 
with their grandmother or play with their siblings instead of coming to sehix)!, 
it is because the>^ realise that what schcx)! is offering at that particular time, is not 
leading to the fulfilment of these Aboriginal goals, whereas staying at home is. 

One of the ways in which white education invades the unit\^ of an Aboriginal 
group is by setting s>'stems which reward individuals on the basis of their 
behaviour or their achievement. For Aboriginal children, being happily pan of a 
united group is the only reward they have learnt to kx)k for, and the only re\N'ard 
lhe>' want. They are cxitraged by w^hite teachers' presumption that ihe>' can reward 
and punish their students on the basis of what the>' see as their g(xxl and their 
bad performance. Even the younge,st Aboriginal children can feel how the messages 
which white educator?* conve>' break down the old system ( )f reward based on unirv . 
and replaces them with rewards contingent on merit and achievement. 

If any teacher sees this situacion as st )mehow interfering with what s he is trying 
to achieve, chen in an important .sense, what thai teacher is trying to achiew is 
somehow tied up with the negation of what must be seen as a most funcbmental 
fiKus of Aboriginal culture. 

The second major demand which I feel Aboriginal people are making of wliiu- 
education is an extension of the same principle: 

As Ahori^itial people, a haste eciueational g(>al is to presenv our eontitmit}' with 
the past, the land, and the /x'ople l^ogress for its own sake is ftot ottr g(Hil W e 
only want pn egress if it helps us to retain our Ahorif^inal identity' 

Mosc white educators can accepi ihat there is a special Aboriginal way of l(H)king 
at education. Bui most white educators have difficultx' accepting that \i look ai 
education from an Abtjriginal point of view requires completely revising our ideas 
of pn)gre.ss. and development, To whiles, educaiion. change, developmeni and 
progress are almosi synonymous. We .somehow see ihe basic goal of eduraiion 
as change. Al^)riginal people make ii plain cner and over again that the progress 
they are l(X)king for is mxhing more nor less dian finding effective ways of 
maintaining their Aboriginal dignity and their special way <.)f life in the face of 
ongoing while invasion. Tliey are not l(K)king for development for its own sake. 
They only want change ifiheycun see ii as directly assisiingiheir staiggle for culiural 
iniegriry and sur^ ixal. In this sen.se. ihcy are not l(K)king for development, but for 
adjusimeni. They are l(X)king to formal educaiion for new ways to adjust their 
traditional Aht )riginality in the face of accumulating and iniensifving effects of white 
invasion. Tliis struggle. I believe is jusi as difficult, if not more difficult, for urfxin 
and rural Abf)rigines. who arc faced with a constant denial of their Alx)riginality 
by whites who can i or won't see and accei>t it. 

The Aboriginal struggle to make education scne the goals of stability and 
coniinuitA in the face of the w hite precK Ciipation with learning and j^rogress giK*s 
largely unnoticed by while educators In my experience iti c*ducation planning 
Aboriginal ideas are often dismissed as t(^ . Iiard or irrelex ant. because coming fr< 
the Aboriginal worldof meaning the\ an* broad and general ideas often (onnectinj; 
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chillis which in white minds have no logical connection. Vttiile ideas are full of 
purpose, ihey are directed. ihe\' are tailored to fit neatly into the conceptual 
maze of formal education without reference to people, to personalitie.s, to places 
or to the past For a yolngu idea on education at Yirrkala to be given seri(His 
Consideration, the whole .sch(X)l has to somehow stop, the whole depei^^nalized 
concept Ucd structure of sch(K)ling has to be suspended, the psychological baggage 
needs to Ix- rearranged until it connects up those things that are cx^nnected in the 
Al>)riginal world and places appropriate values on them, all this before the idea 
can c*\ en Ix* <.'onsidered. 

Tlx- implementation of an AI'K)riginal educational idea will often require parallel 
changes li > the fundamental structure ( )f the s>7>tem upon w hich Abi)riginal schools 
continue to he based \X1iite educators often lament that Aboriginal ide;is arc g(KKi 
and interesting if a little unrealistic, but we don t have the time or the resources 
to consider them carefiilly or implement them. We often have little time or 
moii\'ation lo learn more about these idea.s. or to examine which of their own 
attitudes and practic es are standing in the way of these ideas. 

TInis the verv progress dev elopment orientation of western education teixls to 
pre\ ent e\ en a t\ h )t in tlx* d( k )r f< )r t he- principles < )f Ab( original traditional educati( m 

One ( )f the m( )st destaictiw effects ( )f the LltneK )pment % isi( )n of white education 
upon Al>original identit>' is that its assumptions can easily lead Aboriginal |X^opIe 
to Ixlieve that their dreaming is a thing of the pa,si, that there is no continuir\ 
between wiiat the AK)riginal world was once, compared with wtiat it is now, that 
there is a gap beiucvn the old way of life and the new way and that educatioii 
concerns growing in the future, rather than pre>er\ ing what is precious from ihr 
past 

It is as if us whiles, our dreaming lies in the future. The m\ih( )l( )g\'\\ hich uixlerlies 
white etlueation inxolws progress, change, making a beiier world, whereas the 
nuiholog}' w hich undcTlies Aboriginal education isiicdw itluhe past, with retaining 
rather than creating the better world 

i\\ e\enda\ classroom terms, we can work (»n this i^robleni il wv alwa\> 
remember ihA there is a constant Al^original meaning l^uilding acti\ii\ alread\ at 
Work in the gK>upof leanxTs It is an ai ti\ it\ ot sin ial interactions w hich constant l\ 
builds up in Ahorigin:il minds, the uniu of the panicipanis. as well as their unil\ 
with their families, their places, and their hisiorics >Xe can e\aluaie our success 
in terms of the extent to which w c suppon ihis acti\ ii\ h>r wliite edu*:aiors, (his 
must in\ol\e becoming a lejnier 

Summing up. I think il-iai all Ah( >nginal jui )ple I ha\ e nxi. h< )ih urban and rem( )ic. 
have one most fundanxMital goal to preserw llicir Al^original ideniilx al^< av all 
other things Of course' iIh*\ ottcti do noi see it specifically in these terms. Often 
to them it means all the\ want to lIo right now is sia\ on or return lo tlx*ir hnui 
or sta\ with or return to ones people Hut tliese aiv all goals of preseiAing 
Aboriginality It the txiucatii mal programs we (»tler as adult educators .ire not 
attracting tix' interest wl' would hope for. then iliis is simpK because die agenda 
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we are expecting ihem to fulfil is seen to interfere with the paramouni goal of 
presemng Aboriginal identitx'. If we blame our failures in ^education on 
unmotivated students, or lackof communiix .suppon for education \ then we ha\e 
missed this point altogether 
3- The most JuudametitaUy' valued mwv of cloiNfi thiPigs />/ Ahorif^itial life is 
respotisitvness to the total environment, phynical and social Tf.K' preferred u hite 
afiproach of planning and control tlx* e.xact ofpi)site of this, ami in fact pret vnts 
it. 

Most of us, black and white, have a clear piaure in our minds of what life was 
like for Aboriginal people before the invasion. We see it as groups of people all 
over Australia, living in a very close and finely tuned relationship with the land, 
This relationship was so close and responsive to the minute day to day changes 
in the environment, that Aboriginal people still tend not to claim that the land 
belongs to them, but rather that somehow, the\' belong to the land. It was such 
a cK)se relationship that the rhythms of nature — the tides, the winds, the seasonal 
cycles of f(Kxls, plants and animals — were mim^red exactly by the behaviour of 
the |.eople Aboriginal people in north cast Amhemland pride themselves on their 
unique responsiveness to the envirc/imient, and one i)f the most beautiful aspects 
of their songs and stories is the way in which the people actually become the long 
white rain clouds, or the streams of AckkJ water, or the crested terns diving for 
fi.sh. 

The urban Murries who were m\ neighbours in Hri.sbane still showed exactly 
the .same Aboriginal responsi\'ene.ss. One weekend there wx)uld be twenty people 
Slaying in the house, then they would all suddenly leaw and go up the coast fishing 
for a few da\s. or up to Cherbourg for a f;imily gathering or a dance. 

TJie point I am try ing to emphasi/c is that when one s life is defined by a true 
harmony and responsKeness with nature, (that is both physical nature, and the 
scK'ial .seuing), then planning becomes irrelevant. In fact U)ng tenm planning and 
timing are impediments, they interfere with the true business of Aboriginal life. 

This is a horrifying prospect to white people in general, not the least because 
almost e\ery aspect of white formal education encourages Alv)riginal people to 
.slop re.s|M)nding and start planning and controlling. At the same lime, it may subti\' 
teach them that their responsiveness is nothing but la/iness and lethargy, and that 
it has nothing to do with traditional culture, and that e\en if it is a trace from a 
forgotten heritage, it Ls best forgotten since there is no meaningful coniinuirv with 
the past, and education is all about getting reach for the future. 

It is important then, that we accept that, in this sense, the linieial^le (which 
specifies in adxance when things are to be done), and the curriculum (which 
specifies in acKance what is to be done) are possibly the two ni.iior obstacles to 
meanmgful Al^original control of education. But because planning and regulating 
together represent the verv' essence of the white world, these are the two things 
without which formal education would not exist 

If one in\enied an instrument dev ised to prewni people from learning a 
responsiw approach to the world, one would ha\c to call it a cl(Kk. And if one 
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invented a system devu;ed to keep Aboriginal in it tat ives out of education, one would 
have to call it a timetable 

This means that we must be very careful planning the timing and content of 
our educational work. We must become critically conscious of how our timing 
system interferes with Aboriginal learning, and we must appreciate that every time 
an Aboriginal student leaves home and walks into formal education, they mast 
somehow susj^nd their special responsive way of dealing with learning and social 
behaviour. 

What can we do to change this? First and foremcwit. Aboriginal students must 
be able to control the pace of their own academic learning,. They can't give 
themselves over conpletety to study as white students c^n, without compromising 
their identity. Their first consideration must be the more fundamental business of 
constructing the ongoing meaning of their Aboriginal lives. They can allow learning 
to take place only in response to this, 

Howe\'er, it would be impossible for most of us to immediately ditch our 
timetables and curricula And it is taie that Aboriginal students will respond 
relatively happily to a timetable pn vided they are free to continue acting 
responsively to the stxial environment of the classroom. But we should accept two 
basic facis. 

First, timetable and curriculum are not a necessary part of education, they* are 
just a convenience for white educators because they* help us to go about organising 
education in the same way xs we go about organising the world. In that sense, 
they* should be v iewed by teachers of Aborigines as crutches to supped our efforts 
unti I we can find more meaning oriented, responsive ways of going about our work 

Secondly, we must acxept that, while we insist v>n timetable and curricula, we 
cannot hope for meaningfiji jMx)rig!nal control of education. The rigours of 
timetable and curriculum are the first things white educators have to Icniscn their 
grip upon, in t )rder to allow more meaningfiji Aboriginal ctMitrol. If we as educaii )rs 
really appreciated the responsive nature of all genuine Aboriginal learning, we 
would quite naturally see new directions to investigate for making our provisions 
more rele\-ant and meaningfiil. 

In many Aboriginal vX)mmunities, ami Yirrkala is a gcxxJ example, chc sch(K>l 
is the only institution which is completely out of step with the Aboriginal world 
The white world is so controlled by planning and timing, that most white |XH)plc 
have no understanding whatever of the responsiveness vsiiich determines and 
enriches Aboriginal lives. 

>Xlicn Aboriginal wi:)rkers do not turn up for work, or class, whites almost 
automatically interpret this as meaning that they are not interested, or depressed, 
or lazy, or whatever. We seldom realise that work and sch<K)ling for mo.st Aborigines 
means daily wresting themselves awa\* from the meaningful respt)nsive Aix)riginal 
social environment which determines their identity and moving into ant xher world 
of planning, purpose and control. 

I believe this wrench from the home world to the white education world just 
as difficult, if not morediffivult for urban Aboriginal people whose struggle to retain 




their identity is a cxxistant daily banle and whose teachers often have no knowledge 
or interest or sympathy with contemporary urban Aboriginal culture. 

When Aboriginal people do start to reclaim fonnal education fct themselves, 
we can see the rh>ihms of Aboriginal life edging back in to re establish the 
responsiveness of genuine Aboriginal education. At Yinteb, the workshop system 
lends itself to this. We ii.?ed to start thinking more in terms of: instead of having 
art/craft every Thursday afternoon for two hours have an intensive workshop for 
a week If everyone is involved in the planning and oi^ganising, and ever>x)ne works 
and learns together, the Aboriginal meaningfulness of the activity is guaranteed. 
Aboriginal learners respond to it as to any traditional activity from a family gathering 
to a sacied ceremony. It is a social, unifying group experience first, and to the extent 
that that meaninghilness is achieved, it becomes a learning and growing experience. 
Increased literacy or numeracy, on an individual basis, is a by produtt. 

Anuher very important example of the crippling effect of our preoccupation with 
planning and content and our failure to acknowledge Aboriginal respon5ivenes.s. 
is our traditional western expectation of employment. In the years I have spent 
working in Aboriginal education, I have met many excellent Aboriginal teachers, 
but I have never met one who wishes or expecxs to be a schtxil teacher for fort>' 
houni a week fort>' weeks a year fo' forty years. Such an intention, I suspect, would 
represent a major compromise of Abt)riginal values. Yet in our educ-aiional 
administrations we can seldom organise ourselves to • mploy Aboriginal teachers 
in the way they want to be employed, which .seems to me, by and large, to be 
in bunws of several months of hard leaching, followed by another period of several 
months where fomul teaching is forgotten, and other maybe less tangible 
Aboriginal gtxils are pursued. 

The .same situation exists for most Aboriginal tertiary students 1 have wttfked 
with. Most were prepared to work hard on their education but found it impt>.ssibly 
difficult to be lied down to a .sptvific schedule for learning and study bet-au.sc. 
unlike white .students, they had to consfantly balance off their studies with their 
more important work of creating and maintaining their Aboriginal identit\'. 

Summing up, timetabling and cumculum planning have established in white 
education a tradition that learning should be drawn out, hom()genized, tonsi.steni. 
and long term with all the rhythms and rc.spt)nsivene.ss ironed out. Wc have almost 
got our educational planning to the .stage where wc can take a five year old and 
tell what s he will be studying and when, every .schcx)! term for the next fifteen 
years To Abtmginal people, that is like impri.st)nment. It is a denial of the ver> 
e.s.sence of Aboriginal responsiveness. Abt)riginal pcH)ple are telling us that moving 
around from place to place, from interest to interest, from commitment to 
commitment, from job to job, is an e.vseniial part of mcaningtui education. 
4. A truly rcspf/nsitvhartnony with t/x' uvrldcan only he adwred by teaching chilUren 
personal ineJepemience from an early age. IndepenUence is a precious ralue of 
Aboriginal life, and coercion and manipulation can ^xire noplace in Aboriginal 
education /Personal independenw and unconditional acceptance of et er\\me go 
hctnd in hand. 
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The Aboriginal ethic erf non interference or of personal fireeUom is a strong one 
In Aboriginal society, everyone must be allowed fundamental independence and 
everyone in the group must always be unconditiorudly accepted. It is a great jcy 
for Aboriginal adults to watch the new generation grow up and learn personal 
freedom, c^ng for themselves and for others without having to embrace rhe white 
ethic of manipulating other people*s behaviour. Some of the behaviours which 
Aboriginal parents encourage in their children would be frowned upon by most 
white parents because the Aboriginal ethic of independence runs directly agaiast 
the white idea that children should be taught to obey and need to be disciplined 
for their cn^n giKxJ. 

When I taught* young yolngu children at Milingimbi, I learnt that it was 
unreasonable, (quitr; apart from being impossible) to expect Aboriginal children 
to obe>' me in the way that I wi^uld expea white children to do so. I knew it wa5 
unreasonable because I cx)uld see the way Aboriginal parents actually encxiuraged, 
quite subtly, their children's resistance to adult cx)ntrx)l, and subtl>^ rewarded 
independent behaviour. 

Similarl>\ I learnt not to withhold rewards like games and mcAies from children 
who had not been wc^rking well, because everyone including the parents made 
it verv' clear to me that I was accepted only to the extent that I ensured that everyone 
aroimd me was unconditionally acveptable. 

But 1 was alarmed, by the mid seventies, to find that the children were staning 
to take their independence a step further, and, within a few years the school daily 
attenciance had dropped from nearly 100% to less than 50%. School has never heen 
considered compulsory since. Ux)king hack, I saspect that this was maybe the most 
significant mark of progress in Aboriginal education in all the years I have been 
working in Amhemland. And, like the cxher signiftc^ant developments, it is entirely 
an Aboriginal initiative and has been brought about in spite of, rather than because 
of the efforts of white educators. As their parents ux)k control of their communit\ 
councils, during the Whitlum years, the children silently look control of their own 
education. Of course some radicxil educators would argue that the same situation 
should be obtained for white children in white schcxils, but the wiiitc world has 
a Kx to Icam before we arc rt*ad>' for that son of dec ision. 

Aboriginal students of all ages and their communities know quite well that 
education can take place without any manipubtion or ccx-^rcion. However the white 
mcxJel of education which depends upon curriculum and timetable, in doin^ so 
always depends on some degree of coercion before it can e\en run. And 
everywhere, this is a constant source of friction between parents and tc*achers. 

If we refuse to acc ept that formal educ^ation is intrinsically invasive of traditional 
Aboriginal c*ducation, we will continue to become upset by what we st*e as an 
inherent contradiction between the parents on one hand saying that they want a 
gixxj quality education for their kids, and on the other hand leaving it up to the 
kids whether they attend sch(K)l or ncx. Of course there is no contradiction. As 
we grow to appreciate the depth and power of Aboriginal culture, we will grow 
to realise there can be noixher way. The personal freedom of Aboriginal students 
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to choose learning for themselves is the starting point, It has mxhing to do with 
parental interest or txjmmuniiy support. If we bive empty clas»srix)ms. we can do 
nothing but lot* for new ways of providing education which in no \va\ 
comprtjmises all the Aboriginal identlt>' building principk-s of freedom, 
independence, unity and self motivatitm. 

Tlie Aboriginal parents I know generally put ft>rward a vcrv' definite idea about 
sending their children to school that would surprise most white teachers, that the 
teachers have been trusted to give their children a gcnnJ educ-ation without 
tx)mprt>mising their Aboriginality. and ildt if the teachers can't organise a 
worthwhile and motivating classrtx)m programme without pushing the children 
around, then the children should be welcx>me to walk tuit and return home to 
where something more consirutlive of Aboriginal identit\- is bound to Ix- 
happening. Aboriginal parents atvord their children much higher status than white 
parents or teachers do. It is not seen as a privilege for Aboriginal children to be- 
able to go to schtx)! and learn. It is .seen as a privilege ft »r white people lo be alK )\vcd 
to teach their children. 

Many parents and students, of course, do not appreciate how nearly im|-x)ssiblc 
it is for even the best teachen> to have a socially meaningfiil clxvsrix)m programme- 
running for Aboriginal students within the confines of timetable and cunriculuni 
and with departmental expectations of what we should be doing. But thai is our 
problem and will remain our problem until we learn that Aboriginal people are 
the only ones who can teach us to do our job pr«)perl\. Wliat angers the parents 
is that white teachers, instead of admitting ihe\' do not know how to apprtviaic 
and acct)mmodate Aboriginal values in the cla.ssr(X)m. w ill readily turn around and 
blame the students for .stubbornness ( ir laziness or smartness or their comnuinitx 
for lackof supi*H)rt 

In the face of all tills. I IxMiew we arc slowK lx-comin>{ more ctfectiw in oiu 
cduc ati( >nal pn)grammes. This is bee au.se there are varii >us ways in which Abt u iginal 
people are increasingh able lo dictate the C(>ndiiij)Ms of learning. RcventK I was 
told that some homeland centre sthiKils had decided to introduce vernacular 
liieracN and their teachers w-mmlxI h> come in to >'irrkala for me to conduct a 
workshop iodcveK)p their own liieracv skills, I sent out a circular asking iiowthcv 
would like me to orj^inise it. and received the repiv that the\ wanted it run like 
a R AT.K. workshop. 

Onl\ a general framcwi )rk w as ck-\ el» >ped Hefi >re tlie leac he rs tame in in im their 
out.siations. tiien the >gramiiie was negotiated h\ consensus, everyone working 
out their ow n goals. The leaching materials which I had lalioriously prepared were 
insptvied. some were chosen, most were rejected, and each teacher either alone 
«ir in a gr< uip. worked out how ihey wanted togo al>oui tuHillingiheir goals, Peo|ile 
worked individually or in small groups on their projects lor shon |X-riods. and 
Ix-tore lea break w e would meet together and report back in a couple of sentences 
what progress wed Ix-en making hwrvone invoked wrote a journal for twenty 
minutes each dav, reixirdiiiK vvhai thev had Icanit. how they telt about it. and what 
thev intended to do ncM Hie whitc > who were present, v isiting leat hers and 
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support staff for the homeland schools including myself, were all expeaed ti> leam 
and to recx)rd our piogre$& Eveiyone was delighted with the results. We had 
developed a greai feeling of togetherness, and all our individual learnings were 
derived ftxim this The foumals and the work, along with photographs and other 
bits and pieces were put together into a booklet which can be used ftx planning 
more workshops, and as a personal record for eveiyone about our work together. 

As educators we must be constantly struggling to see our students' point of view 
on what the>^ are doing. Aboriginal students of all ages know first that they must 
presefve their fundamental independence above all, and second that their 
aaepubilit)' as Ahor^ines has nothing whatsoever to do with what they either 
cx)ntrtbute to or leam from their schooling. 

The responsiveness cherished through so many thousands of years of hunting 
and gathering is equally alive and evident as Aboriginal young people wander 
through formal eduction. The>' have already learnt from their parents and peers 
to demand first and ft)remost that their own essential freedom and autonomy be 
respected and presented as the\' lake what they feel they need from formal 
educ^jtion and leave the rest. 

What happens when the independence or personal worth of a student or group 
of Abt>riginal students is threatened? They generally respect the independence of 
the educator, and instead of complaining or raising the issue, they vote with their 
feet. They have more important Aboriginal things to be going on with, and seldom 
worrv^ tix) much that their teachers are condemning them for lack of muivation. 
They will come back when we educ^ators sto[i blaming the victims of our 
traditional while mixics of education, and leam instead to blame the inrasive 
assumptions of formal education which require us at every* turn, to compromise 
Aboriginal independence, and to exult planning, progress, change, and 
developmeni abiAv continuity with the pxst. 

WeAburifiines arehaniinn on our terms what is mmt miportant to us asAhorifiiues. 
Thv uHtc education ^v^/ew Mjmetimes fx^lps with thL% and sometimes acts against 
it We are carry iuft int witb //v anyuay, and tbitse formal educators uho want 
to he^ us must st(p taikipig apid start listening, stop teaching and start learniPig, 

To .say that Aboriginal parents arc not interested in education if they do not send 
their children to schix)!, is like saying that white parents arc not interested in peace 
if ihey don i send their children to join the amiy. 

Atx>riginal pcn)ple know what ihe\ want for their own and their children's lives, 
bui many have grave doubts as to whether the sch(K)ls can really do anNihinj? to 
help them achieve th^)se goals. The\' are mosiK' happy to entrust their children 
to us if the children are willing, and while we do our best, but ihe\* always insist 
(despite constant white effons to the contrary ), that this schtK)ling has to be on 
Aboriginal terms. 

>Xliile most white cxlucalors ma\- accept that learning on Al>)riginal terms is the 
only possible chance for meaningful Anoriginal education, we often don't 
understand these terms sufficiently to acknowledge that acceptance and 
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implemenution of the principles which : have tried to outline above, must 
represent a ma}or ccMnpiomise of white educational ^'alues. To what extent are we 
as white educators reall>' prepared to put away our traditional views of education 
and curriculum and work actively for Aboriginal self determination? 

AbcMiginalization is a much used word nowadays. However, very often white 
educators talk as if Aboriginalizaticm is something which needs to hap^ien to the 
Aboriginal people involved in education. Aboriginal people do not need 
Aboriginalization. It is white educators who need io be Aboriginalized, white 
assumptions, white per^iectives, white values, and white suiKtures. If we as white 
educators can have any credibility in our suj^xirt for Aboriginalization, then our 
major educational target will have to be ourseKes. 

In every Aboriginal educational institution where I have worked, the maH>r 
stumbling block for meaningful development has been the reluctance of white 
educators to critically examine the invasive assumptions of formal education, and 
their refusal to acknowledge that they can learn anything impoitant from Abtjriginal 
people, their refusal to pay more than lip service to the aim of learning to speak 
and understand Aboriginal languages, and their assumption that learning about 
aspects of Aboriginal culture, uadition, scxrial sunctures, belief systems, perspectives 
on the world, work, life, money, nature, commitment, pt)wer etc is just a fringe 
interest to be pursued in one's spare time. Quite simply, most white educators 
cannot commit themselves to the idea that they have anything really meaningful 
to leam from Aboriginal people. 

The Aboriginal people continue to accept this silently, they continue to vote with 
their feet, and ihcy continue to wait for whites to stop talking and start listening. 

Becoming a learner, learning from Aborigines, and ch inging our educ-ational 
ideas, is a very bitter pill for most of us white educators to swallow, bet"ause it 
can mean that much of what we hold dear as teachers, our techniques, our siatu.s. 
our theories, our assumptitins, our beliefs, our anitudes, our practices, the work 
we enjoy doing, and our comfortable \i.)bs, can be rendered in-elevant. 

If we define genuine Aboriginal education as the efforts undertaken by Aboriginal 
people to preserv e, understand, explore and communicate their Aboriginal identity, 
we begin to have stxne idea of the meagre role which we as white educators can 
play in pro Alx)riginal education, and how this role is very much dependent on 
our (Avn learning about who Aborigines are and what they are saying about the 
world. In the next few years, as this slowly dawns upon us. we will become more 
responsi\ e to the growing Aboriginal demand for education w+>ich fosters the wider 
Australian Aboriginal identity. A crucial part of thi.s, I feel, will be to develop 
programmes whereby Aboriginal teachers and student teachers from southern rural 
and urban areas arc encouraged to spend as much time as they can teaching and 
doing teaching practice in remote Aboriginal centres such as those in the N T., and 
vice versa. 

If we see Aboriginal education as a systematic attempt at fostering and preserving 
Al>)riginal identity, then who better to do \'. than Al-K)riginal tc*achcrs from other 
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places who theimcives are fighting and winning their own battles for their own 
dignity, t know that Aboriginal teachers from everywhere intuitively understand 
the 'problem' of Aboriginal education which even the best white teachers seldom 
do. And I have seen urban Aboriginal teachers more willing and able to learn from 
Amhemland yolngu, and happy to spend all their time doing so. Who is the best 
qualified educator from a white point of view is not really a relevant consideration. 

I read somewhere thai Ulla Watson, a Murrie educ^ator from Brisbane, said words 
to the effect of *'if you*re here to help me» then thankyou, but no thank you. I think 
you re wasting your time. If however, you see your experience of oppression and 
learning and freedom as somehow tied up with mine, then sit down and we can 
talk abcxit it and maybe leam something together' . 

When white educators begin to leam frx>m Aboriginal teachers, the way in which 
we leam is maybe even more impiHtant than what we leam. What we leam is 
something that will be very specific to the situation we are in. How we leam will 
influence the way we look at the world, and greatly improve the possibilities of 
Aboriginal people for meaningful anitrol of education. When we leam 
meaningfully, we will ourselves leam in such a way as to promote unity, to 
appreciate continuity with the land and the past, and to respea that ixher learners 
need to be given their independence, and given respcvt and acceptance no matter 
what their ideas. 

This means that we have to stop the ideoK>gical conflicts which we white 
educators have with each other, which we st)metimes see as being cmcial to 
progress in education, and which some of us may actually enjoy, but which 
ultimately disempower Aboriginal people. As long as white educators persist with 
ideological infighting, we will happily persist in our illusion that our white theories 
are crucial to Aboriginal education, and our mistaken belief that we have to son 
out our theoretical diflferences before we can afford the lime to stop and listen 
to our Aboriginal teachers. 

Aboriginal communities all over Australia are in a state of siejje. The inxusion 
of the white culture is as strong now as e\er Educators are sitting in ennM> 
classriK)ms all over Australia concerned about Aboriginal development and cultural 
survival, but paralysed b>' the obvious irrele\ance of almost everything formal 
education is trying toachiexe. All around as we see the destmaion of Aboriginal 
culture. Many w+iites, when we l<x)k at Aboriginal parents or relatives who will not 
or cannot interfere with their children, who drink excessively or sniff ixirt)!. or 
are out all night wandering in the cits', we see in their parents only la/iness or 
uncaring. We can only think of manipulative, controlling^ invasive solutions. Tliis 
blinds us from seeing and sharing the immense grief borne by Aboriginal |XM)ple 
throughout Australia where families are affected by the invasion of our ciilliire. It \ 
up to them to do something about it*, is ve can say, To the whites, inierferem e 
is the only solution. It is as if our motto » those who don't interfere, don t c are. 

When we finally stop and think, we will see the destruction which our culture 
has !)rought. We will see that interference is the problem. nt)t the volution Ue 
will appreciate that white education is in some way the es.sence of the in\;isi\e 
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aspects of our culture. And we may then hold off from our int«ventions and start 
thinking about what we are doing to the world, and who can teach us about where 
we are wrong and what is to be done. 
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THE DROVER'S DAUGHTER by Dorwn Bedford 

AUfestory — fram life in the outback to 

The conference organisers have tilled this occasion; "Learning my way". We have 
cx>me here to share some of these experiences each with the other. 

It is universally recognised that the greatest teacher is lifi itself We cannot gain 
enough from classroom situations alone. Without direct experience, these are sterile 
or at best jumping off points only contributing to the learning process. We might 
recognise two major areas in which learning takes place: Informally, firom the bultdust, 
quagmires and flat tracks of life's experience and formal ly, by putting in our time within 
social educational situations. 

To gain maximum skill and practise in learning are we not well advised to be fully 
observant to what life has to offer by being awake and alen, being mindful of and in 
each ever present moment with its variety of experience? When aleit we find that useful 
opportunities to learn are ever with us, but usually aren't we sluggishly asleep and miss 
most of our chances?The opportunity to skilfully grow is most frequently lost. Wisdom 
learning is possible from clear thinking attenti<>n to the movemcu.^ and change within 
the existence of our daily life. 

To hold and staticly identify with our fixed views and opinions of the almost t(Xally 
relative aspeas of life is simply ignorant. TTiis totally frustrates the open minded lateral 
thinking process from which wisdom arising cai occur. Wisdom is an accumulation 
of data and technical skills, all of which are of limited value, .s<x)n becoming obsolete 
within the constantly moving world c>f situations. Instead, the type of wisdom which 
will not date, will ahvays be rele\ent with the passing of events, is developed through 
the cultivation of intuitive insight founded on clarity of thought, observation and 
reflection free of the "tunnel vision" which fixed views and opinions about all things, 
especially one's .self image and identity impose. 

If we can train ourselves to cultivate wisdom it becomes progressively easier to think, 
feel and aci accurately and appropriately, sfKintaneously within each unpredictable 
present moment as it occurs, without reference to patterns of programming, habits, 
structures! education or instincts prev iously installed in our minds at a time when the 
unique aspects of the present moment were as yet unborn and unknown 

During the kinderganen stage of life, which in my case may only now be gently 
depaning and the process has certainly only just commenced, I have been engulfed 
in the shallcAv, superficial thought patterns and resultant actions within which mostly 
we spend our entire life sp^^n. Tlie result of this is confusion, em)r regret, anger, 
frustration, disappointment that we all Vnaw so well and falsely call the inevitable stress 
of life. We impose this lie upon ourselves becmse of our image/identity ego conceit, 
and our > 4/y thinking habits. We would far prefer to be entertained by external stimuli: 
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greed for food, fiishion, music, dance, possessions, travel, television, movies, sex or 
whatever else provides distraction and fills the Ume, providing escape from the effort 
and reward of lookit^ within to come to know ourselves and our true relationship 
with all else. We sidestep the cultivation of wisdom and rely-xm formal and informal 
established mechanical habits to get us by but they foil us. Our lives are erratic with 
discontents and short lived highs fipom temporary fixes. We have no stability or peace 
based on wisdom. 

My experience, which I share with all of you and you may recognise as not so different 
from your own, has been that I believed the world in which we exist to be a sequence 
of fixed points, which could be examined, conquered and possessed. With each little 
illusionaiy conquest my delusionaiy and destructive ego-conceit grew, rewarding me 
with yet more delusion leading to a subconscious discontent and dissatisfiKticxi. The 
harder I worked to solve the problems in this unskilfiil direction the worse the problems 
became. "Catch 22". In m^/ ignoiance I even missused my fomul education to reinforce 
this attitude. Are there any here today who have not done the same? I believed in belief 
and had not yet heard the wise dicnum: Where belief starts, reason ends." For me 
it is now time to examine the wisdom of another dictum which advises: "Beware of 
all fixed views and opinions" though as yet 1 cannot avoid alt of mine, am simply 
working on them and commend these cosicepts for your reflection. 

The purpose of this paper is to propose to you what many of you will have heard 
elsewhere, that when the educational process becomes stereotyped or institutionalised, 
either or both internally or externally, we are travelling backwards and imprist>ning 
ourselves in both concept and fixed attitudes which ignore the real truth of the flux 
state of this world, and out place in it. 1 will propose to you that wisdom development 
is not only possible, but the only development of any final and lasting value and that 
it is achieved by observation and introspection. There is no short cut to wi.sdom. Though 
wi.se and mature people, if we can find any, may point in its direction, we cannot learn 
it from others. No one other than ourselves, in this world or out of it, can save us ft-om 
our (wvn ignorance and its unfortunate consequences. We must dt) the wt)rk ourselves, 
accept total resp<insibility for our own lives. 

It is not my intentitm to throw stones at the "sacred cows" of this wi>rld's institutions 
whether the>' be education systems, social mores, Abtiriginal (or txher) cultural 
identities, cu.stoms or ideology but simply to invite you today, and at other later times, 
to reflect upon the conceivable trap of fixed views, and whether pt>s.sessing them is 
adding to or detracting ft-om the value of your own life experience. 

This paper invites ycxi to consider the propasition, that our pre occupation and 
ob.se.ssion with wordiy material and conceptual concerns form strong attachments 
which undermine our effectiveness and defeat our peace of mind. That attachment is 
diametrically opposed to wisdom and brings us ft^om mxsked unacknowledged .sources, 
inner suffering which we then share with and impt)se upt)n cxhers. Sh(iuld we come 
to recogni.se the natural continuous fluctuations of everything in this world, from an 
atom to a thought, and that our own situation, our b(xiies, .s(x:ial situations, thoughts 
and all else arc the same and nothing fundamentally unique, only then can we come 
to be comfortable with the world and our place In It. 
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This is the learning process upon which diis paper is focussed and I will expand 
the thesis with a few anecdotes of episodes fix>m my own life eiq^erience which illustrate 
where, because of my firmly entrenched small, narrow, parochial and blind state of 
mind, I have, like most others, encouraged the fool within. I suggest that such childish 
foolishness is a curable cxMidition if we are able and willing to put in sufficient effort. 

Like many persons of Aboriginal and part Aboriginal descent my early childhood 
was ^nt in a remote outback area within a ^nall cx)mmunity. In retrospect, I see it 
was not so very different in its restricted vista from small stature, as that experienced 
by small children growing within other limited cultural parameters in any other place 
in this worid. Inevitably I was exposed to the well intended cniltuial, ethnic and social 
indoctrination of my £unily and society whkrh taught all they knew as best they knew 
how. As a small child, travelling as pan of the camp following baggage of the droving 
plant, my mother encouraged and cultivated my first taste of literary appetite by reading 
aloud from magazines and books. She, who in her youth had gained her own literary 
Stan at the now defimct Moola Bulla government senlement, was obviously aware of 
the child psychology espoused today in the urging: "Have you read to your child today? ' 
and considered a modem thought. 

Simultaneously to all non Aboriginal initiations, the conceptual belief of belonging 
to, and possessing, a separate identifiable Aboriginal cultural identity, was fostered, a 
predictable child training system common to all parochial ethnic cultures world wide. 
A type of orientation towards stereotyping, which we may, if a more universal wisdom 
arises, recognise to be the implanting of attitudes which in the final reckoning may 
prove to be more limiting, divisive and destruaive than useful. Certainly, I and many 
of you, at a superficial level are of the Aboriginal race, hut deep within our wisdom 
unconscious are we not all well aware that skin colour is nor more than skin deep, 
that our cultural rcxxs stem from the conditioning of our life experience, ;ire similar 
to a lottery and woukl be totally different if we had grown up and been influenced 
at some other place or in some (Xher time. Obviously, we simply exist as a manifestation 
of life within the laws of nature and if we have a race at all, it is the human race. 

For now however it was early childish da>'s, many more static fixed views were to 
be inculcated, assimilated and believed in which within the evolving maturity which 
the passage of time makes available to us can now be re assessed. It is now seen to 
have served their purpose and be of no more use, like plastic bags in which we obtained 
some fcKxi, then it becomes sensible to throw them out with the rest of the garbage. 

I was programmed into belief systems. Aboriginal laws, customs, kinship networks 
and other cultural conventions. Trained to neatly fit into s<k iety according to its already 
established rules. Chiklren worid wide have linle freedom of choice in such matters, 
and even should they have, they do not have the wisdom to make useful judgements. 
We know that the child psychologist Dr Benjamin Sp<K'k subsequently rcvanted his 
earliest misunderstandings on this matter. 

In my cuse, as it will have been in yours as it (xcurs cvervwhere in the worid, the 
prcx ess of establishing a fixed view of identity was being cultivated and <kx urring. With 
the kindliest intent which wc see as responsible parenthtHnJ, we introduce < )ur children 
and charges to established traditional fixed views and customs which we ourselves 
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acrqxed and have assimilated from our own elders without question or mature 
examination as they did from theirs. Wlthou wisdom intervening, limitations of view 
are axistantly recycled generation to generation and mi^t not the spiral of anitudinal 
delusion, in contrast to the growing snowball of material knowledge, be downward, 
as error comptxinds error. Many are ftimiliar with the patty game where a whispered 
message travels a circle of people, arriving eventually back to its source much di.st(xted 
by progressive word of mouth misunderstarKling. 

Early in life I was introduced to the isolatkxi imposed by wOTklly customs being 
of mixed race, or minority group and of a group lacking woridly power or pre«ige. 
These were realities requiring rational calm understanding, they were simply facts but 
among most of us with little wisdom, we reaa with at least a subconscious resentment 
and discontent. Eveiyone, not just Aboriginals has felt this and made themselves 
disturbed and miserable by it. If in our adulthood, wisdom can be cultivated, we may 
come to see different wordly ciaumstances as simply normality within the infinite 
variety of possibilities within the kaleidoscopic specirum of nature, and cease to torment 
ourselves and cxhers with the ferment of resentment, anger and jealousy which stem 
fifom negative mind states. In fact, if we can succeed in penetrating to the underlying 
neutral nature of our most uncomfortable life experiences we can use this wisdom 
knowledge to establish a peace of mind which will make us very useful to both ourselves 
and othere. Among other things it will facilitate a growing ability to be friendly, co 
operative, tolerent. he^fiil and respected by others who are superficially different, be 
it racial, stxial, physical, sexual or any other, as we grow ptwitive fruit from the negative 
manure of some of life's experience. 

As with most of us. my cultural identity was planted deep within me. I grew older 
without any doubt at all in my mind of my "Abt)riginalit>'" a.s an absolute rather than 
a relative fact. Living close to the earth within a m(xlified Aboriginal culture, even 
through childish eyes, there existed the opportunity and encouragement to observe 
nature, animal and vegetable life, climatic changes and human interactions. Initially 
I misunderst(xxJ what was only ragucly retx3gnised. as pt)inting towards infinite wisdom 
and myster\' unique to Alx)riginal "dreamtime" knowledge. Not until now. when ; 
beginning to dawi on me. have I been able to disengage from this selective view ai«d 
rtvognise that the dimly .seascd allusions were univcr.sal. pointing far past the small 
section of the world stage which the Aboriginal culture (xcupies.but lothe fundamental 
moxcmcni and change of cvcr\ihing in existence, the co existence and mutual 
containment within the dualitx of all permanence and impcrmanence. 

At the time a feeling grevv which many will raognise in themselves, of being of 
and Ix'Ionging to the countrv' rather than invaders from some (Xher galaxy. Somehow 
one sensed, contrarv to what some people seemed to believe, that this was more real 
than t)ur small ptxket ot human relations and cu.stoms. Sometimes people 
misunderstand, as did 1. that this feeling is unique to Aborigines, but I have subsequently 
discovered that the .same subconscious feeling (Kcurs within peoj^Ie of other racial 
origins l-Hrth in Australia and elsewhere. 

As life progressed 1 passed the predictable milestones: movement from ihc outback 
station semi itinerant life to prjmiti\e shant>' settlement on the edge of town to facilitate 
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communal schooling* learned to swim, taught in the primitive ''sink or swim'* method 
which has turned out to be an accurate pointer as to how individuals are dken tre^ned 
by society* I made my first cxNitact with people attempting to escape imo alchohol and 
finding instead there a hell realm. There were also plusses, a social oneness and 
responsibility which, with** the laws of duality was a double edged sword, giving shelter 
and support of a tribal and clannish type to those associated and similtaneously setting 
us apart from people who were not part of our group. 

At primary school my teacher, a Mr John Stanlake to whom I will always be grateful, 
inspired and encouiaged me in the pursuit of further education. Among other qualities, 
he demonstrated a universal raceless kinship in making special provisions at no linle 
financial and social cost to himself in that racially insular town, for me to depart for 
higher ediKation in the state capital. 

Those two teenage years spent in Penh were a traumatic homesick experience as 
a foreigner in a strange cxHintry, but though at that time it resulted in ac^emic failure, 
the seeds erf wider horizoas that were to flourish at a future time were sewn. 

Still a child I returned to my home town Halls Creek with my tail between my legs 
but relieved to be out of that. I fell upon my feet and gladly accepted employment 
which was offered me in the loc^l welfare office. Here I had a chance to grow at a 
jjace I could handle, sheltered and uained and not required to compete. Gradually 
I assumed vsome clerical responsibility and had the opportunity of participating in daily 
field work, working at a soup kitchen and assisting the local nurse on the **native*' 
reserve with the elderly, ill and infirm. It was a change to mingle as a semi aduk at 
close quarters with my own people who were, as are all people, sometimes kind and 
gentle, st>metimes unreasonable and demanding. 

Life t(X)k its usual course with marriage and motherhcxxl the next chapter. A time 
of following instincts, trials and em^rs. Usually as parents we are little more than children 
ourselves, with fingers frequently crossed somehow we muddle through, laughing a 
lot, crying a kx, emcxk)nal, IVenetic, frequently in a daze t(x> busy with daily emergencies 
and distractions to grow far towards wisdcxn. As a family we established in the Geraldton 
area. Predictably, assisting the children with sch(X)l homework rekindled academic 
interests. With some discomfort my smug self satisfaction at being okay was challenged 
as I was forced to recxjgnise my ineptitude. I commenced as a fiill time student at the 
Geraldton Technical Q)llege. At the time I deluded myself into thinking that all my 
mcxivations were m^le but with the passage of time it is ntX hard to see that I was 
inspired by the usual unhealthy helping of self gratification ego conceit with which 
most of our superficially worthy activities are tarnished. N<h that it was a bad move, 
just that I was n(X really as wonderful as 1 wus kidding myself 

In time this all led to ^plication and acceptance as a mature age student of primar>* 
teaching at this very campus where we are t(xJay. Our family resettled in Perth on a 
financial shoestring where the study programme and the need to spend periods in full 
outside employment caased privation and disruption to us all Everyone was very patient 
with me and my ambitions and probably very relieved when at last 1 obtained by final 
qualification after seven years. 
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All this is not so special Many can tell similar stories and will recognise how fortunate 
I have been to have had the opportunity to extend my interaction at close qiuuteis 
with a wider circle of people and situations, especially with fellow travellers of other 
races on diis life's trip. 

Life was ceiuinly not always snxxxh nor even productive. For a time I worked within 
a social st^jpoct wdfiue agency run for and by Aboriginal peisoinel. Here unfonunately 
the targets and methods seemed to be vague and slipshod, superficial "band aid" 
approaches to problems not clearly identified nor meaningfully dealt with. How much 
this stemmed from lack of wise leadership and how much from my own lack of initiative, 
wisdom and creative thought is food for thought Nevertheless I experienced what most 
of us have experienced at some time in our working lives, a feeling th^ one's job is 
a sinecure, that one is living a lie. Might it be more satisfying to be honestly unemployed 
than feeling dishonestly employed? 

Fbr some time now I have been employed as a teacher within the prisons system 
and hopefully this culture shock is at last carving large hunks out of my self delusions. 
I have found that my confidence in my fomnal and informal learning to equip me with 
all appropriate skills to handle the special circumstai.. ts of a prison school has been 
misplaced. I know that I am not a complete idiot and also that ail of us have at times 
known ourselves to be inadequate to some important and responsible task which has 
been enuxisted to us. The problem it seems does not lie in our formal and informal 
training, but that somehow we have overlooked th" cultivation of our unspecific 
wisdom. 

Within the prison school, perh;^^s even more than in stime other places, difficult 
situations arise unexpectedly and find one wanting. In any occupation, errors, 
misunderstandings and reactions of friction, discord, initatit)n and agitation occur. In 
schools it is between suff and students, either wa>', and a prison situation is particularly 
sensitive due to the troubled sute of mind of many inmates, and perhaps even some 
of their captors. One could relate a series of examples such as violence, drugs, 
personality clashes, sexual abuse and the like but there is no need. You are well able 
to imagine what (xcurs. 

This working circumstance ha.s alerted me for the first time in this life to the fact 
that one will get nowhere complacently sitting pat, on set piece" solutions, but that 
in the unpredictable hurley hurley of life, only the cultivation of a ^ntaneou.s wisdom 
will cover all situatkjas. For example, the identific-ation and plac-ating of strong and 
dangerous undercurrents which have their unrecxignised .source in unknown places, 
can only be .sensed by intuitive wisdom. Without this, unhelpful, unsympathetic 
paranoia, strong arm tactics which are sure to backfire, or teacher "bum out ' arc the 
mo.st likely results. 

Many of us have had little opportunity to rub shoulders with truly cosmopolitan 
populations such as is ftnind in a prison. Teaching there has offered me an ()pportunit>' 
to do this and I am beginning to see as illusion my long chcri.sed vic^ of my absolute 
Aboriginal identit>' and the limitations which thi.s, like all other fixed views. imp<xscs. 

Gradually as one finds a path the feed back from students omes more rewarding. 
One notices their appreciation of my difficulties in assi.sting them with their difficulties. 

BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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The ;^^>a^ent .sq)arateness is seen as illusion. The teacher is at last being tau^t by 
her students. As this is a National Conference on Aboriginal Educttion, and as my life 
experience have taught me egalitarian rather than nationalistic Aboriginal lessons, let 
there be no misunderstanding, this person who you see in front of you carries a ma|ority 
of genetic Aboriginal blood in her veins and has lived the mafortty o( her life within 
a scxietv' which is the same. I make this point because there may be some at some 
other t ime who may read this paper cannot see me with their own eyes and may suspect 
that I am hardly Abor^inal, Make no mistake my friends, i am black! 

Possibly what I am saying may not be popular with some at this time, but if it sparks 
some questioning thoughts in some of you at some time, I am content. I c^an only speak 
the truth as I see it. 

At the boaom line this paper addresses itself to the realities of the problems of an 
af^remly esculating division, and consequent friction within cx)mmunities, with 
panicular reference to the Australian a^mmunity. Australian Aborigines as a minority 
nice and dispossessed people have much to lose in this country from social conflict. 
As educators whose wxk is specificalK' orientated towards those who see themselves 
as Aboriginal and separate, c^n we not mosL help both them and the larger community 
b\' fcKiissing our best eflForts tim-ords a constructive, rational non divisive approach and 
attitudes, rather than carelessK* or unwittingly fostering sepaniteness and ugly 
confrontations at any level? 

"Fair go. we're Australians ttK>" is a current civivcnient catch cry* to point up the 
disadx'antaged situation of many Aastrjiian Aboriginals, but might we not do well to 
remind ourselves th^ these words apply equally to any Australian. Is Aboriginal 
militancy any different or better than Arab, or Je^\ or Irish ix any other militancy. 
Militancy is a state of mind from which events only folUm\ 

The cx'cnts of the past which have created our current situation are gone bcnxmcl 
recapture. We well know that this continent wjs never an Aboriginal nation but simpK 
the living place of a great many tribes ( )f previous waves of immigrants who dispossessed 
each other and did not share their territories. Is not suggc*sting that vve recreate 
something which never really existed, simple fiK)lishness bom of selfish motivation? 
All that can be reasonably done now is to act wisely and humanely to all concerned 
In comparison to other places, the Australian SiK\er\ with all its faults is not so bad 
if we arc honest. Alx:)riginals of t(Klav' in the same wuy as other Australians of loclav 
belong to t(xJay, None of us arethe past. When any of us push a special interest barnnv. 
whether we be Aboriginal or other, our gains c'an only be at the cost of st)meonc' else. 
Is it truly reasonable to believe that I. born in Australia * X" number of years ago should 
be given some special rights or lerritorv' wtiich is not available to a while Australian 
sister bom on the same day, or some one bom elsewhere who has lx*en accepted into 
the Australian soc iety of today, as a fiill member? 

As educ^aiors we have si^me influetice. VC-e can assist with the cultivation of vvorldK 
skills which will help students of any age to share the normal res|»nsibilities and 
benefits of being in a socierv\ but even more, if vve are vvonhy of our salt, vve CM\ do 
best by cultivating our own wisdom m) that we may share that and inspire it in others 

'>Xlio stuck in the mud can pull out another stuck in the mud'* 



If this writer vAikh the world call Doreen has so fiu learned anything on this life 
trip, apart ftom some mundane skills of worldly Ihdng, it has come from an evoking 
awareness that cleverness bears liide relationship to greatness, and that knowledge is 
only a stalling point fiom whkli, if sufficient effort is put forth , the noble fruit of wisdom 
can grow. That wisdom, seen by us in our **blinkered" peispect^e for most of our lives 
as a nebulous, intangfele abstract is in fiict a real possibility as the maximum culmination 
of human potential achievable by doctor, teacher, dustperson, drover, dole recipient 
or other alike. 
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NYUNGAR WOMEN RETURNING 

TO EDUCATION By Shirley BetmeU 

This paper aims ui shew how Nyungar women who were prevenced from completing 
their formal education during the 1950's and 1960\s, have been attempting to do so 
ever since. They have pushed for courses for adult Aboriginals to be set up at both 
the South West College of TAPE and the Bunbury Institute of Advanced Education and 
have made up the majority of students in these courses. The paper looks at the 
difficulties they've met and the gains they have made. 

The Nyungar People 

As European settlement spread throughoi« the south west of Western Australia, the 
Aborigines of the area were pnrfoundly affected. As Tilbrook comments — Traditional 
cultural practices gave way to a different pattern of life intimately interw(wen with the 
farming communities of the newcomers. Customs and practices of the settlers were 
forced upon or adopted voluntarily by the Aborigines/' ( 1983: 10) However, as pointed 
out by Davies and McGlade in the article * Cultural values affecting the child at sih(X)r\ 
even though the Nyungar culture is greatly influenced b\' * mainstream Australian 
culture . . . there are real and significant differences in values lietween Aborigines and 
(Xher Australian students." ( 1982:83 ) 

Historical Background 

The administration of Ai^')riginal affairs in Western Australia has gone through many 
phases since colonisatk>n beg;tn in 1829 In the nineteenth ccntury\ periods of conflict 
borderingon gentxide were followt^d by |x>licies of prtxection and segregatk)n. Under 
these policies, Aboriginals were excluded by unequal law^ from participating in the 
mainstream s<K ial ecx^nomic and political life of the state. Until the 1940\s, vers ft*>\' 
Aboriginal children attended sch(K)l in WA In general, thev' were prevented by 
regulations from attending govcmment sch<K)ls. (WAAFX.G Report: 1987) 

Frcxn Pruiectkxi to Welfare 

In September 19S1 the first conference of Commonwealth and State ministers 
responsible for Aboriginal Affairs was held and marked a change of policy from 
discrimination and protection to assimilation and welfare. This change \vas reflected 
in WA in the Native Welfare Act 19S4 which amended the Native Administration Act 
190S 1947. In the Native Welfare Act 1963* one statement was the dut\ of the department 
to pn)vidc for the custocK*, maintenance and education of the children of naiix cs 
(Hayneset al: 1972:67 8) 

Government Policies of the 19^0's and 60's and the effect (xi Nyungar Education 

During the 1950's and 1960's, many N\iingar children only went to y.lKH)! Ixvausc 
it was law and if the>^ didn't they could be taken from their parents and placed in 
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missions and hostels. Many parents did not see the impcHtance of their children 
receiving an education because many had no experience of any education, or, of those 
parents who did, most experienced only bilure, punishment and humiliation. 

• Many children had very little sch(X)ling because the fomilies constantly moved 
looking fcx seasonal work. 

• It was asual to attend school until at least the ages of 14 i5 years Boys usually went 
to work with their fathers or other relatives at various labouring )o*is, while the females 
left school to help look after younger brothers and sisters, to work xs housemaids 
or to have families of their own. 

• School wasn't a very pleasant place to be because of the ignorance and indifference 
of teachers, students and regular 'chet k ups" from "the Welfare" for attendance, dress 
and health (scabies, lice etc). 

Sclf-Dctcrminatkxi and SelTManagcmcnt 

It was not until the late 1960's» especially the pericxl following the 1967 Referendum, 
that the major legal inequalities were removed. Aboriginals were finally given voting 
rights and became eligible to receive pensions. In the field of education, the Fedeml 
Ciovemment began providing assistance to the sutes to enable them to cany out 
programmes aimed at upgrading Aboriginal education. The period since 1972 has been 
one of rj^^id change for Aboriginal education in WA Although the new policies of self 
determination and self management gained broad support in the Aboriginal 
communii>\ some people saw it as a ' prtxeaionist" policy it protects White Australia 
from worid criticism, as, on the surface, it l(X)ks "liberal" when compared with policies 
of previi>usgiAemmenLs. (WAA EC.G. RtTX>rt:197H) 

Aboriginal Adult Educatkm 

In 1964 the WA Education I>panmcnt esiahlished a scMion under the Technical 
Division lo offer tnJucation to adult Aboriginal people. Classes covered such topics as 
hygiene. schiK)ling. empliAment, budgeting, dressmaking, cooking and personal 
grcximing. ( HarwxxxJ: 1969:49) 

Howe\'er it wasn t till 197S that Nuingars in the Bunbiirv area became aware of 
Aboriginal Access courses being set up in Perth and Mrs Phyllis Mc<iuire and Mr Horry 
Calgaret travelled to Perth to request that a similar course be intrcxluced at the South 
West College. B\ 1981 this course commenced at the South West College with a class 
of 1 S students. Tlic course wus based on practical English, maths and subjects that would 
be of raluc to the students iivelihtxxJs and perhaps lead to employment in positions 
such as teacher aides, nursing aides, clerical assistants and other training schemes. No 
emphasis was placed on higher education at that stage. Tlie maK)rit>' of women who 
have returned to education in Bimbur\\ are the ones who anen JcxI primarv" and 
secondarN sch<H)l through the 19S() s and 60 s. The main reasons the >• give for returning 
lo formal education are: 

• for jx*rsonal satisfaction and confidence 

• family improvement by Ixroming role models 

• to gain empl( )ymcnt by beting eligible for better jobs 
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From (he return to the classroom came the fbliowing positive results: 

• ability to communicate at a variety of levels, e.g. government bureaucrats, Aboriginal 
community meetings, classroom tutorials and discussions, conferences at state and 
national levels. 

• discussions with children's teachers. 

• awareness of the impoitance of the sense of completing a cxHirse and going on to 
the next step. 

• better financial position by gaining wellpaid employment and an awareness of one s 
potential for ftjrther achievement in woric or education 

Higher Education 

In 19H4, the planning of the new Bunbury Institute of Advanced Education began 
for a February 1986 intake. In August 1984, Mrs Rose Whitehurst wrote to the Executive 
Officer of the Institute on behalf of other Aboriginal Access (TAFE) students, requesting 
that assistance be developed to enable Aborigines to enrol in Institute courses. In 
paiticular, the group requested that a Bridging course be offered in Bunbury, to prepare 
promising applicants for higher education. 

1985 saw about 20 Nyungars, male and female, undeitake special testing to gain entry 
to the Bunbury Institute. Ten students, all females, commenced a twelve week Bridging 
Course to prepare them for tertiary study, and in 1986 those ten commenced studies 
at the Bunbury Institute. 

An Enclave room was set up and a coordinator was employed. The Enclave rcx)m 
became a sanctuary away from the class room and from home, but also was a building 
block towards amfidence. Most Nyungar students do not feel relaxed in a classroom 
or when socializing with non-Aboriginal students. TTiere is a need to "be Nyungar * 
with cxher Nyungar students and the Enclave allows for this. Without this, the Nyungar 
student could very easily "drop out * or alternatively, lose contaa with Nyungar people. 
The coordinators' encx>uragement, help and understanding was/is definitely a morale 
booster and the learning about Aboriginal culture, presented positively, is verv' 
important for urban Aboriginal students doing Aboriginal and Intercultural Studies, 

After three years there are only three students still studying from the 1986 intake 
of 10. They have families and were first educated in the 1950\s and 60 s, The students 
who withdrew r lid not do so for lack of ability ; they have been frustrated in their atfjmpts 
to continue their education by some of the following problems: 

Problems Leading to Withdrawals 

Students have serious personal, family or financial problems which force them to 
leave their course before completion. 

• extended family does not understand the deadlines the students have. 

• always some family commitments. 

• new role forced upon the student — family or friends try to use student's new 
knowledge writing letters, filling in forms, etc 

• male partners become stressed about being lied to the hoasc, conflict arises and 
many women have to cb .x)se between marriage or education. 
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• child-care problems for women with young families. 

• financially, study grants are inadequate being less than the "dole". 

• students find the institution an alien environment because they^ find difficulty' in fitting 
into the social framework and the institutional practices — academic language lack 
of confidence in presenting tutorials and panicipating in ciass discussions. 

• poor personal health such as high blood pressure and asthma which are often 
triggered by stress. 

The folkiwing cuse studies are of married Nyungar women with families, who 
returned to education as soon as the opportunities arose kxally. 

Case Study 1 

This woman completed a primary school education, was required to assume the 
re^nsibility of looking after younger brothers and sisieni, therefore didn't enter 
high school. This pattern of responsibility has frustrated her efforts in everything 
she has tried to do: 

— 1983 — Access course. South West College. 

— 1984 — TAPE couise — withdrew. 

— 1985 — Bridging cx)urse ~ completed. 

— 1986 — Teniary studies, BJAE. — withdrew. 

However, this woman is making sure that her children are receiving a g(KKl high 
scho^>l education and one son has reached year 12- 

Case Study 2 

Completed year 12 Leav ing Certificate in 1968. In 1976 sal for Aboriginal Student 
Intake Testing and entered Mt Lawlcn' College in 1977 to study Dip. Teaching. 
Completed one year of course with 3 year old child and 5 month old baby to care 
for Feeling of alienation in the cit)^ and family commitments led to withdrawal from 
course. Now with five children this student realised the importance to the Aboriginal 
community of having Aboriginal teachers and re enrolled in the same course in 1986, 
She is due to graduate in 1988. 

Case Study 3 

1963 — educ^ated to year 10, received a High Sch<x)I Certificate. Sent to Mt Henr>' 
Hospital to ccjmmence a nursing aide course, stayed 6 months and left because of 
family obligations. 1984 5 resumed stud>ing with the Access course. 1986 obtained 
a 12 month training scheme as a clerical assistant and as a vac^my subsequently 
arose, now has full-time position. The faci that the work is permanent and in u 
supportive environment is a big plus, and this position has only been achieved 
through a return to education. 

My Own Experience 

I started .sc*hiK)l the year that 1 was tiiming sewn years of age and thus was alwa\s 
a year older than the other children in the class, hy the time I was in year 9. I was 
of legal sch<K)l leaving age so I "shot through The main reason I had for leaving 
was the unpleasantness of sc'h(K)l as I felt that the leix hers never gaw me credit 
for what I did know I went into a variet\' of unskilled jobs, married and had a taniily. 
Although my own children have left scIkk)!, I have in my care children of relatives. 
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I returned to study in 1981 at the South West College of TAPE in Bunbuiy doing 
Aboriginal Aocess. Ai the same College finom 1962 19B3, 1 did various TAPE courses 
and the Advanced Gducation Entiy Ceitifkate (External) fix>m Ml Liwley. 1 was 
offered a training position in an office which did not lead to permanettt work and 
in foct interrupted my studies. In 19B5, nriofe TAPE study and waiting. 19B6 was my 
big chance for a ''crack at" high education. 1 enrolled in a Bachelor of Arts degree 
and three years "down the track* am due to graduate in November, 1988. However, 
I still feel the need to do more study perhaps to acxjuire skills in administration 
or management. 

Concluskm 

Nyungar women who have retumed to education have made significant personal 
gains in terms of their selfimage and self ne^>ect, and have se^ their children begin 
to benefit fh>m their mothers' positive experiences with ed . ciUu Some women have 
gained employment where they are able to contribute to the . . ; agar oxnmunity, other 
have gained permanent work in clerical positions. Those who have almost cxKnpleted 
degrees and diplomas have yet to see where all this hard work wiil take them and 
whether employment opportunities will be available to them in the South West. For 
some, the difficulties met along the way have proved too great to overcome, and so 
these wt)men have withdrawn frt)m cxxitinuing their education for the time being. 
Progress is still slow and numbers are small, but Nyungar women in the Bunbuiy Area 
are taking advantage of the opponunities that arise despite the considerable difficulties 
the>^ have faced and cx)niinue to face. 
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LEARNING PATTERNS OF THE 

SONGWRITER'S WORKSHOP byBanyBomeman 
Intfoductkm 

this short paper has gro«vn out of the need to look for the ingredients that made 
the Aboriginal and Islander Songwriter's Wodohop such an apparent success. What was 
it that motivated the group to work all day Saturday and to participate enthusiastically 
in a program that ran from 8.30am — 8.00pm each day? 

There was the obvious subject ingredient of 'music' which has an impoitani place 
in Aboriginal communities, and the participants were generally highly motivated. But 
even with a subfect matter close to 'self and the subsequent mocivation it engendered, 
a workshop can still possess inbuik structures that aaually inhibit creativity and learning. 

In the Songwriter's Workshop the participants were relaxed, creative and in control 
of their environment. In asking the questkxi "What was it that made this workshop 
such a success, and such an obvious learning eqierience for the participants?"; the 
insightful answer lies not so much in looking at what the organizers did, but rather 
in what were the participants able to do iliat aane natural to them? What were some 
of the learning styles that they implemented that allowed 150 songs in 14 languages 
to be recorded over the two workshops? 

There was no decision prior to the workshop co take particular note of learning styles. 
This paper is simply an observation in retrospect; a looking for a few simple keys that 
may provide a structure that allows these natural learning styles to tperaie in txher 
workshc^s and so facilitate great participation and learning. 
Background 

In May of 1987 and 1988 an Aboriginal and Islander Songwriters and Production 
workshop wa.s held in Darwin at the Summer Institute of Linguistics centre. In 1987 
the workshop drew 39 participants from nine different communities ranging 
geographically from the Ton-es Strait Islands to Halls Creek (WA). The 1988 workshop 
had 45 participants from 10 communities with strong representation from the northern 
Arnhem I^nd communities, stretching a.s far south as Emabella (SA), wesi to Uxima 
(WA). and east to Hopevale (Qld). 

In both years only a few of the participants had actually liad experience in writing 
their own songs previously bui most had a natural interest in music. Each workshop 
was held over 10 days. The students' travel and living expenses were funded by ihe 
Department of Employment. Education and Train!i:g and all participants were housed 
on the SIL Centre 
Brief Outline of the Course 

The |-)articipants were taken through four ways of songv^ritiiig. 

i ) Translating a kntAvn .vmg 

ii ) Using a known tune and adding their cjwn wi)rd.s 

BAIUIY BOItNEMAN. S.I.U, P.O. Ben-imah NT. 0828 
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Hi) Using given ^xxds and developing their own tune 
iv) ProdiKing their own music and words 

Hie course was structured so that each aspect of songwriting was introduced by, 
i) A demonstration and lectures from experienced songwriters, 

The progmm was struaured so that as Hale amount of time as possible was spent 
in a structured classroom environment, lecture type presentations took only up 
to one hour each morning. 

li) Participants were given immediate opportunity to have a go 

and to apply what had been taught in the lecture. The creative songwriting occurred 
as participants broke off into their language groups (often working in conjunction 
with an SJ.L linguist) and went off to their own ^territory' on the centre to develop 
their songwriting. 

iii) Results were shared with the group: 

Progress was then shared with the whole group both informally and formally. Some 
presented their songs in more formal class report back times and concerts, while 
others used the informal avenue of morning devotions and nightly 'fellowship 
meetings'. 

iv) Songwriting efforts directed toward a finished produa. 

The course was structured to provide maximum opportunity for the panicipants 
to immediately apply the songwriting technique just introduced and take it right 
through to the Hnished product within a couple of days. The sening up < a sound 
room for recording played an important role in this. 

v) Creative time 

The afternoon and evening session was left for participants to deveU^ their songs 
further and to record their songs. Some electives like guitar playing' and discussion 
topics were also held in the afternoon for those interested. 

It is in this context that this paper takes a retrospective kx)k at the workshop, and 
notes some of the learning patterns that were practised, drawing out some tentative 
implications for framing future workshop with traditional Aboriginal panicipants. 

1. Crcativjty and Learning Deals with the Perfecting of the Whole, Not in Part 
Obaervatkxi A — Ttvislatir^ a song — From beginning to end 

The Kriol speakers from Katherine (NT) were doing a very free translation of 
a song from a traditional Aboriginal language that had been sung by another group 
at the workshop. The song was progressing well but ihe\' struck some problems 
during the final stages of the translation. The group needed to sing this troublesome 
part several times to try and sort out what tlijy would do with it. On each cKXasion 
the group started from the very beginning singing the whole. Fa entually the changes 
that were required were made, but not by isolating thai particularly troublesome 
part of the song. 

Observation B ^ Writing a Song — From beginning to end 

The group from Bathurst Island (NT) were taking the Tiwi translation of the 
biblical .story of the panJigal son and puuing it to a tune ihey already knew. Tlie 
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song included several verses, however they would not isolate a veise even when 
just correaing a minor problem. Even when working on verses 4 and 5 they would 
still sing the whole song through frcxn the beginning. 
Observation C- Recording a song- From Beginning to end 

The Krid speakers wei« practising in the sound studio prior to recording and 
were having trouble with a part near the end of the song. They insisted on singing 
the whole song to get that small part right even though they were losing valuable 
recording time. 

Some Implications for Fifture Workshops 

i) These observations appear to indkate a preference to want to deal with the 
whole rather than isolate the parts of the whole. Learning and creativity is 
enhanced when one can see how things fit together from beginning to end. 
The pedagogy for introducing content material should then be to present it 
in the context of the wider pkture and preferrably in a real life event not 
something abstract (e.g. dcm't teach the theoiy of song making but begin by 
doing it, then redoing it). 

The opposite to this would be the patch quilt ai^roach in whkrh the parts 
are put together bit b> bit until finally, presto! enlightenment — one can see 
how it all fits together. 

ii) This may mean you need to allow more time for repetition. There will be 
a need to retell the whole picture before beginning to concentrate on the 
specifics. Retell, retell and retell. After each retelling of the whole picture' 
the participants will be able to confirm more of what is 'true' and fr^orn there 
take on more new knowledge. 

2. Where Sharing and the Passing on of Signifkant Knowledge if included as part 
of the Learning Process, Creativity is Enhanced. 
Obscrvatkm A — 'FcUowship Meetings' not by name only 

Almost every evening of the Workshop partk:ipants were involved in what they 
called fellowship meetings' which would begin around 8.30 and not finish until 
after 10.00 (NB: these were not in the programme). Even on the night of the concert 
which finished around 10.00 a small fellowship meeting' occurred around the c^mp 
of the Emabella mdb (SA) which continued on till 1.30am. These fellowship 
meetings' were comprised of different groups coming and singing songs in their 
language. Some stings were sung from one night to the next until others could 
also join in. These informal meetings provided not only the content but the vital 
gtxxJ feeling' between the groups which became the most important vehicle for 
the transmission of songs and ideas from one language to another language group. 

Obscrvatton B - Our song shall be your song, and your song our song 

A specific example of sharing a song cxcurred when the Emabella group and 
with Wadeye ( NT) group sat around their camp fire singing. Punch Thompson from 
Ernabella asked if he could put the Mumnth Patha song from Wadeye intti 
Pitjantjantjara. First they translated it into English then put it into Pitjantjantjara. 
When it came to the concert btxh the Wadeye and Emabella groups gtx up and 
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sang each others* song This set the scene kx other shared songs and was became 
one of the characteristics of the 1988 Workshop. In their written evaluations Stan 
Ninnal from Wadeye wrote *We are always talking and sharing with each other here 
at the workshop' while Billy Gumana also from Wadeye said^ *this workshop is really 
good to ieam about good things, like learning from other people's songs and 
singing ti)gether, teaching friends . . . / 

Observattkm C — More than just a song — a community happening 

The groups from Galiwinku (NT) worked on prodiKing a song to a traditional 
tune. There was much discussion among the group and when they came to 
performing it at the coiKert they involved other important people from their 
community In presenting the song. The song was not just the product of an 
individual but the result of miKh sharing. It was clearly owned as a group and 
as a consequence had more power' and significance. This song was given 
prominence at the conceit as it was shared with the wider audience. 

Some Implicatkxis for Fimire VM>rk5hops 

i ) The theme of sharing must have prominence over the idea of a workshop 
as a place of impaning knowledge in one single direction (i.e. from the 
instructors to the participants). Wwkshons must revolve around shared 
experiences, shared knowledge, shared control. This meaas creating those 
informal opponunities for sharing and decision making to iKcur rather than 
tying up all the time with tormar activities which Europeans have a distinct 
inclination to do. 

ii ) The importance of sharing 'signiftc^ant knowledge' means workshops must be 
relevant to real life needs. Unless panicipants have something to contribute 
and are seen as having something to contribute, a workshop is unlikely to 
inspire or be a gixxJ learning experience. 

iii) Plan group events that can become significant shared experiences into the 
prc3gram. (E.g. Mini excursions or group activities like a concert or 
presentation. 

Hie Songwriters 'Environment' (Physkzal, Spiritual, Relatkxial) determined their 
Ability to call on their Creativity and Produce Songs 

Obscrvatkm A — Group Dynamkrs — who's Rc^xinsibkr? 

The group from Ngukurr (NT) was extremely large in numIxT (17) as well as 
covering quite an age span. This caused great difficulties for the first couple of 
days as the group had not sorted through how dc^cision making would cKcur. The 
music makers^ among them felt inhibited as the>' tried to work in with some of 
the older, forcefiil ladies, The group was unable to fi^inction creatively. The 
'missionary' who was with them decided to call a group meeting and have them 
talk about the problem of how the>^ were going to write their songs. After much 
discussion it wxs decided that they could work in informal smaller groups and then 
the writers ofthc song would bring it bac k to the larger group Once this framework 
was set, motivation immc^diately returned and music began to flow. 
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Observation B - EHaharmony in the Kitchen Produced Discord in the Mtisic 
Making 

The group of six Walmaiarri ^^eakers from Looma ( WA) shared a house. After 
a couple of days one of the ladies made a passing comment suggesting that her 
older sister was not dcAng her share of work around the house* The oWer sister 
defended herself vigorously. The songwriting sessions continued but for this group 
their creativity seemed to dry up. For the next two days the older sister sat slightly 
outside the circle not contributing. Hie whole group was affected. Not until the 
conflia was resolved could the partkripants take their minds off the 'discx)rd' and 
aauatly panictpate meaningfully in the workshop. It took a day or two for It all 
to resolve itself, 

ObscrvatkJfi C — You Must have the Right Instnuncnt for the Rigtit Medium 

The group from Oenpelli (NT) were very talented musically. After discussion 
about traditional tunes they sat under their tree at an impasse. Nothing would come. 
No music, nojune. no matter how hard they tried. An ethnomusicologist who was 
working with ihem suggested to the young man with the guitar around his neck 
that he remove it. He did so and picked up some sticks instead. The clapping of 
the sticks instinctively brought out a traditional tune. Once the hindrance was gone, 
they began to move ft>rward. 

Observatkxi D — An Open, Secure Space Produces an Open Mind 

When it came to songwriting or any group activity the groups were able to work 
wherever they liked on the centre. Each of the groups established their territory' 
early and consistently worked in that space. The majority chose territory close by 
where they were housed and it gave them a sen^ of control of their life, Giovanni 
Tipungwuti s (Bathursi Island) comment that this is a peaceful place to live 
stemmed, in part, from this factor 

The more formal setting of the classr(K)m was only chcxsen by one group, the 
Torres Strait Islanders who were an older group and who had much more exposure 
and experience with wesiem education m(xiels, Thev- felt comfortable in the more 
formal setting 

Observatkm E — 'Becoming Like One Famil/ 

The important part of the workshop wus morning devotions. It was stressed from 
the beginning that no 'staff were to lead these but rather it was a time when the 
participants could learn from one an(Xher. It was their workshop. As each group 
shared, this time t(K)k on greater and greater importance. No time limit was placed 
so it could range from 10 minutes lo an huur in some cases. What happened ^'as 
that more and more personal experiences were shared and the group developed 
a strong unit>-. Welcome and g(K)d bye songs were shared in this context, along 
with dreams and visicxis — but there was not set format. In the personal evaluations 
the value of the devotions time' was continually commented on. It opened up 
an avenue to belonging. Rupert Jack from Emabella (SA) commented. As we lived 
here together we becx)me like one family. And I ve thought to myself that we re 
living her together like as if we are from one plac e, not at all shy, 
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Some IiqpUcaitom for nmiic 

i) If there is unease, paiticubrly if it relates to fiunily, every effort must be made 
to deal with it ratther than }ust hope it goes away. 

it) Participants need to be able to establish their own territory. 

iti ) Facilitator or peace maker in a group situation is a great help. Any time spent 
on developing retoionships is not wasted, 

iv) lYie physical environment (whether a guitar around the neck or seating 
arrangements) can have a significant bearir^ on how a participant responds* 

v) Don't silence participants by hiding our own teaching insecurities behind 
formalism, 

vi) Work at participants having control and a real part in decision making. 

vij) Pay as much attention to the general well being of the participants as to the 
content of the course. 
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NYUNGAR LANGUAGE 
PROJECT 



byTcnyOrigitret 
Rose Wbiteburst 
Sandra Wootorfon 



INTRODUCTION Tat^ Cmtgartf 

Before I give my pencepcion of our Nyung^r Language Course and Kit. I feel it 
in^xxrant to refkct on the reasons why my Nyungar Language almost became extinct. 

The reasons are many and varied, ho«wev«r,pcrtupswc^ 
as did the Wetjelas in Australia so many years ago, I would stan by showing how strong 
I was then desuoy the iiKligenous peoples' beliefe, languages, ciikurc 

I would then control their movements and icstria their ability to obtain their nat^ 

foods thus nuking them dependant on foods I supplied. 
This is what was efficiently achieved in die South West and other areas in this countiy. 

Together with the refxessive introduced laws one would be in a position to control 
the people. 

1 am happy to say that through it all we, the Nyungar people of the south West, have 
retained our own identity, contempocy language and last but not least, pride in our 
culture. 

Something that we must ahvays remember is that we are survivors and as such we 
must always remember that people have tned to destroy us yet we still survive and 
will continue to do so until the end of time. 

In terms of reUining our language, some of our old people have been minders of 
the language, together with some of the younger Nyungar people who were fortunate 
enou^ to remember their own tongue taught to them by their old people in their 
respeaive areas. 

We have made a serious anempt to provide a basis from which future generations 
of my people will I - able to learn the complexities of my language and appreciate 
the need to further refine our work, for certainly there will be a need to do so in the 
future so our language will continue to be a living thing. 

This Kit we intend producing, is in my opinion, an attempt to revive and promote 
a lively interest in the language for bodi Nyungai and non Nyungar persons. In doing 
so it will restore my language to its rightful place in Australian society and in linguistic 
circles as a language wonh studying and promoting. 
MY PERCEPTIONS OF NYUNGAR LANGUAGE COURSE AND KIT 
The Course: 

Initially when I discussed the idea of a Nyungar Language Course, and whether I 
woulJ be interested in taking pan in it, I was dubious as to whether there would be 
sufficient numbers of Nyungars to warrant a course. 
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These doubts soon disappeared when, in a shoit time we had moie people than 
expected wishing to take pait in it 

And so, with the assistance of a F<xleral govemmm 
commenced at the Bunbiuy Institixe of Advanced Education. 

The grant was to employ instructors, these being Sandra Wooltoiton, Rose Parfitt and 
Kathy Northover Sandka structured the course and lessons with both Rose and Kathy 
ensuring the pronunciation used was correa. 

CoUTKAkls:- 

During the course, aids were used to assist with learning. These consisted of cards 
with the Nyungar words and pictures on them on one side and the English word on 
the reverse. A tape recorder and cassettes to record people ^^eaking and a variety of 
books and personal krwwled^ were also used. 

During the course we decided that there may be some differences in pronunciation 
and recx)gnised the individual right of various persons to use their pronunciations. (It 
was rather interesting to hear the diilR?rerKes in dialects of the same language.) 

Books Used in Coufsc:* 

We used a variety of books including Wilf Oouglas, George Moore and the Marribank 
Dktionary, together with lively discussions on Karl Van Brandenstein. Although we 
concentrated mostly on Vfllf Douglas, we dkl use Moore and Marribank to su{^lement 
the others with the exception of Van Brandenstein. In hindsi^t, perhaps we should 
have concentrated more on the Marribank dictionary rather than VWIf Douglas as we 
did during the course. 

There was a Van Branden^ein interpretation we could have used although we chose 
to discard his theory because he wished to offer the pure language of settlement days. 

We thought, as do many, that language is a living thing and as such, should he taught 
as a living language which people would be able to relate to. 

Aside from that, his filing or linguistic method of writing the language was far 
t(K> difficult. We did rxx, indeed, do not, wish to make the language learning prcxess 
difficult in terms of the written language. 

This consideration was to allow ourselves an easy method of writing, and future pupils 
the same. 

Personal Knowledge of Laf^;uage:- 

We were all amazed at the amount of our language that ^us stored in our memory 
once we staned to again use it. Many, many words came to the fore once we started 
speaking and reading our language, 

Critkrisms:^ 

There were several points which need to be examined in any similar course. These 
are: 

1. Students must (xily use English when necessary. This will help students lo 
concentrate and think Nyimgar, thus making the learning of N>aingar easier. 

2. The Marribank Diaionary should be used as a base diciionary followed by Moore 
and l>ouglas and Van Brandenstein. 
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3. The come needs to be full time to get the maximum effect not intermittent as 
was our course. 

4. I am unsure as to the wisdom of using an educational institu^ as the teaming 
place. I think a Eunily clan group orientation grouping would be mote successful. 

Conduaion;- 

I believe the course as is was successful but could do with scMne v?riatioas or 
inqpfovement in some aspects. 

The Kit will most certainly increase the awareness and the knowledge amcxig both 
Aboriginal and non Aboriginal persons of our language and cukure. 

Some Aboriginal persons including myself, did not wish to use Van Brandenstein's 
interpretation because when he spoke to some of the old people, he tokJ them their 
pronunciations were incorrect and that his was right 

Like others who believe language is a living thing, w decided to ignore his 
iiuetpretation. 

It is my belief that when this Kit is fiilly developed, we will see a resuigence of the 
Nyungar language of the South West, perhaps even being introduced into schools. 

Where previously we were beaten by missionaries for using our own tongue, we 
will again be able to communicate among ourselves in our original tongue. 

This in rum vill help our people to once again be proud of being Nyungar and not 
be ashamed to identify themselves as such. 

It is surely the first step to resurrecting part of our Cukure which the Wetjela tried 
to destroy. ^ 

Then slowly but surely Wetjelas will recognise Nyungars as they are. 

The /Yx)i«/ Aboriginal people of the South West of Western Australia. 



THE PROJECT by Sandra WooUorton 

The Nyungar Language Project is a 3 pan project consisting of: 

Pan I Introductory Nyungar Language Kit 

Part 2 Advanced Nyungar Language Kit 
Parts 1 and 2 are both selfcontained course kits mainly for teachers or group 
focilitators, but useable by motivated indivklual learners. The kits contain the course 
outline and course content, background reading, lesson plans, and all aids necessary, 
including audio cassettes, word cards and charts. 

Part 3 Oral history and language recording and writing p oject 

As the writer, my role is one of co ordinator of Nyungar informants, speakers, artists 
and written materials, and to write the course framework and prepare materials based 
on the advice from informants, speakers and on the written material available. 
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Since its original inception, the concept of the Nyur>gar Langusige Profect has been 
developed considerably. 

h was originally intended to be merely a brief collection of pmgnimmes and lesson 
plans, however the restricted usefulness and likely ineflfeaivencss of this colleaion 
is now evident. There is a vast amount of interest in this kit and many people are waitirig 
to do the course. Ho^<aw thei^ are very few teachers who would be able/willii>g to 
teac^h ftom sucti a baste colleaion, thereftxe it was realised early thtf the kit should 
be fiiily self cxxitained and useable by other than qualified teachers. In its current form 
people with only basic Nyungar Language knowledge will be able to fiidlitate the 
cx>urse. The onty prerequisites for the fiidlitator are: 

1, Ability to facilitate and lead group discussions etc. such as a person who has or 
could chair meetings. 

2. Some background in Aboriginal or Iniercultural studies. (A Nyungar person is 
considered to have a suitable c\iltural background,) 

3 Ability tv) read and study independently and be able to independently prepare him/ 
herself in advance of each lesson. A chapter of the book MUST be read before the 
lesson commences to enable the person to have a knowledge of and adequately 
explain the concepts being dealt with in the lessons. 
For Part 2, an extra requirement for the £icilitator will be to have bcilitated Part I, 
preferably with the same group. 

The aim of Part 1 will be knowledge of the basics of N\\ingar Language in its cultural 
context and conversational and written ability at this level, the aim of Part 2 will be 
to take students from the end point of Pan 1 to a more extensive level of Nyungar 
v(xabularv^ and Ci>nversational ahilit>\ giammar, writing, translating and interpreting. 
B>' the end of Pan 2, students will be able to be fiilly conversant with Nyungars from 
their own and nearby dialeas, and have a knowledge of most or all Nyungar words 
which have been written down. Thev' will easily be able to use all Nyungar language 
References, and will have a clear undt.\4anding of and be fully conversant with issues 
relating to the spelling of Nyungar words, and language resurrection issues. 

Because the project is based in Bunbury and was initiated by Bunbury Nyungars. 
the dialect usc\l for most written and audio cassette work will be that used by the broad 
Bunbury region N>'ungars, ( including Bunbury, Busselton, Collie and North to Pin jarra ). 
Spelling will be based on the alphabet used for the Marribank Conference with words 
spelt according to the Bunbury region dialect. A Panel is .scx)n to be formed which 
will make advisory decision.s, including decisions on the pronunciation and hence 
spelling of the written words in the course. 

Where speakers from a different region are used on cassettes, their contribution will 
DC properly referenced to their region. All speakers used will be fully identified, by 
name, age. area of origin and arc*a where the\' have sjx^ni most of their lives. 

NYUNGAR lANGUAGE KIT: 
Description of Pan 1 

One complete kit will consist of a box. containing: 
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A) A book consisting c^: 

i) An IntfOductkn to the Kit, which will describe the Kit, and the knowledge 
and undefstanditigs the students need to have in oider to derive the most 
benefit from the tjsc of it The course will primarily be fix Nyungans who speak 
some conversational Neo-Nyungar whilst In the company of other Nyungars 
and who want to strengdien their language. 

ii) A Ratkxiale which will be a brief di^ption of the cultural setting of the 
language, as it existed in pre-Wetjala times, early Wetjala times and the situation 
today. This brief description will lead to a brief overview of and the reasons 
for our own 1986 course, the way it began and was run and problems 
encountered by us and ways we overcame them. 

This overview would lead to reasons for the new course, and points which 
must be understood and taken Into account before the course is staned, 
including a ^ott discussion about language resurrection. 

iii ) A Dcacr^Xkn of how to use the course, from the point of view of 

a) the teacher or group focilitator 

b) the student who is independently learning. 

iv) Background information for each lesson. There will be a chapter for each 
lesson. This will be essential minimum knowledge and understandings for 
the group facilitator, plus excerpts from references; photos; pictures; sections 
from dictionariea. etc. as required in the lesson. Readings for the teacher from 
easily obtainable references will be listed at the conclusit)n of each chapter 
(such as Neville Green's or Ivois Tilbrook's books). 

B) A programme whidi will be an r.i.-' to refer to outline of the content of the lcs.son 
plans, and a suggested timetable, it was be on a large fold out page. 

C) The Les.son Plans will be step by .step details of activities to do in order to at hic\'e 
maximum learning from the materials provided, they will be easy to follcw. and 
on large cards. There will be 20 x 1 + 'A hour lcs.son plans. 

D) A set of 16 audio cassenes. The audio cassettes will relate to 16 t)f the 20 lessons. 
Oral learning, listening and pronunciation arc of loramount importance in a 
language ct)urse where the language was fomnerly purely an t)ral language. Alst). 
this style of learning is encouraged in this course. 

In our first course, a problem was that students" t)ral confi.Jence and 
ct)mprehensit)n lagged behind their ATitten language knowledge, skills and 
understanding. Even though w e anticipated and ttx)k steps to prevent this situatit)n. 
it did happen. Therefore, steps will ix* taken to prevent this from happening in 
thi.s course. Students will not write until the fifti les.son oral and pictt>rial learning 
will be ased. (This will alst) avoid 'tninslatioPil learning": learning the Nyungar 
word and its English translation, rather than the Nyungar word and its concept.) 

In addition, everything will be orally presented in Nyungar Language on tussctte, 
for students to learn corrctt* prt>nunciatit>n of Nyungar language, vowels, 
consonants and sound ct)mbinations. words and phrast^s. Several (if possible, 
approximately 10) speakers will be useti. 
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E) cards. The wt»xl cards will be a series of approximately 100 cards (each 
100mm X 100mm) with a Nyungar word on one side, and picture concept on the 
other. The purpose of these c^ards is to allow students to learn the concept and 
the language directly, rauSer than learning a Nyungar word and its English 
traaslaiion. This process, together with the audio cassettes focilitates otal Nyungar 
language dev^ek^ment, and the ability to "think' in Nyungar language, rather than 
the mental translation of everything, which is cumbersome and detrimental to 
learning. 

F) Charts. S Charts will be in each kit, to assist the focilitator to adequately explain 
particular concepts of word endings and tease changes. 

Each lesst)n plan, and aid used during that lesson will be clearly numbered. For 
example, lesson No, 1 and everything pertaining to lesson plan No. 1 will be clearSy 
labelled ( 1), etc 

The very clear themes which continue throughout the course are: 

i ) The cultural situation of the language. The physical environment of the S uth 
West of WA 200 years ago, with the traditional Nyungar cultures was the setting 
for the tmditional Nyungar languages. The South West of WA in the '80s and 
bc> ond is the physical setting for the modem Nyungar languages and cultures- 
(The factDrs causing the cultural and language change over the years are 
examined in the course). 

The student group is acknowledged as having the culture and language 
knowledge thai CDniemporarv' Nyiingars have. Their experience is what ihw 
are taking to the course, and is the Maning point for learning progressively 
more and more of the language. 

ii) Tlic dialectal variations are stressed. Students are encouraged to use the 
variation of a word which thev* and their family is familiar with. If they don't 
know it or it isn t known in their group or area, f/wi ihc\' use the word as 
presented, perhaps until such time as ihev' find out a pfLfcued ItKal stress 
or suffix variation in the word 

iii) Problems with acceptance of a spelling system and other issues are raised 
where appropriate. At all times, the issue is presented to the students and if 
available an accepted lAAS version (from the Marribank Conference) so that 
students can be involved in decision making about their language (The system 
which is used to spell all Australian Aboriginal languages will be the system 
used for presentation of nev\' words, stories, etc. ) 

iv) Oral and pictorial learning is used as the iniroductorv' method of learning 
Much opportunity' for listening and speaking is provided, before the 
commencement of writing. Students are encouraged to learn this \\a\ 
throughout the course, especially later in the course where, Ixvause of the 
amount and meaning of the words, new k^arning must be* presented in the 
oral or WTitien form. For this reason, students will Ix* encouraged to do tlx* 
course in 'family' or close friend ' groups, so that there will be plent\ ol 
()pp>ortunily for oral practice. 
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v) 16 lessons will be accompanied bfy audio cassettes. The cassette will be: 
Nyungartja conversations between old people. Nyungars reading or telling 
stories in Nyungartja or Neo Nyungar, or other aaivities as required in specific 
parts of lessons. Several old people have already offered to help, and it is hoped 
that there will be at least ten speakers used, 

NYUNGAR LANGUAGE CXXJRSE HELD IN BUNBURY 
What Happened: 

A series of 40» 2 hours learning sessions were held, with a facilitatix/organiscr and 
an older Nyungar Language Adviscx. 

The group staned with 8 students (hereafter referred to as group members), and 
finished with 5 (one of whom missed the last sessions due to illness). 

Several advisory visits were made by Nick Thieburger, a linguist working for the 
Institute of Applied Aboriginal Studies. 

The group progressively wc^rked through a programme of Nyungar Language and 
cultural studies, prepared by the facilitator based on the b<K)k by Wilf Douglas, The 
Aboriginal Languages of the South West of WA", the draft dictionary of Nyungar words 
from the Man-ibank Conference, and a diaionary written clH43 by George M(X)re. 

The programme included language rules and practices using those njles, word 
learning aaivities, Nyungar word and phrase learning activities, opportunities to practice 
speaking with the language advisor and other group members, summarising and prec is 
work in Nyungar language, translating and interpreting practice from English to Nyungar 
and Nyimgar to English, and story writing. The pr<)gramme had a cultural studies base, 
and consideration whent*ver possible was given to the cultural context 

How It Happened: 

The group members' life experiences as Nvungars and their knowledge of the 
Nyungar Language and culture which the>' use and are part of every day was the sianiiig 
point for the course. 

The language advisor was an older woman with a large vocabular>' and know ledge 
of Nyaingar Language and Culture. A second older woman also came in occasionally. 

The facilitator ha J had experience as a teacher of adults and children, and as a course 
writer and organisi^r for Ab*>riginal students, panicularly in innovative fields such as 
Aboriginal Tc^acher Education. 

The IcMming priK'Css was based on all the group members' life experiences. 

Nick Thieburger, who was then employed by the Institute for Applied Aboriginal 
Studies as a linguist, and was working on the Nyungar language, visited when possible 
to advise on language matters. 

The Process: 

Group members were expected to accer^ responsibilit\' for their own learning, and 
a learning prcKCSs cxtlled curriculum negotiation was used, which made students equal 
panicipaiors in course and lesson planning. The priKCSs focusscd on the questions; 

Wliat do we already know? 

What do we need tt) know? 
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How do we find it out? 

How do we know when we've got there? 

This was a cxxitinual re negotiation and evaluation process. Basically, at the 
conclusion of each lesson, the fiicilitator, together with the group, evaluated the learning 
during the lesson, then discussed what the group next needed tc know and how it 
would be found out. (Reference was made to the course pro0fw;ime, and a re 
negotiation of this was carried out). After the content of the next lesson was discussed, 
organisation required was planned and tasks for obtaining gear, studying and 
preparation were alkxated. (Most classwork preparation and ofganisation was 
undeftaken by the facilitator). 

In summary, the fiicilitator accepted responsibility fc^ claims ofganisation, obtaining 
of lesson material, studying of information preparation and smooch flow of the lesson, 
and the "Militating*' of the lesson. Group members accepted responsibility for their 
own learning, and any obligaticxis to the group that this entailed. The programme for 
the counie was an earlier version of the course outline for Part 1 of the Nyungar Language 
Kit. 

Evaluatkxi: 

CX^erall all group members feel the course was sucxessf il; everyone leamt much 
more Nyungar Language to supplement their contemporary Nyungar Language and have 
a better understandir>g of the cultural setting of their language, 

SPECIFIC EVALUATION AREAS 
Speaking: 

Pronunciation of words was greatly assisted by Mrs R' sie Parfitt and Mrs Kathy 
Nonhover. Mrs Parfirt in panicular anended most learning sessions. She gave a local 
(Collie) pronunciation for new words, and was of great assistance with the learning 
of vowels and consonants. She had a great understanding of the language and Nyungar 
issues and wc are greatly indebted to her for her assistance. The method used was 
for Rosie to spend lime with the facilitator to go through new words and preparation 
before the lesson. When new words were being leamt, she would repeat the word 
several times for group members to cc^y. She would correct pronunciations where 
appropriate, and also made se\wal cassettes for group members to listen to after the 
lesson for revision. 

As there are different dialectal variations of words, often everyone had different 
pronunciations for the same word. The rule accepted, was: everyone must use the 
pronunciation they are familiar with. If they don't know it, then use Rosie's or a family 
member's pronunciation. If no one knows it, then use the variation given in the 
references until better knowledge is available to confirm or alter it. This s>'siem worked 
effectively 

A problem in the area of speaking, however, was that group members were t(X) shy 
to "speak up" in Nyungar language as the programme progressed. Group members' 
reading, writing and understanding of Nyungar language was always far ahead of 
people's conversational ability. We had anticipated this problem, but still it happened. 
Solutions to this problem in fUture courses include h iving no writing at all for the first 
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3 or 4 lessons and having assenive type activities such as dn^ma and oral activities with 
early lessons to enable people to feel confident with each other. Even more oral 
sfeuaiion for langus^ practice shcHild be jMOvided At least half of each lesson should 
be oral practice only, 
listening; 

Listening was ahvays a problem, as even when Rosie came she could not, for quite 
some time converse with anyone, except at a basic level (as she had no one to converse 
to). Useful listening sessions arose when both Rosie and Kathy came along. There were 
plenty of opportunities to listen to correct pronunc i»ion of single words and sentences, 
but not conversations. In future courses, taped conversations should be cxMistantly 
available, at all levels of the course. 
Langwigc Rules: 

The fodlitator and ffoup studied references available such as Douglas: "Aboriginal 
Languages of the Stiuth West", and old dictionaries such as Geoige Moore to find correct 
language rules. There was little advice to steer the group in this area, ilowever, some 
basic rules of grammar were covered and the group is aware that more learning may 
be needed in this area when information is available. Sufficient rules were leamt to 
write and speak sentences with as ctirrea as possible grammar and word order. 
Spelling: 

Spelling was at the start a large problem, however, the group overc^e this obstacle 
with ? change in attitude. The basic problem is that Nyungar Language does not have 
an agreed upon uniform filing system. To compound this, there are various dialects 
and preferred pronunciations for different localities and different clans. The group 
accepted the attitude that for convenience, a set of spelling rules would be used. 
Because of ease of availability, the W. Douglas system was used but with reservations. 
All group members were aware that at a future time a more effective spelling system 
may become available, which could readily be leamt. Most group members used the 
Douglas system to spell the words the way they wanted them pronounced. The same 
attitude to spelling was adopted as that to pronunciation: people wanted to spell the 
word the way they pronounced it, although by and large the spelling as presented by 
Douglas was used, with people making small oral alteratit^s as required during oa\ 
reading. The group now have acress to the system used by the people doing the 
Marribank draft dictionaries, which seems more appropriate and when the course is 
repeated this system will be used. It will be used in the Nyungar Language Kit which 
is currently being prepared. 
Knowledge: 

The course enabled people to be aware of, refine, and more effectively ase their 
knowledge and understanding of their language and culture. It enabled pe(»ple to make 
useable their knowledge of culture and language. 



WHERE WE ARE GOING TO by Rose WbOeburst 

Quite a few of our old people have pas.sed on — taking with them their knowledge, 
language and culture. Therefore, before we lose more of our old people, we mast record 
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cheir history, language and culture* before it too is lost. Not only should the old people 
bt: interviewed, but &mily groups and individuals as well. 

We have lost so much in our region. Our hunting weapons and arti&cts were 
destroyed along with oi:i culture arnl language to a great extent. 

Nytmgiar langtuigp'w& classed taboo by missionaries, but our people used to speak 
! \«iiU closed doors or at night when the missionaries and the white man were not 
around. 

That is 'j, by it is so great to see a language kit like this become a reality, where we 
can once again learn and speak our own language with pride and in the qpen. 

Tony gave his views on the course run in Bunbury, and although fiustiating at times 
I got so much pleasure from it, especially when the two older women conversed in 
Nyunganja and we could understand what they were talking about. Even though some 
of their conversations were a little emhanasstng at times. 

Plafis have now been put in place to employ a field officer and a writer co-wdinator. 
The field officer will spend two weeks with each family, groups and individual 
recording, collecting and writing language, dialect pronunciation, cultural knowledge, 
photos, histor>^ and stories. Infomiation on bush tucker will also be compiled. This 
information when completed will be added to the already existing kit as pan 3. 

This project has total support of the Southern Aboriginal Corporation, which is a 
regional body of individual Nyungars and Aboriginal organisations throughout our area, 

ITi^believe this is the first step in raising the white community ^ awareness of Nyungar 
language and culture and is perhaps the first serious attempt to document a dying 
language and revive it, thus restoring a degree of pride to our people. 

We believe the Theme for this Conference is very' apt to our kit — ' Leuming the 
Nytiugar iMNffuafie My Way '. 
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ABORIGINAL KNOWLEDGE: 

DOES IT CX)UNT? <?V Fran Crawfo, 

I'd like to start this afternoon with two Kimberley stories. Kimberley stories have 
been some of my best learning experiences. Following the stories 1 will develop an 
argument that perhaps Aboriginal knowledge doesn't count as much with non 
Aboriginal controlled professions such as social work as it should TTien look at why 
this might be so and share some of the beginning strategies the Curtin School of Social 
Work has developed to open itself to listen to and learn from Aboriginal knowledge. 

Tliis paper rests on my conviction, borne of practice, that an understanding of 
Aboriginal knowledge is fundamental to the delivery of an effeaive social woric practice 
in this State. I would aigue that without such an understanding, a professional service 
to Aboriginal people is unachieveable. This paper explores how to ensure stxial 
woricers are eflFeciively equipped to worit in this West Australian situation. 

Two Stories 

"But You're Not a Sodal Worker Are You?" 

To the stories. The fifst is about an Aboriginal worker in an agency that employs 
social workers. A new social worker arrived in town and the Aboriginal woriter was 
asked by the Social Worit Head of the Agency to introduce the newcomer to everything 
he would need to know about working in this particular place, being one where 
Aboriginal people were the overwhelming majority of the client populatitm as well 
as comprising a very significant percentage of the toul peculation. 

The Aboriginal woriter, realising how important it was for the local populace io deal 
with sensitive and aware social workers, took this task very seriously and spent 
considerable time thinking through an induciiiMi programme that would help orient 
the new wt)rkers' thinking to appropriate action. She tried to incoqx^rate all that Icx-al 
knowledge es.sential for effective practice. 

While anthrt)pologists labour long and hard to acquire such knowledge and often 
earn Ph.D.s for their efforts, our Aboriginal worker gave this knowledge in the spirit 
of improving the work of her Agency, The social worker was taken to meet significant 
communit\' people, given the history of the area and a rundown of the impt)rtant factors 
underlying community d>'namics. The local skin system was explained and its 
importance in understanding Icxal interaction patterns demtmstrated. Meetings were 
set up with Icxal Aboriginal women so the worker could grasp their perspective on 
child protection issues. 

It was. all in all. an extensive introductory knowledge package Tc^r any professional 
wt)rking in the regiixi. The sixial worker expres.sed his gratitude. 
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However some six months later as the social worko- and the Aboriginal worker shared 
a coffee break, the social worker confkled his di$«4)pointmetic » the quality of 
supervision gh^ by the regional Head of their Agency. His main con^laint was that 
he had been left to find his own way in the new {ob without an orieitfa^^ 
Our Aboriginal worker h2d to swallow hard but managed to ask whether the ti me spent 
with her had been useful. '^Oh, yes of course", said our social worker, '^but that doesn t 
count You're not a social wofker/' 

Sf^rabof Abor^inallCfioiwle(%e 

The second story comes from the same town as the first A now deceased Elder 
explained his people's view of the learning process as follows. He drew a small ^iral 
in the sand. That repcesented the nKXher's womb. When you emeige fixMn the womb 
you Stan learning; learning how to suck the mother's breast, learning how to huru and 
so on. As you learn more, your ^iial gets bigger, your worid gets bigger. Aboriginal 
law kept people moving chA fiinher on that ^iial. The more law you learn the richer 
your life gets and the bigger the ^iial, the closer the link with the land 

However, when the chikiren go down south for what the whitefellas insist is 
education, their spiral stops growing, stans to get smaller. They lose their law and begin 
to want material thirigs. Aboriginal knowlec^ and ways of seeing the worid are not 
recognised or understood by those the young people interaa with in the big city. The 
young are forced to change their way df thinking. When they return home it is found 
that their spiral of life has been disrupted so that they are no longer equipped to take 
their proper plac^ in their community. 

HOW SOCIAL WORK KNOWLEDGE HAS 'SEEN* ABORIGINAL KNOWl£DGE 

Social work knowlec|ge in this State has been remarkably obtuse regarding the 
existence of Aboriginal knowledge. There are many interplaying reasons as to why this 
should be so, not the least of which are: 

1 . Non Aboriginal Australian ideologies about the meanings of Aboriginal, ( this covers 
the whole host of stereotypes through which non Aboriginal people approach any 
contact with Aboriginal people). 

2. The relatively recent origins of social work as a profession in this State and its 
dependence on overseas conceived models and theories. In common with other 
professions, we have applied theory and content derived from other places without 
due consideration to the contextual faciors unique to practice situatioas in the here 
and now. 

3. The strong urban base of social work training and practice. (See Pie Chans on Where 
Pec^le Live in WA) Until quite recently there were very few social workers outside 
the metropolitan area and major regional centres, in contrast, until a major 
population move in the last twenty years, even more Aboriginals lived in rural 
settings than do now. This did limit the chance of interaction, especially outside 
the potentially limiting roles of s<xial worker and client. (See Pie Charts for contrast 
in the pR^>itions of Aboriginal — non Aboriginal populations between the 
Kimberieys and the MeUopolitan area). 
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WHERE raOH£ UVE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

June 30, 1986 Census 



TOTAL STAIl: 




AlMopk: 1.406,919 
AMOllKf: I.36I9.I70 



KUtBESLEVSc 




PERTH METRO. 




10.087 



NON METROPOLITAN: 



27.672 




Dual PUpiMion: 4 12.4^7 
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All these CsKtors cxMnbine to produce a state of af&irs in which social work kncmieii^ 
about Aboriginal people in any ordered and formal s^ise haidly exists while social 
work action with Aboriginal people prevails out of all propoition to the percentage 
of the total population that is Aboriginal. 

The recent Wel&re and community Service Review in Western Austfalia reflects this 
situation. (Carter, 1984) Awareness of Ab(Mlginal people and their realities is only 
peripherally present in the final report. 

Planning proceeds as if everyone is baskally just like *us' — the main aim of scxial 
work being to addiess deficiencies by bringing everyone up to scratch. This is yet 
another manifestation of the cultural defk^ency model that pefvades in so many of 
the human senice professions, where any idea of people livif^ in varied realities is 
not addressed and where any understanding of history and location (time and place) 
in shaping present cincumstances is missing Thus, the impression is given that enough 
scientific research will uneanh the right answer to get apathetic, misfit, dependents 
on track with the rest of us. 

The Review states in its section on Aboriginal people, 'We considered the 
relationship between welfeire services and Abc^ginal people to be a vital one to 
consider. However, our slender of limited time, low budget and few staff 

limited our consultations with Aboriginal people. New approaches ;o matters of 
Aboriginal wel&re are a priority, sirwe we estimated that a good half of the current 
clients of the Department for Community Welfare are Aboriginal and that panems of 
dependence on wel^ have been reproduced generation after generation." 
(Carter 1984:31 32niy underline) 

I would argue that the main resources lacking in this Review and in Western Australian 
social work generally when it comes to addressing Aboriginal issues, relate to the 
understanding of Aboriginal terms of reference. Further I would argue that until such 
resouaes are developed the profession of social work will remain distant, in its work 
with Aboriginal people, from its general goal of enabling and empowering people to 
lead self satisfying lifest>1es. 

Two of the axioms of social work knowlec^c are 

Starting whr^e the client is at 
Valuing all humans equally. 

These have developed as the value based axis to s<.x:ial work practice throughout 
the worid They are the best Western traditions of demcxracy and humanitarianisSm. 
When it comes to their application to Aboriginal people however, these axioms appear 
to have been submerged by other more strident aspects of Western knowledge. 
Knowledge such as prevailing Western cultural beliefs that there is no other way than 
ours, the positivisiic view that there is only one realit>' and that Aboriginals are culturally 
different only because they are trailing us in evolution. Such ethncxentric arrogance 
of course has been severely challenged but still pervades the taken for grafted thinking 
of many of us. The worst manifestations of such an approach are seen in those human 
service professionals who claim that given enough mone>^ and research thc^' will get 
to measure this reality and control it for the gixxJ of all. 
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It is my belief based on many years working and living with a diversity and cxMnplexity 
<rf people, including Aboriginal people, that social work has to be abort stanii^ where 
people are at if it is to value people equally. To do this it has to move away from the 
acukuial, individualistic framework that underlies so many of the social wMk models 
arid theories devetoped in Amerka and the siruauralisi Marxist framework that fkiwer^ 
in the English experience of the 1970's. Social work in Western Australia has to betxMne 
WestAtistraiian social work. We need pracikre that is grounded in the everyday realities 
of this place, includir>g its history and its stories and beliefs. This must necessarily 
incorporate Aboriginal kno«^edge and does not preclude the inclusion of overseas 
knowledge evaluated to be appropriate for die Australian context. 

Aboriginal Knowledge: How to it Seen by the Wider Society? 

At Curtin, those of us with an interest in increasing professional social workers' 
knowledge of Aboriginal issues saw as our task the opening up of ex' sting social work 
knowledge frameworks to perspective taking. This would increase the chance of 
Aboriginal knowledge when given by Ab(Miginal people being 'seen' and 'heard' in 
its own terms. Mess^ sent could more clearly remain message received instead of 
its being subsumed under what are believed to be greater truths. For example a non 
Aboriginal response to an Aboriginal suggestion can be, "Thats all very well but the 
reality is that education must take place in a school. ' 

From our debate as to how to open up existing knowledge frameworks, a multi 
dimensional conceptual model emerged. This is simplistically diagrammed in Fig. \. 
This model is not an explanatory one. It seeks to tease out and order some of the factors 
to be addressed in oiganising a cun-iculum that will prepare social workers to work 
effectively with Aboriginal people. It is an open model and only lists some of the 
possible dimensions. It is conceived as being constantly subject to revision depending 
upon feedback from ptactice. 
Finiire I 

ABORIGINAL KNOWLEDGE — DOES IT CX>UNT? 
DIMENSIONS IDENTIRED IN THE 'SEEING' AND 'HEARING' 
OF ABORIGINAL KNOWLEDGE BY OUTSIDERS 



Aware — "naware 

Affirm ™ — Negate 

Humani.se Dehumanise 

Romantic — Pregmatic 

Pr(Kess . PrixJuct 

Holistic — Analytic 

a>ntextual . Universal 



With a dynamic. fla.shing light, three dimensional model, the interplay between the.se 
factors would be more easily conceived. This is an example of what happens to 
knowledge when reduced to the flat paper culture. 
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Dctaib of DimemiQns Identtfkd in 
by the Wider Sodety 

a) Awareness ~ un awareness dimension 

Gmmunicy advisor who did not know what 'kaitiya* meant after twelve months 
in a community where the cry of kaitiya coming' traced his every move. To him 
everything was *mumba)umbo' unless it was in English. 

b) Affirmation — negation continuum 

David Carnegie's Spintfex and Sand' (1982) contains good examples of how 
Aboriginal kno^eci^ can be affirmed even as it is being negated e.g. using 
Aboriginal knowledge to locate water but assuming this a once off need because 
the black race must inevitably fi^le before the superior powers the white. 
Carnegie made his epk: joumey ftcnn Kalgoorlie to Halls Creek almost a century 
ago but the social Darwinism that supported his process of negation is with as 
yet. 

c) Dehumanised — humanised continuum 

TTiere is a common belief that 'we' aa as spontaneous individuals whereas 
'traditional Aboriginal people' are but puf^^ets held on a string by their culture. 
We are humans, subjects of our own actions, while Aboriginal people are objects. 
Both Black and feminist writings have clearly developed the oppressive 
consequences for those so objectified. 

d) Romantk pragmatic or ideal and real continuum 

This relates closely to the previous dimension and a manifestation can often be 
seen in the newly qualified social worker, fijll of sympathy for the poor Aboriginal, 
who finds it hard to cope with the complex human realities found in praaice. 
Unfortunately the outcome is often a retreat into dogma about Aboriginal people, 
(either positive or ne^tive), remaining closed to input from experience. 

e) Pnxess — product 

This relates to the materialism of our culture and its relative blindness to interaction 
and relationships. This point is developed in Kenneth Liebermans 
'Ethnomethodology of Aboriginal Interaction in Central Australia. See in particular 
his description of an early morning c^amp scene and the wealth of interactional 
knowledge involved. Lieberman rightly points out the paucity of interaaional data 
in the vast Western academic literature on things Aboriginal. 
0 Holistic and analytic dimension 

A story about Marge Spurling, my presenter here ttxlay and a fellow HxMal worker, 
might serve to illastrate this point. The first essays I had to mark at Cunin were 
about the Family and the set question boiled down to Is the fiamily a gcxxl or 
bad thing?' Of all the students' work, Marge's was the only one \^ich concluded 
unequivcKally that it was both at the same time. The either/or fiamewcM-k ofWestem 
thinking that has been so important to our scientific age c^n, in fact, be less than 
helpful in conceptualising the human condition. A more general example is the 
non Aboriginal wonry over whether an Aboriginal person is really an Aboriginal 
if they have a whitefella name, drive a car, or perhaps have less than observable 
blackfella genes. You can only he Aboriginal or not Aboriginal. Sally Morgan's '*My 
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Place" has done a lot to raise peoples' awareness of the complexities transcending 
die black or white appcoach, 
g) Coniextiial realities versus unhrersal abstracts. ScK:iaIIyconAructedtrtK^ 
true reality. 

Social work nnanuals on how to recxjgnise child neglect wherever it occurs on the 
basis of an acultural fixed checklist would be one manifiestation along this 
dimension. 

Cuitin Inidadve to Dale 

These dimensions are obviously interrelated and not exhaustive. The question is what 
have we done at Curtin about reading the current state of play between the dimensions, 

and targetting where we would like the stsae of play shifted to. In all our considerations 
we have been guided by the staff of Curtin's Aboriginal Studies Centre. 
In terms of aaual curriculum changes we have; 

1. Ensured Uiat all units address Aboriginal issues, preferably from an Aboriginal 
perspective, with the use of guest speakers as to date we have no Aboriginal staff. 

2. Introduced a major culture stream into the three Behavioural Science units, which 
stresses the everyday cukural realities of all of its and not just Aboriginal people 
and migrants. 

3. Introduced Community Development and Rural Social Work electives for 3rd and 
4th Year, both of which significantly focus on Aboriginal issues. 

4. Used West Australian Aboriginal literature such as "My Place", "Wandering Girl" 
and "No Su^" to raise student consciousness as to the complexities of the issues. 

5. Non Aboriginal staff have leaured to students on the history of white control of 
the policy and administration of Aboriginal Affairs in this State, with the emphasis 
on understanding the nature of non-Aboriginal knowledge and ideologies about 
matters Aboriginal and how they have shaped our actions. 

6. Endeavoured to recruit Aboriginal students into the cx)urse and have tried to make 
them feel they can build on and share their Aboriginal knowledge, rather than 
be expected to shed it if they are to emerge as proper' professionals. 

7. Perhaps most effectively to date, the Centre for Aboriginal Studies and the School 
of Social work invited as a Visiting Fellow earlier this month, Ulla Watson, Lecturer 
in Aboriginal Knowledge from the Social Work Department at the University of 
Queensland. She has left behind, for students and staff, a wealth of visions and 
ideas. 

Where to from Here? 

That is about as fiar as our initiatives have taken us to date. An obvioas next step 
is the appointment of Aboriginal staff. Though no decisive aaions have yet been uken 
in this regard, I am optimistic about the future and feel that far beyond any of our 
actions 'here has been a marked shift in the wider scxiety making it more receptive 
to Aboriginal knowledge. The first year I was at Cunin, (1984). was at the height of 
the Land Rights debate and there was a distinct lack of u.terest in Aboriginal issues. 
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seemingly cx)loured by an either/or shaped belief ttm ii is *us' or *them\ One scudeni 
actually said, ''Oh no, we*re not going to talk aAxxit them ^n are we? We've already 
done three hours on them and we all knonv how awfiil H is but there is ncthii>g for 
us to do. That's their business/' Needless to say that student went on to take a job 
where she h^ significant control over the everyday lives of Aboriginal people. 

Now at Cuftin there is significant interest among the stifdent body in Aboriginal issues 
and a small but significant number of Aboriginal students. Rather than an understanding 
of Abwiginal realities being conceived of as an esoteric tackon to theory, the usefulness 
of theory in understanding Aboriginal situaik)ns is seen as a central test of any claims 
that theory might have to universality cm the human condition. Along with gender issues, 
issues of race and culture are currently a very fenile ground for social thou^t. 

There is more debate arul awareness than I have experienced before of the existence 
of many social realities More awareness of the interplay of power in everyday life arnl 
the unequal stmggle each of as has to have *our' definition of reality accepted as 'the' 
definition of reality. In Australia generally, the Australian Studies movement is recasting 
the frameworks through which we view ourselves. This gives Aboriginal people a fiau* 
greater chance to be heard and counted. A chance to ensure that the decisioas that 
will effea iheir lives stan where they are 'at*. 
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A PRACTICAL LESSON 



by Eric Hayward 



Hedland College is located In North Wea WA Ttiere are 1700 Aboriginal people who 
lh« in the twin towns know as Hedland and South Hedland, wheie the College is 
situated. Hedland College is a community college and oflfeni mostly TAPE level courses, 
but does contract tertiaiy courses for further education and university institutions. 

Aboriginal people have dWerse lifestyles In the region; some working for mining 
companies whilst others get jobs whenever they can. Unemployment is high, past 
educational opportunity tare — many having only primary levels of education and many 
have ties with surrounding communities. The law is still significant for some town 
people, whilst for others it is somewhat disregarded. 

Hedland is extremely hot in summer when rain sometimes Palls — often temperatures 
may reach the mid and high 40's, days on end. 

the standard of living for many has reached comfortable levels, compared to the 
recent past, htjwever many families rely on stxial welfare. 

In the early 1960's the population was about 1500. Ttxlay through mainly the mining 
industry the population has grown by about 12 times. 

Most older Aboriginal people have been pastoral woriters but the industry- employs 
but a few ntjw. 

I became empltjyed as the Co ordinator of Aboriginal Studies at the College in January 
1987. As part of my teaching duties I was required to teach meeting procedure in the 
communication curriculum. I d like to tell you about that teaching and how I'd changed 
my strategy because of Uximing failure. 

The background to Hedland I ve just given, may be important in as much as that 
it may enable you to appr^iate the situation from the .students' point of vievc'. 

The students in my class varied from basic literacy levels to perhaps mid .secondarv". 
It was unlikely that any would personally know an Aboriginal teacher let alone a st)u- 
west one. It was an interesting setting. 

As mentioned, in the Admission Studies course for Ab«)rigines. the students were 
required to learn abtxit meeting pttxcdures. Ver>- few of the students had ever been 
to a formal meeting and it is probably fair to say that thev regarded the .subject as dull, 
pointless and in-clevant I was the AlxM-iginal lecturer who was trying to teach this subject 
in a formal manner. I wusn't succeeding — btnh myself and the students were frustrated 
and little progress was being made. 

It came to a head towards the conclusion of one of the early two hour sessions. 
One of the .students had been quite openly talking to another for some time, (^viously 
attracting the a«cnti(xi of everybocK' in the class. I gave enough non verbal cues to 
indicate that I was not happy with the behaviour but it still persisted. 
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1 bawled the student out by saying "kx)k Johnny, if you're not interested in the lesson 
you can get out'\ 

Johnny quietened down for a shoit time but veiy sixxi returned to early behaviour 
I spoke to him after class and was told that he was finding it veiy difTicult to hack it. 

In the class was an Aboriginal Teacher Aide. She approached me after the lesson 
and advised me that most students were becxxning turned off. As a consequence I gave 
a great deal of thought about hiyw the teaching oif meeting procedure mi^ be made 
more relevant to the students. I wanted to provide the difficult terminology with 
practical meaning and set the learning in a real world context. 

I could now appreciate the difficulty of students to grapple with words like: 
coastitution, motions, amendments, resolution:^, minutes, secxxKling, scrutineer; and 
phrases like: point of order, standing, ad hoc, and sub a)mmittees. Something had to 
be done. 

While these goals were quite clear, it took son?e time to decide on the teaching 
methixlologv' wtiich should be employed, A method was needed which would nuke 
the lessons more interesting and relevant to the students. The method adopted had 
to ensure the students learnt about meetings and how they are formally condiKled. 

It was realised that without the commitment of the students no teaching methcxl 
or strategy was likely to succeed. Consequently 1 decided to negotiate the methcxJ 
employed with the students. It was considered vital for the students to share 
responsibility- f( )r the a)urse. I made a proposal to the class; if the>' would stan a student 
group with specific goals and hold formal meetings in class, then i would change my 
teaching st\'lc. 

I proposed that the letiuring pan of the lesson would be reduced; the practical 
component of the lesson would be at least half of the two hour lesson; and at the end 
of the semester an event would be planned, ixganised and run by the students. I thought 
it wus an aUraeiive offer. Another essential element of the proposal was that the students 
had to raise fiinds to pay for the function. The students readily agreed to this pr<^)sal, 
probably not realising the hard work and effoit which was entailed. In essence it was 
a contract lx*rwcen .students and teacher. 

The students decided to call their group the Yarrie student group Office bc*arers 
were elcxted and students were niw keen to know all of the duties of each position 
There were so many questions that a series of mini lessons had to be given on the 
role of the office bc*arers» the need to v^Titc down motions, how motions were put 
together, voting, miesof debate, and more. 

>)Hiile some of this material had lx*en taught previousK . students were now interested 
in learning. The>' now had an immtxliaie and practical reason to learn 

There was a lot of discussion between myself and the students on howto raise funds 
It was eventually decided to run a Quiz Night. I then explained the things that had 
to be done. As well, one other college lecturer came in to talk about Qui/ Nights and 
to give the students encouragement. The students were confronted w ith all of the 
questions asscKiated with organising the kind of function the\' selected. Tliey had to 
consider: 
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1. where should it be held? 

2. What's the best date to hold it? 

3. Who should be the compere? 

4. How do we approach people for donations? 

5. Will local businesses give donaticxis? 

6. How will we advertise the event? 

7. Who will put posters up, and where? 
a How much should tickets be? 

9. How much money do wc need to raise? 
These questions had to be discassed in the class meetings. A meeting of 30 people 
jm't deal with every issue and it became obvious that sub committees were needed. 
When the meeting decided to put up posters around the town, or ask for donations 
for the Quiz Night, tasks had to be allocated. I was able to guide the students and teach 
them st)mething about planning strategies and allocating tasks. 1 attempted to alU)t-ate 
tasks fairly and to make the students aware that they would achieve their gtwls if they 
operated as a cohesive team — all contributing to the best of their ability. 

Stjme students lacked confidence. The>' were apprehensive when approaching Kk-uI 
businesses for support. They felt that business petjple had a negative stereotype image 
of AbtMigines. Because I was Abt>riginal 1 could identify and understand their feelings 
and was able to give the students confidence, i encouraged .students to make phone 
calLs, write leneni. discuss their plans with members of the community, and to .seek 
business support. Despite all of the ena)uragement. some students lacked the 
confidence to equally share in these atlivities. but other students ct)ped very 
developed greater self confidence and felt gtxxl about the results of their efforts, 
Students approached approximately one hundred bu.sines.ses for support. The\' were 
.stunned and delighted when the\' found that mt)re than 50 busines.ses donated 
.st)mething. Howe\er for "ach .student it was a daunting ia.sk to ask for donation.s. 

At each meeting gnxips of students were encouraged to report what thc> had 
achic\ cd. As in any oigani.sation < )r committee, some people contribute a lot and some 
people contribute very little. I made no attempt to pressure .students to work hard. 
In.siead I praised thase who were working hard and emphasised that .succes.s is only 
guaranteed v^-hen e\eiyone in a team contributes. 

The Qui/, night made the kxal Aboriginal tommunitv a little bit more aw~arc of what 
the College was doing, The actual night went quite .smoothly. Students collctied and 
sold tickets at the d(X)r. anangcd the furniture, handed out the prizes, and one student 
thanked the audience for coming. Students of the College s Hospitality Course sencd 
drinks and put .sandwiches on each table. 

Because tlic students were successful in raising monc\ . ihty were able to run an 
excursion at the end of the semester. As a group the>' dtvidcxl to hire a bus and go 
to Point Sampson (aht)ut 200km south ). The\' also wanted to iiallenge the students 
at Roebounio lo a game of st)(thall. The excursion and the sporting match were very- 
enjoyable and on the mp there was a feeling of unit> . cohesiveness and satisfaciion. 
Their work had been successful and their ideas had been put into effect. 
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It would be mislesKiing to suggest that all of the students gained a lot from the course. 
Some students became very krcn, active and CHitspoken, while others didnt pttt in mudi 
eflbrt. Those who accepted the challei^ learm adxxit ofganisir^ deaHng with people, 
effectively cx>mmunlcaling their ideas by letter, phone and in person* Ttiey definitely 
leamt a lot about meeting procedure and team work. 

At Hedland College wc aren't pretending that we have all of the answers. Students 
still wanted me to provide the leadership and they didn*t always understand that I was 
vying to foster their independence and sdf direction. In some areas studerus were 
reliKtant to take responsibility, e.g. finance What I am saying is that in one area of 
I the curriculum our *p(actk:al lessons' worked. We believe that we have established a 

firm founc*atitxi for fiture student activities 
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TEACHING READING TO 

ABORIGINAL ADULTS FROM 

TRADITIONAL CX>MMUNITIES bymum^ 

De^ite the £Kt that most aduhs from tiaditionally oriented Aboriginal communities 
can see little ptrfm in teaming to read there is a small core who, ft» a variety of reasons, 
wsutt to do so. NChat do teachers invoh^ in teaching or planning courses need to know 
about Aborigines to effectively help them to read? It would seem diat Aborigines differ 
fundamentally in their learning styles, worid view and ways of thinking from whites. 
For this reason traditionally oriented Aboriginal adults fiice a number of problems in 
learning to read Many have regarded reading as an essentially meaningless school 
"ritual". Their cultural ways of learning have not included certain formal purposeful 
strategies necessary to develop reading fiar meaning. As reading instruction begins there 
is need to use informal teaching strategies and provide students with culturally and 
linguistically appiofviate material. As instruction proceeds progressively more dif!icult 
material can be used akxig with teaching strategies that help Aboriginal students to 
alter their ftjnctional learning system by adding formal learning behavioure that will 
enable diem to learn meaningfully from text. 

The ability to read and write is an important value for middle class white Australians 
like myself To be able to read is considered "natural". There may even be a tendency 
to think there is something unnatural or strange about someone who can't read and 
write. Schools teach a subjea "reading", giving it prominence as a skill of great value. 
Australian Aboriginal societies on the other hand were traditionally oral communicators. 
One might think that the bng contact with white society has changed Aborigines, 
causing diem to value the ability to communicate in writing. However, even where 
little traditional culture seems to remain, Aborigines still rely mainly on oral language 
for inteipersonal and inter community cOTimunication. A study by FesI ( 1982) among 
the Aborigines of three communities in \^aoria and New South Wales showed that 
these relatively non traditional groups had "little or no interest in literacy tuition" (48) 
and that "literacy ability ... has little value as a skill in Aboriginal society". The most 
important needs of Aboriginal people which cenu-e on relationships with kinsfolk, their 
land and the world of the spirit, are met, as they always have been, through oral 
communication. 

li is not surprising, then, that in more traditional Aboriginal communities, where the 
people have only come in coniaa with literacy much more recently, there is not a 
general interest in learning to read and write. In some communities, however, there 
are those who express an interest in learning to communic-ate through text. Some are 
aware of the ongoing culture Iciss being experienced by their people and are interested 
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in (jkxumenting history and stories before they are lost. Some are, or want to bec^ me, 
teachers in community education programs For this work they need to be able to read, 
sometimes both in their vernacular as well as in English. Some of these fdk also want 
to be able to study so that they can gain fiill teaching cTedentials. CXhers are interested 
in studying the Bible in their own language or in English, Still others, increasingly aware 
that litemcy is important for politk^ reasons, want to be able to deal with those outside 
their cukure — politkrians, govemmeru officials and non-Aboriginal community 
workers. Thex Aborigines want to gain informaticxi from letters, news reports and 
documents, and to be able to respond in writing to outskiers. So there is, as I observe 
it, a small but growinggroup interest in litetacy. This means that more and more teacher 
linguists, aduk educators, tutors and others are responsible for providing reading 
instruction for Aboriginal adults in communities where much of tiaditional cuhure and 
language still remains What is more, these individuals requesting instruction will not 
be satisfied with the very basic literacy ability generally present in most remote 
communities. They are wanting literacy^ to be a tool they can use for their own and 
their people's ends. 

This paper first tries to summarise some of the things that instructor will need to 
know about their Aboriginal students in order to effectively help them to develop the 
purposeful litenay skills they are seeking Secondly the likely problems Aboriginal 
students may face in becoming literate are examined. The final section of the paper 
outlines the reading teaching strategies and activities that will help traditionally oriented 
Aboriginal adults to learn to use literacy purposeful^. 

WHAT ADULT UTERACY TEACHERS NEED TO KNOW ABOUT THEIR ABORIGINAL 
STUDENTS 

In recent years there has been quite a kit of reseaivh that has looked at cxlucationally 
significant differences bc*tween Aborigines and non Aborigines. Work has fwussed on 
the Aboriginal view of reality^ (Bain 1979), cognitive development (Dasen 1973, 1975; 
Seagrim and Lenckm 1976. 19H0; Klich and Davidson 19S4 ), learning st>les and modes 
of learning behaviour (Davidson 1977; Han-is 1977, 1980. 1982a, 1982b, 1984; Christie 
1980, 1982a, 1982b, 1983, 1984a, 1984b, 1985). There have also been attempts to 
develop literature based on the prior knowledge and interests of Aboriginal people 
(Russo 1981; Russo and Harris 1982; Nicholls 1984) and to emphasise the hinctional 
aspects of reading, and other areas of classrcKmi learning (Davidson 1983: Christie 
lS^2a, 1983; Harris 1984 ). Most nf this work has lx*en with children, although some 
writers have aiiemptedtoapply findings to work with AlM)riginal adults ( McC ath 1983 ). 

Aborigines have a way of k)oking at the world that is radkrally different from non- 
Aborigines 

Aboriginal and non Aboriginal people \ iew the world diflcrently. and it is reasonable 
to assume that these differences need to be understtHnJ in any attempts to introduce 
to Aboriginal people the new skills of literacy. According to Margaret Bain ( 1979: 372 
392), Aboriginal people and white people are brought up through childhiKKl U) use 
mental prcK esses, language and language structures in ways that are \ erv different. Du se 




differences mean that Aboriginal people and white people think about and talk about 
the worid ftom quite dififerent perspectives (Seagrim and Lendon 1980: 181 213). The 
basic difference betswcen the two worid views is that the non Aboriginal sees the wori^ 

in terms of impersonal, objective and quantifiable transactions, while the Aboriginal 
sees it in terms of niatkmd^ Bain (1979: 374) lists several important points about 
these two very different ways of looking at the work! which are summarised below. 
Firstly, the white man sees his workl as consisting of things logically related by 
impersonal causes and effects. The Aboriginal on the other hand sees the things 
in his v orld are as related to eternal spiritual persons such as, for example, crow 
or kangaroo. So, says Bain, when an Aboriginal man says that a panicular area of 
land is his mother, he is speaking literally and in a way quite inaccessible to the 
Western mind. 

Secondly, the notion of more or less, that is, of quantity and the quantifiable, is 
not tMily irrelevant but contrary to the Aboriginal view of the worid. 

Thirdly, for the Aboriginal person, scxial interaction is not bt)und by the present 
historical moment. Creative ancestors, tcxemic beings and deceased relatives a.<; all 
present, although mostly unseen, among those wht) can be seen not tmty in 
ceremonies but also jn everyday life. 

Fourthly, for an Alxjriginal, much of what goes on in the seen world can be 
explained in terms of interaction between people and the unseen worid. This view 
of reality enables the Aboriginal perstm to explain the transcendent but is so different 
from the white jKfson's way of kwking at the world that when the two come tog^Hher 
they totally misunderstand each other. In the same way that the average whitefella's 
world view causes him to miss altc)gether much t>f what the Aboriginal person sees, 
so the Aboriginal person's perspective on life prevents him from understanding the 
physical world in logically and objetiively related quantifiable units as the m)n 
Abt)riginal does. 

In her research Bain explores the main w-ays that these differing world vieus clash 
( 1979: 3H7 392). Christie ( 19H4: 9) itxiks at three of her conclusions mt)St relevant to 
the education setting. I have summari.sed the.se points bekm-. 

That Aboriginal thinking is tied to their immediate experience and tt) their ways 
of putting things into categories. Tlie\' have difficulty with h\ix)thetical questions. 

That the Alx)riginal view of the world inhibits ideas t)f causation number and 
c()n.senation (the abilit>' to understand that things that have changed in .some ways, 
for example, in shape, are still the .same as they were beft)rc in other ways). 

Tliat the way of l(H>king at the world which the Al»riginal has learnt makes it 
hard for him to build up in his mind the same kinds of ways of cia.ssifying t)r grtniping 
things together that are very important in the early stage of the non Abt)riginals 
cognitive de\elopment. 

The culture and language of btith Aborigines and ntm- Aborigines shapes the way they 
do mental tasLs 

Tlie Swiss psychologist l^iaget and other researchers haw siiitlied how childrcMi learn 
to classih ohjccts acvording to their pnnx-rtics and how the\ learn to understand 
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to the concrete). This stage of thinking is called "cxxKrete opeiational thinking". A 
lator sstage of thinking, that of ''fonral opeiational thinking*', invoh^es the to 
classify and work mentally with kleas that are im^ginery, hypothetk:al and not tied to 
the concTete* Research wixh Aboriginal chikken and studies cofi^xtfing their 
development to that of white chiklren show that a large proportkm of Aborigines do 
not learn either the concme operational rKV the formal operational w^ 
For these people these stages are not arrived at in childhood nor in adulthood (Dasen 
1973). Seagrim and Lendon (1980) cx)nclude that this is because the different ways 
of thinking as described by Piaget, are in &ct taught to us by our cuktu^ 
don't usually say things in their languages or think in ways that dont fit in with what 
their culture has taqght them. Because these stages of thinUr^ are required in 
mathemsuk^ it seems that the introductkxi of numeiacy is likely to threaten Aboriginal 
culture "at its very roots (Ses^m and Lendon I960: 212). Seagrim and Lendon 
cx)mment that it does not seem that the dcvelopmetM of literacy will produce such 
problems. However, fiom other research, especially th* from Mkrhael Christie ( 1984), 
it seems that the development of a high degree of literacy skill could very well produce 
some very radical changes in Aboriginal mental fwtxesses. 

Most Aboriginal Icamii^ is done informally in contrast to non Aboriginal school 
learning 

From his research ai Milingimbi, Stephen Harris (1977, 1980) described traditi<Mial 
ways Aborigines ieam. Other studies from very different areas and among different 
groups support his findings (Harris 1984, Christie 1984b). These ways cf learning are 
**informar* in nature and contrast markedly with those used in the "formal" Western 
ciaSvSrix)m. Each stxiety, it seems, has its own ways of promoting learning that ensures 
effective living within that scxiety. The Aboriginal ways arc fimaional for the kinds 
of learning Aborigines traditionally needed to live effectively in their society. The five 
maK>r ways Harris lists are summarised here: 

Learning by ^'observation and imitation" rather than through verbal instruction, 
as most formal classroom learning is done. The bulk of Aboriginal learning — survival 
skills, scxial skills, art, dance, music is best done this wav\ 

Learning by 'personal trial and error" rather than through verbal instaiction and 
demonstration. Aborigines Ieam by doing. 

Learning by "real life performance * rather than h)' pratticc in contrived settings. 

Learning * by wholes". There is little focus on sequencing and learning parts of 
skills. Rather there is a strong tendency to Ieam the whole. So, for example, the 
whole dance is performed^ Mastery is accomplished "by successive approximations 
of the efficient end product". 

Problems are solved by "persistence and repetition". ( Harris 1984: J4 5) 

The learning styles used in white scxicty are in marked contrast to those outlined 
above. Even before they begin formal classroom learning, white children are taught 
by parents to respond to verbal instructioas and to xsk and answer cjuestions. These 
kinds of learning behaviour are part of the formal learning which the>' will encounter 
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in the classroom. Fonnal learning has been described by various reseafchers (Scribner 
and Cole 1973; Harris 1977, 1984; Christie 1982a, 1983, 1984b, 1986). According to 
these aifthors this kind of leatnii^ is: 

"Decontextualised'' and has little to do with immediate everyday life and survival. 

''Heavily dependem on words'\ both spoken and written, because it is largely 
learning out of the real-life context* 

"Conscious'', in that people doing it are mostly aware that they are involved in 
a learning task. 

Often carried out by the ''sequencing of pans of a skill or a body of knowledge ^ 
and learning them part by part until the whole is mastered. 

Often planned and supervised to some extent by a teacher. 

Christie (1982a, 1983, 1984b, 1986) calls this kind of formal learning behaviour 
''purposeful learning''. He points out thstt purposeful learning requires: 

A gcNd which is cx>nscioiisly and accurately kkntified by the learner before effective 
learning takes place. This is in contrast to informal learning where the teaming is 
iiKidental and the goal is the performaiKe of the activity. Christie discx>vered that 
Aboriginal children in a formal setting will often not see the learning goal For them 
the goal may be "to please the teacher" (Christie 1980j or "to get a page full of 
tkHcs'' or "to go throng the classroom activities as a kind of pleasant ritual". They 
miss the real learning goals of these activities (Christie 1983)* 

Jut^ement, helping the learner monitor his progress towards the known goal. 
Feedback, to ensure that he do this, is provided in a formal learning environment. 
A student who has learned to monitor his own progress will be able to reflea on 
what he has learnt, acknowledge his errors and accept correction, and continue with 
funher le^ing after initial siKress. 

Internal or personal control. The formal learner willingly and consciously directs 
and regulates his her own learning behaviour. Frequently, according to Christie, 
Aboriginal students will wait passively, expecting the teacher to give them learning 
( 1984b). When he questioned students about how to learn well Christie got answers 
like "sii down", "listen to the teacher", "be quiet". His upbringing has not taught 
the Aboriginal student that he can make learning happen by trying and thinking. 

PROBi£MS ABORIGINAL ADl^LTS MAY FACE IN DEVELOPING MEANING MAKING 
UTERACY SKILLS 

Not knowing what leading is 

Researchers and writers like GcxKlman (197S, 1976a, Smith (1978, 1979) 

and Latham and Sloan { 1979) vic\v reading as a psycholinguistic process whereby a 
reader reconstructs as best he can from a visual code the writer's meaning. (A listener 
ases a similar process for deriving meaning from an oml ccxle.) Language, according 
to these writers, has two levels: surface structure", that is the sounds cx written 
representaiii)n, and deep struaure", that is, meaning. The two are related by a system 
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of rules called syntax or gnvnniar. The meaning (deep structure) of a wriaen or spoken 
discourse (sur&ce structure) is asceitained by the reader at hesuner not only throi^ 
sounds or gy;^ic t e pre &c i Ha iions, but also firom the way in which the words, scmences 
and larger units of language are relaied to each other by these rules. The rules of 
language i!se are learnt informally durnig childhood in the coruext of everyday 
experience (Camboume 1964)* The ability to recreate meaning fipom the spoken or 
written language cxide depends upon the ^iliiy to associate internalised concept or 
meanii^ schemes, "die world in the head^ as Smith ( 1978: 79) calls it, devek)ped 
through experience, with this code. 

According to Gcxxlman ( 1976a), in eflfea, reading is a "psycholinguistic guessing 
game'\ an acTive puiposelul process in whkrh the reader uses as much graphk: 
information as he needs (how much will depend on how ^miliar the reader is with 
vocabulary* ideas and langu^ patterns used) in combination with semantic and 
syntactic information to decide what the writer meaas. 

'Tlie efficient reader (like the efficient listener) engages in a process involving 
sampling, predicting, testing and confirming: thas relying on strategies that yield 
the most reliable piediction with the minimum use of information available/' 
(Caimey 1982: 32) 

In their ixal culture Aborigines have minimal exposure to literature and few nnxJels 
of reading. Those who have experienced reading instructicm have often been uught 
by ina{^r(^priate methods. Few have leant what real reading is. Many, as Christie 
suggests ( 1983 X view it as a kind of meaningless sch<x>l "ritual" It is essential that 
the strategies used to teach Aboriginal adults provide them, from the beginning, with 
an underHtanding of what reading really is. (Harris 19H2a) 

Cuhuralty and UnguistlcaUy un&miliar reading materials 

Readers depend heavily on their lywn kno^edge of the world as well as language 
when the>' are making meaning from text (Smith 1978: 50 100; Pearson and Johnson 
1978; Latham and Sloan 1979: 26 52). This knowledge is largely determined by a 
person s cultural affiltsuion. Culturally and linguistically unfamiliar material will be more 
difficuk to understand. At the base of such difficulties, in the case of non Aboriginal 
authored material being used by Aborigines, lie not minor differences in detail hut 
the radical!)' different world views of the two scK ieties. That these kinds of difficukies 
are experienced by Aboriginal readers has been demonstrated in several studies cited 
by l>avids<)n ( 19H3 X Harris ( 19H2a), while acknowledging this difficult), points out 
that if people only ever read material that is culturally and linguistically familiar they 
will never dc^velop new schemata ( mental systems dtAelofx*d by and used in k*aming) 
and be able to read and understand more widely Some piissible ways of dealing with 
the problems creatcxl by linguistically and culturally unfamiliar reading niaZeriais are 
discussed in the next section of this pafXT 

Workl vk;w and kamii^ stykrs 

A fiinher problem traditional Aboriginal adults face when leaming to read is that 
their culture socialises them to lc*arn almost exclusively by informal nic*ans- liinguage 
and survival skills, knowledge al^uit the bush and niainothcr things are Icurni without 
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anyone ever consciously planning a program to leach these and without the learner 
ever sening out to consciously learn thera It is not that these things just 'happen 
natmally". In foct. Aboriginal society, from early chikJhooU. puts social pressure on the 
individual to leam these functional skills (Harris 1984). 

Similar pressures exist In whitefella society. Here social pressures ensure that white 
children leam the skills they need to luiKtion in their society Much oS this learning 
IS done in infonnal ways similar to those used in Aboriginal society. However, the 
majority of white chiUien also leam, before they ever come to school, the foundations 
of the kind of purposeful formal learning that they will do when they go to school. 

From Harris' (1982a, 1982b. 1984) and Christie's (1982a, 1983, 1984b, 1986) work 
it is clear that if Aboriginal adults are going to be able to read to-Ieam they need in 
the pfocess to leam to- leam formally or as Christie puts it, "purposefully". Furthermore 
it seems that these differences in learning styles are pan of a complex of interrelated 
factors including tadkally differing ways of viewing reality (Bain 1979) and difference 
in cognitive development (Seagrim and Lendon 1980) which together make up the 
fundamental differences between Aboriginal and non Aboriginal people. If they are to 
leam to use literacy skills in meaningful ways, as some now seem to want. Aboriginal 
adults may need to be prepared to make some very real changes to the way they leam 
and think and perhaps to the way they view the wtwld. 

Moavatkm and the cthkal impUcattons of teamii^ td read purposefully 

The final problem to be singled out here is that of motivation. A fundamental 
prerequisite of learning to read is "wanting to read" (Sloan and Latham 1981: 50). This 
paper began by pointing out that "literacy ability ... has little value as a skill in 
Aboriginal .stxiety". Beside this some writers have indicated that Aborigines, for 
example the Aninda (Seagrim and Lendon 1980. 21 1) and the Pitjantjatjara (Snowden 
1981). have resi.sted formal sthtx)ling because they, consciously or perhaps sub 
consckHLsly. sense that if the>' or their families take pan In it seriously it will change 
them radically. For this rea.sop there .seems little point in mounting large scale adult 
literac>- programs. Those who ha . e a purpose for learning to read (Christie 1986) should 
be the ones with whom adult literaa workers kxus their attentitMi. If, htwvever, 
becoming purptxsefiilly' literate as di.stinct from being " ritual readers' is likely lo result 
in some profound changes in the ftindamental thinking and learning prtKes.ses of 
Aborigines, and there is much evidence that it will, are there not some ethical i.ssues 
to be worked through before teachers embark on such prtjgrams? Teachers need to 
be a\\arc that the\ are not jusi teaching a skill, but are in faa catalysts of what could 
be profound change. It is \ ital that literacy workers develop a sensitivity to the reactions 
t)f tho.se the\- are a.vsisting in literacy learning. Aboriginal adults must not be coerced 
to leam to read and should be able lo select materials they feel are appropriate and 
reject nieaningle.vs and offensive materials. 

By far ihc Ix-st \va\ to ensure culturally sensitive reading education, both for adult 
Aborigines and children, would be to train traditional Aboriginal pec^le as teachers. 
Recentiv several writer have made this |X)int and some teacher training institutions 
are trv ing to make it po.ssible ( ShervvixHj 19H2; Harri.s. Graham and Buschenhofcn 1984; 
Harris. Graham and OdIingSmce 19HS| Tlic difhcultx' of the task faced by these 
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institutions and by trainee teachers should not be minimised. In Ofder to be abte to 
stimulate the development of meaningful litetacy among their people, Aboriginal 
teachers will need to learn to think and to team in ways that are quite foreign to them. 

WHAT SmiATEGIES SHOULD BE USED IN TEACHING LITERACY TO ABORIGINAL 
ADULTS 

Some general (Mifidfdcs 

The foundfittional principle of all teaching a|)piies« that is, begin where the learners 
are. To ensure that students understand that reading is not a ''meaningless ritual", they 
need to begin learning to read in the languor wkh which they are most familiar, using 
reading materials that reflect their culturally conditioned view of the worid 

Right from the eariy lessons students should be using materials that are meaningful 
and related to their motivations for learning to read Reading outside of the class cx)ntext 
should be encoura^ged in every possible way. As soon as possible students should 
choose their own materials. It is most likely that teachers will need to develop literature 
for their students, e^)ecially if the vernacular is being used. Even if Ei^ish is tised, 
the amount of materiil thatt fits the cTiteria above and is of real imerest to the student 
will be very small. The non existence or scarcity of materials in any language continues 
to make the whole exercise of reading to-leam unrealistk: and unattainable until 
Aboriginal authorship is taken seriously. Finding ways to meet this enormous need 
requires immediate creative stttention. 

Wendell ( 1982: 19 20) discusses the need to develop indigenous authors to write 
for their people. She distinguishes four suges of reading difficulty (from most 
predictable to least predictable) according to the fiamiliarity of author and student with 
the content: 

( 1 ) Content completely familiar to both auth<x and reader 

(2) Content unfiimiliar but experienced by the author, 

(3) Content un&miliar experienced vicariously by author. 

(4) Content unfamiliar uanslated from another language. 

Aboriginal students should begin learning to read ot i stage one material and gnidualk 
progress to stage four material 

The ideas in the material should be discussed and refleaed upon with the student. 
In cxher words, the reading lesson should be a language experience rather than just 
a deccxling lesson, although deccxling is of course a prerequisite to interacting 
meaningfully with text. An imponant goal of the lesson will be to create a forum for 
using language, especially questioning, in such a way as to encourage the development 
of the kind of imaginative and hypcxhetical thinking students will need to develop if 
they are to read to leam. 

Teachers will need constantly' to mcxlel purposeful reading — for enftnTnent. 
humour, current events, history, curiosity or whatever turns the student on. As students 
become more purptiseful in their learning it may help if teachers explain to students 
how the)' are teaching reading and the goals of eac h lesson. 
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Lessons should be cooduaed in a way that enables students right bam the beginning 
to make continuous use of the primaiy meaning-making strategies (sampling, 
predicting, testing, confirming, conecUng). 

Writing, because it fiaices a student to take personal control, should be pan of the 
curriculum from the veiy beginning. It is vital that this, too, be constandy modelled. 

The objert of any teaching/learning activity used should be finding meaning. Games 
that have winning as the object may distract students from the real goal of the activity. 

Rxmal wofd study (phonks, spelling, punctuation and dfcttonaiy skills) and 
handwriting shoukl not be taught during puiposeful reading and creative writing 
lessons, but reserved as distinctly separate exercises. Tlie teacher must ensure that only 
leeful and af^licable exercises are given. And the student must understand that these 
exercises have a purpose, namely to devetop skills in independent pniblem sohring. 
As the teacher explains and models their usefulness in meaningful literacy sessions, 
the usefulness of exercises should be readily apparent to die students. The importance 
of phonic (graphonic) knowledge in learning to read and especially to write should 
not be underestimated. It is often a useful tool in the meaning-making process. The 
consistency of the phonemk: orthographies of many Aboriginal languages makes the 
use of graphaphonic informatiai a less frustrating process than widi English. 

Teaching strategics for pre-reading and beginning stages 

Most non literate Aboriginal aduhs do not understand what reading is. Before they 
learn to read they must make the discoveiy that white children usually make while 
sitting on dad's knee and being read to, that is, "Those marks on the page somehow 
represent meaningful language". This understanding is fundamental. Without it 
students will only ever be "ritual readers". For this reason beginning reading will best 
be taught using a combination of the Language Experience ( LE), the Shared Book (SB) 
and the Neurological Impress strategies (NI). These teaching strategies most resemble 
the informal learning styles of Aborigines, so students will feel comfortable with them. 
All of these strategies focus on meaning rather than decoding and thus help students 
to find out right away what real reading is like. All of these strategies have the capacity, 
as students are ready for them to begin development of purposeful learning, that is 
to help students set learning giials, use feedback and exert personal control. In the 
white classrcxim these .strategies build upon the purposeful learning behaviour students 
began to leam in their homes. In the Aboriginal classroom they should be part of an 
intentionally structured climate in which purposeful learning can be added to the non 
formal functional learning system of the Aboriginal. Teachers should therefore expea 
Aboriginal students to find the.se strategies useful for a much longer time than non 
Aboriginal students. 

Lai^uage experience strategies 

There are .se\'eral variations of the LE strateg>'. These are e7;plained in detail in, for 
example. Skwn and Lathams btx)k Teaching Reading /$...( 1981: 89 123) The mtisi 
significant strengths of this .strategy' are (pp.91 92). 

(a) Students read their own natural language, bascxJ upon their own meaningful 
experiences, (b; TJiere are no difficulties in predicting meaning or undersunding 
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cxxicqHs. The text is semantically and symacttcally matched to each panicipant. The 
reading material in this case, according to Wendell's criteria^ is the easiest of stage one. 
(c) The approach can be used with individuals, groups and whole classes and it is 
economical becmse it requires no books, (d) It is suitable for all age groups, (e) It 
en;d)les a sight vocabulary to be developed rapidly. (0 It can be used in cx)njunction 
with other strategies and provides an easy transition to the formal reading of books. 

Baskally the a|:^roach consists of the following steps: have an experience, discuss 
the experierKe (often buik arourKl an illustration or plKJtogr^), generate an oral text, 
the teacher and/or the student write text, the student reads the L£ text (preceded as 
necessary by prompts fix)kn the teacher), question-aaswer with substantiation by the 
student from the text (a very important part of the strategy if students are to learn to 
search the text Hither than the experience for meaning ), development of a word bank 
leading to rapid acquisition of useful sight vocabulary, and finally the student sharing 
the story with others. There are numerous helpfiil variations on this strategy as given 
for example in Osmond ( 1984: 23 27) and Langlands ( 1985). 

Shared book strategies 

SB strategies described in detail by Holdawu)' ( 1979) and Sloan and Latham ( 1981: 
113 116) involve the preparation of a hixk with highly predictable, often repetitive 
text. In Aboriginal oral literature, dreamtime legends, songs and many hunting stories 
have such structure. The group and teacher read the text several times. This is followed 
by a variety- of oral cloze prcxredures where the group and/or individuals are asked 
to predict what comes next (the word or phrase ccAercxJ). This encourages them to 
use their syntactical arxl semantic knowledge and de\'ek)ps primary meaning making 
skills. Big bcx)ks, overhead projectors, charts of the text which can be cut up and 
reassembled arc all aids used with SB approaches. Questions and answers, with ciral 
substantiatkMis from the text as in LE, are also a vital aspea of this approach for 
devek)ping student ability. The instmclor m<xJels gtXKl questioning, by asking a variety 
of ckxsed or open quc^stions of the text. There are many variations of this stratcgv'; for 
example see Osmond ( 1984: 34 ) and Langlands ( 198S ). 

Neurok)gk:aI imprrns method and related strategies 

The NIM, lap or repeated reading strategy (Sparber 19"^9) is ideally a one sH:deni 
to one teacher approach but can also be used in groups with a teacher or using tiped 
material. The strategy entails the student following out loud (echoing) the teacl^ers 
t)r a recorded oral reading of a text while following the text. In this way the text is 
read through several times. Christie's article "Fluent reading in ten eas>' lessons" ( 1982 ) 
describes a variation of this approach using cassette recordings of b(x)ks to help slow 
readers improve their reading skills and lc*am purposefijlly. With this approach, students 
can "read" interesting, meaningful text immediately and sight vocabulary- grows rapidly. 
NIM can be ust*d from pre reading through to fluent rc*ading stages, Variations of Nl 
using oral clo7,e and question answer with subsiantiaiion from the text are helpful in 
developing purposeful learning. 

Teaching strategkrs for devek^ping independent reading-to-leam 

The strategies listed above contain some elements that begin to mow students in 
the direction of purposefiil independent reading t(> learn. TlK"foll(nving straicHi<^*^f<^ "^^ 
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much more strongly on this. These strategies will be quite foreign and even offensive 
to the Aboriginal student as they will "force" him to learn and think in ways that he 
does not normally use in his culture and language. 

Predicted substantiated silent discourse reading strategy (PSSDR) 

this group strategy (Sloan and Latham 1981: 143 152) is similar to strategies 
described by Osmond (1985: 34 36) for use with non Aboriginal adults and to that 
used by Tharp (1981, 1982) and Au (1981) in Hawaii. A variation of PSSDR, called 
Individual Reading (IR) to be used with individuals, is also outlined by Sloan and 
Utham ( 1981 : 163-168). All could be described as "direct teaching of compreheasion" 
strategies. In PSSDR a shon text, one that can be read in five to ten minutes, is ased. 
Students then anticipate the content of the text finom title, illustrations, first .sentence 
and/or paragraph. Their predictions are discussed Students are then reminded of what 
to do if they wme to an unknown word (guess, read around, substitute, leave out, 
insen nonsense word). Next the teachers asks an open discourse question, one ^hat 
will aid the student in exploring the meaning of the whole discx)ur5e. The student then 
reads the whole text silently in order to aaswer the question. Unknown words are 
marked and may be worked on in word study sessions later. The discourse question 
is then discussed. All answers are received, correct or <xherwi.se. Then in the next .step 
of the strategy a variety of other questions, both closed and open in nature, are asked. 
As many students as possible give oral aaswers and .substantiate from the text by oral 
reading. Those students who miscue are helped to self ccwrect by hearing the (Xher 
students give substantiatioas for their answers to the same questioas. Dramatic oral 
reading of the text may then be undertaken. After this strategy is being effectively used 
the Re Quest .strategy should be introduced. 

Re Quest strateg>' (RQS) 

This strategy- is described by l^ewis larking ( 1984). Both students and teacher rend 
a text silently. Students then ask questions of the teacher abt)ut the passage. The teacher 
then t ikes a turn at asking questions, being carefol to provide good question mcxJels. 
A variep of question t>'pes can be intrtxluced in this way. This strategy will help 
Aboriginal .students to de\ e!op questioning behaviours which are not naturally part of 
their culture (Christie 1984) and to be able to relate to text in a questioning way. 

Uninterrupted sustained silent reading (USSR) 

This strategy requires students and teacher lo ch{K)sc their own hocks and read 
unintertupted for peritxis of up to half an hour. In this strategy the teacher and other 
.students pro\'idc nnxlels of silent, self controlled purposcKil reading. The .strategv' is 
difficult to implement unlcs.s there is a g(Kxl selection of reading material available. 
(Christie 19H3: 72; Sloan and Utham 1981: 31 36) 

Discussion aided analytical reading strategy (DAAR) 

This .stratcg\'. described b\' SKran and latham ( 1981 : 242 24-4 ). could be of use with, 
for example. Aboriginal teacher trainees studying texts or for group Bible .studies. The 
.straicgN' is identical to PSSDR except that foHowing the di.scu.ssion of the discourse 
question, students work from work sheets in small di.scussion groups. On the work 
.sheets arc scwral questions, say up to six, with spaces j roxided for writing out an 
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answer. Students all read the same text and make notes of their answers to the questions. 
Answers are shared, subsuntiated from the text and discussed. Finally the group agrees 
upon an answer to the questions together 

Reading study stmcgles 

There are several strategies described by Sloan and Latham (1981: 251-254) as 
individual study strategies, for exampk? SQ5R (Survey, qi^ion, read, write, review). 
These strategies like PSSDR and DAARencoursige students to question 
text, read for answers to questions, write answers and reconstruct meaning, now that 
input has been obtained from the text. SQ3R type strategies have limited use for 
Aborigines but students who wish to fonher their education may need to leam to use 
such strategies There may also be ways of adapting this approadi for Bible study with 
individual study leading on to group discussion and applicsttion of concepts learned. 

Writers such as Holdaway (1979) and Sloan and Latham (1981) suggest numerous 
activities that may be helpful in teaching Aboriginal students to leam reading for 
meaning. The most useful of these would include: 

• sentence recx>nstrualon 

• sentence expansion 

• many kinds of onU and written cloze activities 

• infrxmation matching activities 

• finding small words in larger ones 

• many different kinds of Bingo and c^rd games 

CONCLUSION 

Learning to read to leam is likely to have a profound effect on the way Aborigines 
see the world, leam and think. Modem approaches to teaching reading such as Language 
Experience, Shared Book and Neurologic^al Impress Method may be effective tools in 
beginning the pnx^ of teaching Alx)riginal adults to read to leam. Other approaches 
of a more formal nature, like Predkted Std^stantiaied Silent Discx)Ufse Reading and 
Discussion Aided Analytical Reading, can continue this pnxess. These will be effective 
with Aboriginal adults as they are with ^tiites because they are essentially strategies 
developed to teach reading as a meaning making prcxess. Teachers of traditionally 
oriented Aboriginal adults need to understand, however, that as these strategies are 
used effectively with their students they will be doing far more than teaching reading. 
They will, in effect, be assisting students to reshape their learning styles. 
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KARRAYIU* (BAYULU) b^Bany Lenmrd 

Introduction 

• Bayulu Kairayili school started up after the town schcx>l in Fitzroy Crossing. 

• Bayulu is about 17 kms frt)m Fitzroy Crossing, st> it is t(x) far for petiple to travel 
in to town every day. 

• Some people don't have a drivers licence or a motw car which makes it difficult 
for them to travel to town. 

• It was decided to build a school at Bayulu. 

• It is a small schod. We have put in a submission to the government \o make the 
buikiing bigger. We are still waiUng to hear about this. 




Thv mmun 's class 

• We do Wo dirt'erent sorts of things at Ba>ailu Karrayiii. 



• Younger women, from the ct)mmuni7, have a silkstreening business at Ba\aiiu. 
Seven women arc empk)yed under the Community- Development Project, to print 
their (totj design.s on t shirts. 

BARRY LENNARD, Bayulu Community'. KO ^4. Fit/ro\ Crossing WA 6"'6S 

* " Kan-jyili K s \X:ilin;iiam word meailinn ;t tsiithfrinK "• ^>^li'l''» 'i*^^ <^^lu*^'a''<»n 



• We sell the diirts at the local Fitzroy supermarket and an Aboriginal operated store, 
This year we will be sending shirts to the Yoric Fair to sell them. 

• The girls enjoy having the stlkscreentng workdiop at the cxmmunity. They do not 
have to tmvel in to town, but can wixic at something they enjoy their own 
community. 

• The>' also have scmethtng to do with their time. 

• Thev' cam money from the 0)mmunity Development Empk>yment Project and from 
commission on t shiits they sell 

• Okler people at the ct>mmunity a>me to school to learn to read and write the 
English language. They also learn about numbers and maths. 

• At the moment it is women who cx>me to the school most often. 
The pet^le vAxo come to Bayulu Kanuyili like to do so because: 

1 . They^ arc learning to read and write. 

2. Thev* are learning to write their name. 

This is a g^xxJ thing when thev* have to sign for things. They dcw'i have to use 
an X, 

3. People can recognize their names when mail is addressed to them. 

4. Tht^* go on bush trips. 

This is g<xK! because the>^ bring kids and teach them bush skills and language. 
It is also a time to tell stories, which arc written dowti. 
The students make ixx>ks, using their own stories. 

The stories are used as rc^ading txK)ks in class to help |ieople along with their 
reading skills. 

5. People sa\ that it is gtKxJ having an adult education centre at Bayulu community. 
Scmie |XH>ple who just sat at camp all day, before the schix)l was there, now have 
something to do. 

St)me |XH)ple who used to .spend a lot of time at the pub, or drinking at other 
places, now have something to do with their time. 

Some people who used to play cards all the time don t play as much now because 
lhc\ ran sjXMid time at sch(H>l or the silk screening workshop. 
6 People from Bayiilu Comnninit>' would like to see more education opj-K)nuniiies 
set up for young sch(K)l leavers. Tlie only way these young jxople can, at present, 
get further education is if then* leave their homes and families. 
The places the\' can stud\* at arc far away from their communities and they get 
homesick a'^d find it difficult tocofx* with ne\\ place and different people. 
The people at Bauilu sch(X)l think there needs 10 be more communit\ based 
education for these xoung jXM )ple and a tertiarv- rv]x institute set up in the Kiniberlcy 
region. 

Making Books 

Purposf* of this talk - to tell you how we make reading b<H)ks and^vhy we make 
them. 

HOW 

• We go bush son^etimes for a weekend. It is best to ut) at the week'.ncl because 
the Kids can come. Vrnr/ are at scIkk)! during the wecK, 
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• We either gti on a fishing or hunting trip. 

• After setting up camp we go fishing or hunting. 

• After we have been fishing or hunting we come ba< k id camp» put the goanna or 
barramundi (sometimes both) in a ground oven, have a cup of tea and a ydm. 

• We tell siories abow what we did during our day. 
Sometimes people tell stories about the old days. 

• Our teacher writes down what we say. 

• When we awne back to town our teacher writes our storv' ixi big pieces of paper. 

• We draw pictures to suit the sentences that are written on the pieces of paper. 

• We send the p^to Halls Creek. The Kinsley Language Resouae Centre people 
have a laminating machine and they laminate the pages and bind them ti)getner 
so they are made intoa book. 

• Our teacher makes worksheets to suit the stories so we can get used to the words 
in the bix)ks. 

• Then we read the bcx)ks. 
WHY 

• We have been making our own bix)ks for a while nass\ Pcx)ple are becoming used 
to telling stories. Seme paypk who were tix) shy before, to tell a sior>\ are now 
good storytellers. We are also learning about the English language. We tell our 
stories in En^ish and so have practice at .speaking it. 

• The stories are about things we do and places we go to. The people in the stories 
are people we know. We enjoy reading these stories more than stor\ b(K)ks wc 
buy 

• Because the siories are abt)ut things we know and do the words in the siories are 
words we use all the time, li is easier for us to learn these words. 

• The worksheets are then easy for us to understand and do because we know the 
words, people and pbces written about in the biK)k. 

• We feel great when we know we can read a htH)k we have all helped to make. 
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"LEARNING OUR WAY: COONANA 
WOMEN'S GROUP' COONANA 
ABORIGINAL COMMUNITY 

ty Joyce Sutiding 

Introduction 

Hello! My name is Joyce Nudding. I am a Family 
Resource Wwker with the Deparonent for Community 
Services and I work from the Kalgoorlie Office. I get 
suRxwt for my work firom Social Workers Rosali Dwyet \ 
in Head Office, Penh and Davki Mitchie in the Kalgoorlie \ „lgo«lJ 

In late 1985, after a few meetings with workers from the 
Dej)anment for Community Services and the Cundeelee 
Community, the Department for Community Services was asked by Cundeelee Council 
to set up a Homemaker Programme for the women of Cundeelee, to help them in 
the move into the new hcxising Project at Coonana, which was to begin in 1986. 

The Homemaker Programme was a special project. In one of the early meetings p» 
Cundeelee, the women were asked: "who could visit from Kalgoorlie each week, i 
work with you?" I was the perstm asked to help them. 
NEW BEGINNINGS 

The Cundeelee people moved over to the new housing in Coonana and are now 
known as the C(X)nana Community. 

The move was very traumatic as well as very exciting for everyone. As well as a new 
place and name, "Coonana" had problems. The people "felt" the move as there were 
many new things to learn and decisions to be made. Coonana folk have come frt)m 
traditional camp living, to a western lifestyle of living in houses which have a kitchen, 
bedrooms, bathroom and toilets. 

The Europeans put pressure on the Communit>' to move to Coctfiana early in 1986, 
as they wanted to stan the school year right on time in February 1986. The Government 
Departments — Health and Education, already had their housing for staff, but most 
of the community didn't have housing and still slept in the bush camp. The only 
community people with housing were the Store Manager, the Community Manager and 
the Assistant Manager. Most houses were not yet completed and this caused some 
friction and jealousy. 
For example: 

1. The extended families lived on the verandahs of the completed houses. 

2. Some relatives were upset because certain ones couldn't come into homes and 
talk to certain pet>ple. 
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3. Ttie old people didn't like imwing to Coonana as their heans were elsewhere, in 
their homeland. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO COONANA FROM 1986 TO 1968? 

The Homemaker prolamine was set up to help ami teach the women how to use 
91s stoves, clean the houses, using the right cleaning materials, the proper use of toilets, 
safieiy with electricity and other things. 

The success of these teachings didn't come overnight. When I came out at first, every 
Wednesday, I just got the women together for meetings and we discussed these things. 
At the beginning, for sround six months nothing happened, as the women were very 
shy and didn't know what to talk about. We often sat for long periods of silences and 
no one sakl anything, but, after some coaxing and encouraging them to ulk. things 
started hxppening, very qukrkly. 

The Women's Group is very intelligent and very enthusiastic. The goals the women 
have set themseh^es and achieved in such a short space of lime are very remarkable 
and should be very highly commended. 1 give them top marks. 

HOMEMAKER PROJECTS ACHIEVED SO EMI 

1986 1987 

1. Bank Account 

We opened a bank account for the homemakers. 

2. Second-hand Ooihcs Store 

This provides a service to the whole Community. Funds from sales go into the 
homemaker account. Hie second hand clothes come from Perth in wool bales and 
then are sold at the Homemaker clothes store. 

3. Sewing Classes 

Sewing Classes were held for women to make curtains for their own homes. Funds 
ft)r cunain rods and materials were obtained by jumble .sales and second hand 
clothes sales. 

4. Furniture Project 

The Furniture Project was a gieat success and a new experience Uyr the women. 
Firstly, they needed funds to buy the furniture, so a letter was wrinen by the women 
to the Minister for DCS. This letter requested funds to purchase furniture for the 
new homes, as these people had nothing to go into new houses. The letter was 
HTitten in a petition style with all ladies signing their names to it and a few men 
around alst) signed it. In a few weeks a lener came back and fiinds were received. 
We made lists of the furniture needed for the new homes and worked t>ut how 
much to spend on furniture for each home. 

We ttK)k three groups of women shopping in Perth, at different times and 
encouraged them tt) select and bu>' their own fumiiure. Wliat an enKn-able and 
exciting time the\- had, antxher leaming experience. 

5. The Women's Centre 

The Centre consists of four transportable buildings. Tlie women received this 
Centre thr(>u«h constant pressure and a.sking the Council. 
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I Be^ire the women had the centre, we used to sit outside under the shady trees f 

I or on the shop vcmndah. Often we went in some«ie*s home when the weather | 

: was had, i 

The Centre Building | 
1. Kitchen and dining area | 
% 2. SeaMid hand Clothes Store 5 

3 Extra Store Rcxmi 

4. Kitchen and Dining Area tor visitors. Added on to this building is a laundry, I 
shower and two toilets 

in the middle of the buildings are lawn and gardens and a sand pit for children 
t U) pla>' in. i 

6. School Lunches 

The Lunch Centre (grates cvcr>' schix>l day to give schix^l children their lunches, 
which are c(K)ked at the Centre. 

7 VCtomen^Bus 

Tlie women have their twn Bus, to use as they need. They got the bus by talking 
and writing to the D AA representative in Kalg(X)rlie. 

8. Maygroup 

A playgroup for pa? pre schcx)! children is held e%erv' day at the Centre 

CHANGES AT CCX>NANA 

The sticial changes at Qx mana have been tremendous. The people are going through 
changes daily, despite the faa that the\^ still have problems and have had them all the 
way through. 

Problems such as drinking alcohol, deaths in the family, and disruptions from other 
areas atTeci the whole Communit>\ not just the individual. From time to time there 
seems (to the outsider) that nothing fruitful • » happening, but, belie\e you me, these 
times. I feel, are the biggest learning times ana dec isions are being made in one's mind 
and inner self I would not feel a failure if people gave it all away and went back to 
their trad it ioial lifestyle. ThL*\ t(K) would mx be a failure, for the\' would have tried, 
weighed up btxh sides and then made their verv' own choice. 

People, 1 feel, can only Ix* encouraged, suppontxl, gi\en help (as needed) and 
befriended, when they are acccfited with patience and trust on their own ground. The\' 
canmx be pushed. The\' need to haw choices and thc\ w ill learn in their own time 
and way. i ha\e k*arned thi^ myself 
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LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES FOR 

TRADmCW OR FOR TODAY? byNkk meberger 

In this paper I wart todlsatss some of the issues involved in desig^^ 
for Aboriginal languages. I am a non-Abori^nal linguist working with Aboriginal 
communities on langus«e programmes and this paper is a result of having to figure 
out what programme might best sutt a paicicular situation. As this is the first paper in 
the language section of this conference it will be useful to briefly oiRlinc types of 
progranunes that are available, and suggest that theie arc a range of possible outcomes 

for language courses apait from fluency in language. 

1 pose the quesUon, far tradition or for today?' because the way that language courses 
are often approached is firan the point of view of keeping tnKlitional languages 
There is a danger that we will foil into the old stereotype that the RSL recently revived 
about tnic' Aboriginal people. We have to be careful that we are not saying that you 
are not a 'true' representative of your cultural heritage unless you can speak your 
language. This assertion supports the same stereotype as the notion that Aboriginal 
people who. for exanple. do not use spears for hunting, or who do not rely on bush 
tucker are not true' Aboriginal people. Of course we don't accept this idea anymore 
because we understand that Aboriginal lifestyles have gone through changes over the 
past two hundred years, as have the lifestytes of all people in Australia. In exactly the 
same way as there have been changes in Aboriginal ways of living, so have there been 
changes in Aboriginal languages. There is not a simple dichotomy between 'traditional' 
and modem', rather there is a whole range of responses to the cultural differences 
that exisr u nong Aboriginal people and between Aboriginal people and non-Aboriginal 
people. Th linguistic concomitant of this is that Aboriginal languages have undergone 
great changes, including the development of lingua francas (pidgin or Creoles) based 
both in indigenous languages and English. 

We should distinguish, then, between keeping languages alive and keeping traditions 
alive. It is quite possible to pursue either of these aims without the other. 'What 1 am 
suggesting in this paper is that a language programme will not be as effective if it does 
not address the changes that a language has gone through, and with that also the role 
of tradition as defined by the cunrent generation of speakers or descendants of speakers 
of the language. The way in which we perceive our own tradition is with reference 
to our present needs. Traditions only exist in the way in which we interpret them today. 
When people talk of maintaining or preserving their culture or their language. I suggest 
they may be talking about a recreated form that is suited to present needs. This 
phenomenon is related to what Hobsbawm and Ranger ( 1983) call Invented Tradition'; 
a set of practices which automatically implied continuity with the past, where possible, 
with a suitable historic past (see also Morphy and Morphy 1984). Similarly European 
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Australians, for exanripl^t have an inu^ of their own tiaditton of hard woric in 
conquering a har^ coimtry, an image thtf exchides th 

VffhA people remendxr lAxM their past, their tnKiition, is not fixed hut is tied into 
their current perceptions and needs. When it comes to deciding on a language 
programme we have to realise that there is a difference between waruing uaditions 
recxxxkd and having children speaking an aiKrestral language. 

Let me give a praaical example. I have been working with people from Punmu, a 
community in the Great Sandy Desert. Puiunu is located in what has recently beoxne 
the Rtidall River Nstttonal hurk. As in many Desen conununities, Pimmu people come 
from various linguistic backgrounds, among them Maiijil(afia, Kaitujana and Wamman. 
Punmu community was formed earlier in the 1980$ when a group of people brc^e 
away from the Strelley mob. Since then the relationship between Strelley and Punmu 
has been strained. 

Throi^out this time a mining company, CRK has been exploring for minerals in 
the Rundall River area. The area around Rudali is Wamman courury. They call the river 
Kariamifyi In the past few years there has been a conflict between some of the people 
at Strelley and Punmu over who should ^>eak for the country. CRA has found a very 
rich uranium deposit and expects to develop a strip mine when the federal government 
changes its uranium polky. Wamman people at Strelley have cleared the sites where 
CRA is exploring without talking to Wamman people at Puiimu, nor with members 
of the two Aboriginal communities who live in the National Park. 

Both Strelley and Punmu have recently begun *Wamman programmes', using the 
language, I suggest, as a way of reidentifying or of reinforcing the identification of 
Wamman people with their c^ntr>\ Being Wamman has become important, so people 
who have always been Wamman but, for example, who had been sending their children 
to a school where they were learning Nyar^marta or Manjiljana, decided the>' wanted 
a Wamman language programme. At both Strelley and Punmu W^man is not the main 
language being used everyday. Children are growing up and hearing very little Wamman 
spoken around them. Consulting speakers aAxxit their aims for a language programme 
makes it clear that what is wanted is a diaionary- and books for use in the school. A 
language programme in this situation will need to be a language awareness or a 
language reintroductk>n programme. 

There are two p* ints I would like to draw out of this example. One is that tradition 
is inteipreted to meet current needs. It is largely because of the cunent difference of 
opinion over land ownership that a language programme has been initiated by 
Wamman people. 

The other pi>int is that there will be different types of language prc)grammcs 
depending on the li iguistic situation of a paiticular group. Some will aim at teaching 
children to speak a language, others will be used for identity- p;ir x)ses, to provide a 
link with whatex'er traditions the cx)mmunity identifies xs impoftai 21 pass on. 

All languages are constantly undergoing changes. You jast ha\e to read Max 'Harris 
in the Australian to see his opinion of ho^' Aastralian English is departing fr(>. j the 
traditional mother tongue\ St) when it come to language prc)grammes I suggest we 
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have to deal with the present state of languages rather than some 'pure' form of the 
language that existed once. 

Aborifsinaa Societies in Australia 

Before lookir^ the various models language work possible in Aboriginal 
communities, h is necessaty to understand something about the diflferent Aboriginal 
communities in Austialia. A language programme must conform <o the needs of the 
particular group of people it is designed for. In some communities a bilingual 
pfogramme migj« be approprise, in others there may no longer be any traditional 
languor spoken but a crcole may be well established, in yet others some variety of 
English is the medium of communkation. flic contact between the invading Europeans 
and the indigenous population occurred at different times in diffcrem pans of the 
continent, a &ct that is reflected in the present linguiak: situatton. 

Willmot (1981) discusses the Natkxial Aboriginal Educatioiial Comminee (NAEC) 
socio-geogiaphk: descripcicMi of Aborigines in oMitemporary Ausualia as being of four 
bask; types: 

( 1 ) Traditional — geographic and social isolati<m from the rest of Australia (eg 
Arukun, Papunya, Munay Island, Yintala. Western Desen Communities of 
WA). 

(2) Old reserves — cx)nsidenible geographk: and social isolation, but not as 
traditionally oriented as ( 1 ) (eg Pt Pearce, Lake lyers. Cherbourg, Maribank). 

(3) Urban communities (eg Redfem, Inala). 

(4) Urban dispersed. 

Prior to Willmot's classification, John ( 1977) identified four degrees of language use 
in Aboriginal Ausualia that parallel the four NAEC categories. 

1) Speakers who have an indigenous language as their first language (e.g. 
Yuendumu, Eastern Amhemland). 

2) Speakers who have a creole as their first language (e.g. Ngukurr, Bamyili). 

3) Speakers whose first language is a non standard variety of English wl.ich is 
not a Creole (e.g. many urban and rural town dwelling people). 

4) Speakers whose English is indistinguishable from that of standard Ausuulian 
English. 

While these four categories do not capture all possibilities, they are Ui^ /i J s a guide 
to typical situations. We should be aware that the people in John's category ( 1 ) may 
be monolingual in an Aboriginal language, or may be bi or multi lingual with their 
other languages including a variety of English or creole. In category (2) there will 
certainly be older people who are speakers of Aboriginal languages. Similarly John's 
four categories of speaker may all be present in one Aboriginal community so that there 
is no direct correlation between Willmot's types of communities and John's types of 
speakers. 

It is important to bear both Willmot's and John's four categories in mind as we discuss 
language programmes There are still Aboriginal communities (type 1) where b.glish 
is not used except for dealing with govemmeni ^^encies (eg in the Western Desert 
and Amhem land) and even then its use may be restricted to the few members 
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of the community of whom such interaction is requiitrd (council members, 
spoke^ieople and so on). While we would expect these cxHnmunities to have the 
greatest probability of maiiiiaining their lar^^ jsiges, it c^annoc be taken for granted that 
this is the case. For exan^e, Lte ( 1983) discwes the differeiKes between oW and 
new Tiwi. The clianges are so grc^t that a dicticHiaiy written twenty years ^ is no 
longer applicable to current usage. Bavin and Shopen ( 1985), and Bavin ( 1988) in a 
study of children s ucquisittcxi of NC arlpiri at Yuendumu^ show that there are changes 
occurring in the word order, morphology and lexicx)n df what is generally cxxisideied 
to be a strong language. From these studies we c^ corKiude that all remaining 
indigenoas languages in Austmlia are undeigoing relatively rapid changes. 

In Ngiyampaa in NSW, few of the younger people still speak the old language 
(Donaldson 1985:137). When they talk it the old people don't correct them, even 
though the way your^ people speak is veiy different from the way old people speak. 
Some would say that the young people are making mistakes, and that might be true, 
but these mistakes can also be looked at as the new way of speaking Ngiyampaa. It 
is no gtxxl saying that there is a pure form of the language that has to be stuck to 
if there is no one around who is speaking that wa>\ 

When some sttiry books were wrinen in Ngiyampaa, the old people decided they 
would write thin^ down in the old way. The young pet)ple didn*t object, probably 
bec-ause they were respectful of the t)ld people. These lxK)ks are an important record 
of what Ngiyampaa was like. They are like the classics in English, Like Shakespeare, 
in a type of English that no tine speaks anymore, but that we all know xs an old way 
of speaking English. While useful, these classics may not have the same appeal to 
younger speakers as would an approach which related more ck)sely to their own 
understanding of Ngiyampa j. 

I had the experience of writing introductory lessons for Puakantji in Wilcannia in 
Western Nevv South Wales. The lessons follow a second language teaching appnuch, 
and assume that people want to speak Piiakantji. The course material has not been usc\l 
to my knowledge, and there have been no requests for fiirther lessons to be written. 
Either the materials fail to address the needs initially expressed by the users, or I 
misinterpreted the wishes of p(Xential users. In retrospect I think the latter is the case, 
and that the high regard in which the ancestral language is held is pan of a more general 
nostalgia, a point that I have discussed previously. 

Models for Maintenance 

Unfortunately there are a number of different terms currently Ix ing used W yt lanfjuagc 
pri)grammes. McO)nvell (19H6a:9 10) uses three terms to discuss 'Mother tongue 
programme types' whkh aie specific-ally for use in sch<K)ls: ( 1 ) Bilingual Education: 
(2) Language Maintenance — in which the language is still s|x)ken. but not st) much 
by younger people; and (3) Language Renewal, used where the language nia> Ix^ 
spoken iKcusionally, but younger people do not know more than a few words. Tlicsc* 
are similar to the ciitegories used by Catholic Educiition in WA. 

Johnson (19H7) describes four programme tvpes but does not elaborate on the 
different strategies that would be emplojed in each of them: language continuaiion. 
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when the language issUli in use; language renewal when older qf)eakers still remember 
the language; lar^usi^ revival, wt^ there is little still spoken, btf there are reairds 
available, and; langu^ resurrection, vvhen all speakers have died and only wrinen 
or taped material survives. 

The models I will conskler bek>w are a combination of the above. 

i) langus^ contbiusttion programmes for languages that are still spoken 
(including bilingual schooling). 

ii) language renewl/reintroduction, 

iii) language revival. 

iv) language resurrection. 

Levds of Maintenance 

Tied into each of these programmes is an implicit belief about the level of language 
maintenance that can be achieved. In areas where the language is not used everyday 
there is still a need fix language maintenance, in the sense of maintaining what still 
exisis of the language. For example, language death studies (Dorian 1981 ) have shown 
that languages usually do not just disappear, but that they undergo a series of structural 
and functional changes ending up in shift to the dominant language .ian (1980) 
shows that choices among alternative sentence structures with .similar meanings are 
collapsed as use of the language declines, or that one structure is fa\'oured by 
semispeakers of the language. Dressier arui Wodak Leodolter ( 1982) shiW the stylistic 
.sni .nking of the language that is involved in language .shift. McConvell (1986b:8) also 
notes that loss of .sryle/regisier distinctions in the old language is a feature of language 
shift. Bavin ( 1988) notes the reduction in morphologic^al complexitv in Warlpiri. Austin 
( 1986) discusses phonological morphologic^al lexical and syntactic changes that have 
occurred in languages of New South Wales; McConvell ( 1986a) discus.ses the change 
in fiinaion that languages go through; and Eades ( 1983) points out the Aboriginar 
nature of di.scDursc thai is. structurally. English. These and (Xher studies show thai at 
e\w point in the shift from an Abt>riginal language speaking community to an English 
speaking community there is the possibility of intervention to en.sure that something 
is retained of the old language. Tliis is what I understand to be the larger project of 
language maintenance, >Xliile there is also a need for language programmes for cuses 
where the \ cmacular is a syncretic or post contact language. I have not had experience 
with these situations, and so will not deal with them here- 
in tabic ! I list tlie features that should be targeted by a language programme, 
correlated with t\pical comnuinit\ situations. The table is presented as a guide to the 
p<Hemial for language W()rk. I d()n()t claim that ac()mnuinirv' will be as easy toc*ateg()ris^^ 
as is suggested by the labels in the left hand column Similarly it is likely that language 
pn)grjmmes will draw from a fc*\v of the nuxlels listed. Tlie rc-ason for defining types 
is to emphasise that bnguage programmes are possible in many more situations than 
just those requiring bilingual sch(X)ls- In addition, language sensitisation or awaretiess 
courses {McOmivcII 1986a. Richards 19H2) can be run in all of the situations listed. 
Such c( )urscsarc common where there is limited lime available in the sch(K)l curriculum 
for language work, or where the education depanment wants to Ix* seen to be 



recognising Aboriginal lai^;udges in schools without commiaing resouixres to them (as 
for example at La Grange). 

Language awareness activities can make people aware d their us^ge, and can make 
clear the extent to whkrh the traditional bnginge is or is not used During one such 
course that I was involved in at Numbulwar, in eastern Amhem Land, the pankipants 
(Aboriginal teachif>g assistants) were devasoted to find just how little the chiklren coukl 
understand of their ancestral lai^M^ge, Nupggubuyu* At the same time, the teaching 
assistants (mostly women) used KrkA in most of their intetaotk)n with the diikken 
(including their own ofEspring), The course focussed on language use and provkkd 
the impetus for conscious change in language chok:e among the pankipants. (There 
is, however, no evidence that this diange actually eventuated; as is pointed out below, 
intervention is just one of a number of variables in language change). 

It should also be noted that there are results achieved by a language piogramme 
beyond language learning, such as increased knowledge aboiu heritage (a point raised 
by Dorian 1987 for programmes in Irish Gaelic), or involvement of adults in the running 
of the school (as literacy workers or language teachers) (Harris 19B7:149). 

Another aspect of language maintenance that is included in the models discussed 
below !S language preservation, or sakstge' work aimed at recording as much as possible 
of languages (on audia and video tape) that have only a few speakers left. Such 
recording is of enormous value to desc endants of speakers, and can provide the input 
for future language programmes. 



Table 1» Aims and types of programmes. 



TYPICAI^Sm ATION 


OSTENSIBLE AIM 


VfPE OF PROGRAMME 




Continued use of: 




Language in e\'ef>'da\' ase 
\strong' language' 

Older speakers, shift 
beginning in younger 
speakers 


— stylistic x-ariation 
(genres, avoidance' ritual) 

— communicative 
comfxKence 


i ) Language continuation. 
Pr«)grammes for languages 
that are still spoken 
(including bilingual 
sch(x>lmg) 


Onl>' Rememherers' 
of the language left 


— stories 

— limited funaions. short 
unemnces etc 

— discourse sty le 


it) Language rene^vul 

reintrtiduclion 

iii ) Language rexival 


Only recorded sources 
available 


— words 

._ ._ 


iv) Language resurrection 



1 . Language continuation, models for languages that are still spoken. 

Under this heading come programmes designed to support the diversity' of styles 
and registers used in a language that is spoken everyday. In Australia such variation 
would include special speech styles (Dixon 1980:58, Haviland 1979:233) There is little 
in the literature about models of language maintenance for languages that are still 
sj-H^ken, except for the use of bilingual education programmes. Paradoxically, while 
maintenance of languages as everyday media of communication appears to be the most 
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commonly discuvsed form of langiui^ maintenance, its implementation is the least 
underatood Strategies aimed at whole communities of speakers are carefy discussed, 
especially in comparison with the exienshre literature on language programmes in 
schools. This could be because speakers of languages do not recognise their children's 
need for language insiructkm until the chikben are notk^eably speaking a different 
language to that spoken by their parents. 

The uses of a bilingual progranMne in maintaining a language are not easy to assess. 
A major difficulty is that the ase of a language relies on more than paittoipation in 
school artivities. The influence of a bilingual programme couW be to encourage use 
of the target language cxttside of school hours, but «ily, acx*ording to Folds (1987), 
if the community paitfcipates and has influence over the direction taken by the cxHirse. 
They may feel that the school is simply not the place for the lai^uage to be taught. 
• Most anangu (local Aboriginal people) do not want the Pitjantjatjara language Uught 
in the present schools at all and point c Mt that their permission was not sought when 
the bilingual programme was introduced" (Folds 1987:92). 

Bilingual education has the potential, then, to assist in maintaining languages, with 
the provi.so that it is conwolled by the people it is meant to sen^e. The school has to 
emplo>' Icx-al Aboriginal teachers who speak the language (as in McConvcll s two wa>'' 
schools, the South Australian Nganampa' schools, or the Western Australian cf)mmunit\' 
schools). 

2. LaiHSuage Renewai/Heintroductkm. 

Language reintrtxluction is appropriate when there is still abundant knowledge of 
the language in the community in which the programme is to run. Since there art- .still 
.speakers of the language, ihey will be involved in teaching and planning language wtirk. 
The main aim of such a programme is to enctxirage younger people to use the language, 
and to enhance the status of the language (the Maori language ne.sts are an example). 

Schtxils can be a base for language renewal. Benton ( 1986) descTibes the use of 
.second language teaching in schcx)ls as the major source of language reintrtxluction 
for Irish Gaelic and Maori. Most New Zealand schtK)ls now offer tuition in Maori 
language. Irish primai>- sch(X)ls have to devote one fifth of each day s teaching to Irish, 
and on 1978 estimates 10% of the English speaking population of Ireland had been 
made truly bilingual" through the sch(xiis (Benton 1986:63) A language insertion 
course, where the Aboriginal language is used for part of the time in the cla.\sr(x)m. 
could be part of a .school s language renewal programme. 

3. Language Revival 

Language revival programmes t>pically rel\- on recorded .sources, and on the 
knowledge of remaining speakers who have been unable to pass their knowledge t>n 
to the present generation. Both sources will provide tmly panial information about the 
language; in the absence of a speech community it can be a.s.sumed that there will 
be .some attrition in the di.scourse .st\'lcs and s>Titac-tic .structures of remaining 

semi.speakers". Even if historical written records of Abt)riginal languages are reliable, 
which in my experience is rarely the case, there is nci always going to be the type 
of informality recorded that is required in revival programmes (see Barlow & Triffett 

1987:92). Thus the fornis that will Ix* used in this type of programme will have to Ix? 
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rtvonsinicicd or drawn from similar languages. The question then will be, wtiat 
language is actually being re\'i\'cd? 

If a rev iN'al programme is requested, we can assume that there is an interest in the 
communitx in learning the language, and that there is a group of people who will 
undertake the course and will engage in finding out about the language. ^ReviNaP 
programmes deal with a language that is still used or mill remembered Typical among 
the rev ival programmes discussed in the literature are Gaelic in Ireland (Benton 19H6X 
Hobbema in Alberta, Canada (Kent G<Kxlerham 197S), Same in Scandinavia ( Paulston 
1976) and, in Australia, Awabakal (Health 1982), Ngarrindjeri (Kirke 1987), and 
Wangkamara (AlA Newsletter April/ May 1985), The meth(xls used in these courses var^', 
depending on resources available, but usually language revival relies on recorded 
sources and on a linguist who can interpret the recorded information. 

An example of this t\pe of revival is Cornish, whost last monolingual speaker died 
in the late eighteenth century (although it may have been spoken for up to a century 
after that (Shield 1984)). A movement to resurrect the language began in the 
seventeenth centurv', but the revix'al of the 1950\s resulted in approximately 1000 people 
attending classes, of whom onL 50 were subsequently capable of holding a 
C( )nversati( m in Cornish. Similarly. Mithum and Chafe ( 1979 ) describe a Mohawk re\ . ;al 
course planned and de\'eloped with Mohawk teachers over several years, The language 
is taught from kindergarten through to sixth grade and only Mohawk is spoken in the 
classes, it is a pr( )grammed appn )ach roughly following the order of a child's acquisition 
of Mohawk, aiming at communicative compentence in the language, The authors 
consider a key fador in the success of the programme to be communirv' attitudes and 
assistance in devising the course. At the same time there were objections to the 
programme from Moliawk people who had been punished for using the language in 
their youth and who now considered the language to be backward' ( Milhun and C^iafe 
19^9:29 ). Tliis type of programme benefits from having a large population of jiotential 
users, and this is one reason that such :i c x )urse is rarely practical in the Australian c( HVext. 
In the cases where it is pi )ss!ble, tlie materials devised f( )r Ngarrindjeri in S( )ulh Australia 
or Wangkamara are a g(K)d example. 

4. Ungi^ge Resurrection 

TypicaMy a I*inguage resurrection programme is instituted when there are fio more 
speakers of ihe language. It differs from language rev ival in tha it relies entircK on 
rec ( )aied s< )urc es. Kxamples ( )f this r\pe ( )f pr( )gramme are rare, but die use < )f Banjalang 
in Victorian sch(H)ls is a form of resurrection. Tlie aim of such courses cannot be 
expected lo be more than an awareness of what some parts of the language were like. 

c:()N(;ii sioN 

In this paper I have given a number of examples of language programmes and of 
types of programmes, lliere are a number of reasons for running programmes, and 
often the aim is not fluency in a language, but rather is knowledge of one s lieritage 
or tradition kinguage programmes can obviously help to keep languages strong', this 
may be one aim of bilingual sc h(K)ling for example. Mowe\ er. a language programme 
is on'* one small input. If people are not using the language themselves ihen usually 
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the pr«)graminc is really aiding in awareness traditions rather than aiminjj at teachinj{ 
children to speak the ancestral lanxuage. 

Vtlien people ask for a language programme it ma>' w ell l^e w ith the aim of passing 
on traditions to their children, or of identitSing themsehes with some set t i.'traditi* ms 
as tha* are defined ttxJax , It is |-H)ssible to create fancy programmes v ith lesson plans 
and elal^)rate teaching materials, but if these do not address the reasons for the 
establishment of the prt)gramme in the first place, the> run the risk ot'sitting on the 
shelf, as did the materials I prot^iuced in Wilcannia, 

As linguists we ha\ e to be c lear al^)Ut what is w anted in the language j^rogranime 
Just because a programme does not aim at fluency in a language does not mean rhere 
is no role for a linguist. Tlie challenge is to assess the reasons for initiating language 
work, and to design programmes and materials st) that they address the current needs 
of Alioriginal peoj)le. 
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EMPOWERMENT THROUGH 

LEARNING FROM A BLACK 

AUSTRALIAN PERSPECTIVE *, ««« >«, « av»« 

Edited by Pai Dudgeon BA (PsNchologv) and Jennifer Sabbioni (Dip Teach. NXACAH ). 

WHAT IS LEARNING 

For the purpose of this paper it is necessary to consider learning, in a culturally 
defined, and historical!)' traditional perspective. This paper will not rely on written texts 
in academically accepted circles, because most of those texts are written from a white 
Anglo Australian perspective. The puq'K)se of this paper however, is to disc uss 
empowerment through learning' from a black perspective. Literature at present relating 
to this issue is ver\ scarce. Many liierarv' endeavours have been cited, and it is the essence 
of the thoughts and ideas of black Americaas, Africans and other black academics that 
I will draw on in an endeavour to address the learning concept that we as black 
Australians need to consider today. I sing black thoughts, and ideas, will enable us to 
address the leaming concept as perceived by this black Australian, It is this persju-ctive 
that I will use to discuss the pr(K'esses of leaming which are bought to bear when 
we engage in the aa of acquiring the black mindset. It is this tnindsei which we use 
to interpret understanding and knowledge about the t(K)ls for instruction that our 
socierv' has need of today. It is this mindset that is needed, to be undersi(XKi, so thai 
we as a people can continue to function and advance in Australian scK'ierv', 

Generally speaking our people and all pet )ple require a stK'ial environment t( ) create 
and sustain the culture of their mk iai groupings. Our parents, and we ourselves could 
Ix' protected, nunured, and soc ialized within thegroiip while learning about our hut. lan 
ways. Tliese ways, we ItMrned, were ((K)Is of neccssitv'. the t(K)ls of survival, and the 
i(H)ls which provided our emotional, aesthetic, and spiritual stimuli. Iliese tools 
enabled our forefathers to develop a societv' in which our peoples^ art,^, religicHis 
practices, and philosofMiical concepts give to us, their descendants t(Kiay, a basic and 
hi.storical c( Miiinuity. Our way < )t tl( )ing things, and learning things, C( )mes (u m a culture 
th( Hisancis of years < )ld. 

In our culture the social units which encompa,sscd our immediate environment on 
the day to cla\ contact, and the face to fac e encounters, empowered us to develop into 
dependcni beings, who were dependent in thinking and collcvtive in icleniit\\ Our 
soc ial cohesion depended on the us' feelings, the we' feelings, the together' feeling.s. 
Such coninuinal and collecti\e learning clearly empowercxi each member's defined 
role expectations, within a system of reciprocal relationships. It also enabled the 
individual to ideniiK'. and justify' his essential beings. By cuntribulirg to the c<imnion 
and shared experiences, the individual increased the interdependence of the leaming 
experience , and the acquiring of knowledge for the whole group's learning. My 
accjuiring knowledge al^out the group, its t(K)ls (jf socialization, its methods of 
eckk atit )n. and its iinclcrstanding < )f the defined n )les. every' individual was enipc Avc*red. 
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Ixvaust' iUc k-aniinj» asjxvt of the group ovoKc^l from xhc daily life of the people 
thenisel\e,s. Uniri^ing in our c ulture, was h\ ohser\aiion. and imitation t)f Ix'havioural 
patterns e\ercist\l by elders, parents, and peers. Our tribal elders serv ed as our teachers, 
but w ithout ponfi>lio. By [XTforming their tasks, ihc-N* fulfilled their role, as did e\er\ 
other member, and these were the nVKlels used for our hiture generations to follow, 
learning resulted from the natural f(KUs of the colkvtixe attention, rather than from 
teaching hy adults, or the learning taking place in an anifical environment. In our 
culture, our teachers were all people w ith whom we interaacd from birth to death, 
(^ur schiH)l was the natural and social environment in which we existed. Tlie 
empowerment came from our learning aKnit our society and our culture, the rules 
the norms, and behavioural exjxvtations that were pradiced and undcrst<K)d by all 
It de\ eloiu\l w ithin the «. hild of our communit\' the IxHief that the individual belonged 
to the we group, the \\< group, the together' group, and this develo|X'd further into 
the conimiiiLiI mindset. This mindset empowered each person to participate in our 
MK iai svstem. within the mk iai institutions that gave social cohesion and social ciMitrol. 

This ideolog> of wenes> . us ness'. 'togethenu»ss\ created our indix idual and 
c( )mnuinal ideniiiy and empi )wered < )ur individual and c( )mmunal puqxise. Borrc )w1ng 
froni the words of a black American brother Nathan Mare ( l^ri ). who so eloc|uently 
e\presse> this concqM of community, or togetherness, aixl replacing the word 
American with Australian' we could and should remind ourselves that. 

>X e are black .Australi^urs; w\* ar^.' the e\< >iic quintessence < )f a uniwrsal and ancient 
blackness, an unbre:ik;ible link between our past, our \ictinii/atioiv and the 
inex iial^le resurgence of an ancient and glorious histon . anil eternal pastness, >Xc" 
haw l< )si b\ f( Mce < )ur land, parts < if ( )ur language, and to S( >me ilegree ( )ur tradit i( )iia! 
life ways W e w ill one iia\ soon seize w hat we haw U N 

Hut we tan never fully acciMiiplish this until we ha\e learnt to reMore the integrit\ 
(jf our people to leiirn from a black persp^vtiw. and teach that learning our way. We 
need to redefine ours<.*l\es. ami onK we can *.lo thai We \uxx\ tc^ set in nv^litm the 
mechanisms w hereby our communities c m begin to recogni/e tlie need to assert our 
own definitions, of our lustoiA and reclaim our own perceptions of our culture 
sublet liw though those percepfions m.iy appear to be. We need to put in motion our 
own sense of comnuinit\ and logeOierness We nectt t(» asst^rt our cultural blackness, 
aiKi identify our bLickness. because th.it is who and w hal we are. black people, with 
a black culture and a black hision 

Abongine is not .i l^lack image us li is the image t reatetl by ou. wliite brothers 
and sisters It is their image of us. it is their inwntion of us that the\ use ttj describe 
us. We are. and :ilwa>s will be l>latk |X'ople That is <»ui image of who .ind what we 
are, anil that is the image of our forebears That image empowered them to sur\i\c* 
and t reate their historv and existence for o\ er lh( msands ot A t ars Wlien tlie w I. 'e man 
came and founj usaiui perct^iwti ustoix* a la/y. miseriii^le. g( >dfors;iken. misbegi »tien 
spec ICS of the human race/ lie ga\e us a new name Abongine We did not ha\e .in\ 
sav i!^ its tiefiniiK >n or its intn )tluction Aborigine . was the wx )rd that eiiipt iwered them 
to tlefine vs, .ind cla.ssiK our existence in their terms When we learn to tietine our 
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own image, as blac k Ausiralians, we will have an imajje. a rcalit\' iniagi' of' )u^sel^v^ 
that wv haw defined. Tlial image can then be laughl t( ) us and i )ur pe( )ple and u ) i hIuts, 



To be emj^mered we must learn to re assert and ideniiK ourselws as blaek |XH>pk*. 
with a black historv*, and a black culture. \X'e must learn t( > reject the image < A 2(H) \ ears 
ofwhiie definitions, aixJ white cumvpts, basc*d on a a )nc|ueror conquered philos< )phy 
This image has stripped us, and taiif^ht us lo be seirdevaluaung, interior, and shanietui 
of who and what we are. It has created for us, concejMs of ourselves that are buili hi 
a fragmented culture, and a v ictimized image, that shamefully robs us of the pi)wer 
to express freely our own legitimate conceptions of ourseKes. our own lef^itiniaic 
conceptions of our communal esteem, comnuinit\ identity, and comnuinal 
uciuali/;uion. 

Black Australians toda\ must empower themselves iium the n ot of their c\i>tent e, 
Tlie \erv essence of tliat existence eomes from the communal n^ndset that spiritualK 
unites us. and empowrs us as individuals, U is the same essence that legitimizes i)ur 
individual respHise to the communal expressions within that existence. 

>Xliai are some of the features of that em|>owerment. w hat are the features of that 
empowered comnuinal expression? U*t me put it H) you. that our extended tamiK 
networks is one expression. Ivt me put it toxou that our common spiritual recognition 
is another K\er\ time we pass a brother or a sister in social interactii)n and there is 
connection of eyes, there is also a coimevtion of spirit and MMnc'thing Jeep inside 
acknowledges that we are UhIi children of the same eanlv Tliis is empowerment in 
action, and we need to reintegrate our self concept indi\iLluall\ and ci^mmunalK- with 
that expression. >Xe need n > mi )ti\'ate < )ur learning toward ac hie\ ing our emp( )Wermeiu 
in this way at ewn le\el of stKiety. It is only as wc* learn to liberate oursehes fn>m 
the Anglo S;L\on images and concepts of individualism and selfness. that we can train 
our minds to look into the beauty of the black owned c ommunal mindset and lvc( Miie 
re awakened to the concepts of our cultural A\e feelings, (uir us" feelings, our together' 
feeling, our empowered communal seKes. 

Hmpowermeiv then will be our Ireedom to express, and be black Australians fulK , 
Iniman beings with all the aspects of our own de\elopmenial, educational, soc ial, 
politic al. and cultural experiences supponing that empowerment V(hen wc as black 
people can fulK einbnice our own senseof identity and self acceptance, without shame, 
a shame emanat in^ In m < )ur peivepti( his < )f w Ik ) and w hat w c are fn )m Angl< > Australian 
conc epts, wc* w ill begin the puKcss ot em]^owvrmeni >X'hen we as black people can 
tully express our ow n sense of iclentit\ and self acceptanc c Irom our ow n perceptions 
ot who and wiiat wc* lue basccl upon t»ur own criteria, the process ot empowerment 
w ill free us toc liangethe historical concepts ihat haw taught, shaped, and controlled 
black li\es for the last J(K) years \\c will be empowered to learn, free from the 
controlling and opprc^sive dependencA tliat has historically proved our existence >Xe 
will be empoweic'd to educate (yurscKc's and white .Australia from our perspectives. 
We will be empowered lo panicipate in the decision making processes that will 
c < Mitinuc t( > inlluciu e the lives ( )f e\ ci> blac k Australian alt\ e k >clay and bt >rn t( >morn »w. 
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DISEMK)WERMENT 

arc priKluas ot\xir histor>. ihe aiuicnt histors and the inicrculturaiod histt)rv 
of the last 200 years. As we haw ii\ cd and griMTi and aaed, each of us has influenced 
our colk\li\ e and contemporary' history. The d\iiamic echnoceniric history of the Angli > 
Australian, has interaaed with our own ancient and fragmenit\i one, and created the 
history thai wc as bla^-k Australians now identify with. We were disempowercxl by the 
colonists, made by government decree aliens in :)ur own country We were not given 
op|>)nunit> to be trained in the ways, or insiittiiions of the ne^- rising culture. Our 
knt )wlcdge i )f the new culture was based ujxm \ iaim versus vidor. The invading c ulture 
has within its hisii)r\ ilie jui messes and mechanisms of a colk\tive co operativeness, 
a communal identity. Our |>o\\er and strength st)urce was spiritual not material, 
communal not individual, altruistic nu egiventric, and to the victor determined to 
subdue all that wc were, all our history, all our conception.s. Ixvame our shame aiul 
victorious w hite man's burden and \yo\\vr .source. 

VCe iiaci limited |>iAver to alter our circumstances, and no |>)wer to influence our 
ex|X'riences, or the diavtion that wv desired For example, the ex|x*riencL.^ of an infant 
arc largely determined by the adults w ith |>)wer Tlie adults are also in a better po.sition 
t( ) determine the natua' of their i)wn ex|X'riences. Tlie knowledge of western civilization 
trans|>orted to our hind JfK) years ago. conceptualized in the minds of settlers taired 
by the industrial revolution and entrap|xxl in the minds of white slaws, or convicts, 
was a knowledge tliai was technologically at war with the knowledge i)f our culture, 
our ancestors, and our civilizatii)ir 

H< )ward ( \^)H2 ) claims, that wv lack bt >ih the idet )K >gical and cci momic Ixisis ( )f p( )W cr 
in contemporary Australian society; Un the most pan. he says, that we control neitlier 
things nor ideas. VXcare disem|>owered liy the very* system of stKial control exported 
to this land, and set upsuppo.scdiy to free us. StK'iai instiuitions. that weld >oc ia! ci >ntr( >! 
in Australia u k\a\\ w ill not. and d( > in )t haw a mechanism that can disentangle th.c \ ictin^. 
fn>m the social web woven by stKietal forces today It is pan of the social connol 
exerc ised by ihc p-owerful owr the powerless. 

it pcipetraies tlic ineciualiiies that cxisi. and have existed U )r the past J(K) y ears Our 
instituted system, the education system, is the indiKtrinatioi^ agent that has Ixcn set 
up by an executive committee of the dominant and em|^)wered exclusive white 
acadcmii community. It continues to uphold the invested interests of AngK) .Australia. 
These iiiterests cause those wnhin the educuiion system to watch owr. ins|vci. spy. 
direct, legislate owr and for. r.gulaie. di»c ket, indtKtrinate, preach at. coninil. censure, 
and .smdy us from their own etiin(Keniric perspectiw Uliile we as a people continue 
to allow while Australia to study us in their microscopes tor the sake of chKiurates. 
degrees, prestige, and status, we will alway s remain di>empowered. In an\ expennicin 
or study, the obiect in question cannot get up and c|ueslion tho.se who ha\c initiated 
the studies, (.an a picve of i^oitery c]uesti(Mi the jvUter as to its shape or clesign, where 
it came from, and just what it would be suited for in its final form. 

EMPOWERMENT THROl'CiH LEARNIN(i Ol'R WAV 

The last 2i) years has seen gov ernments and educators implementing cosilv rett>rm'^. 
and ex|x-nsivc' programmes that aim at reversing the dynamic struggle belween a 
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minDritN and a dominant stKietx*. The cause of this struKKic' c:*n (Icfintxl in terms 
of the attempts by black Australia ti> cmpiwer their |x*o|^k\ and gain a sense ( >f control 
and instigate their ovvn forms of education and learning. It can Ix- defined in terms 
of black Australia attempcing to define their o\^'n culture and hisiorv and revvxiting the 
Anglicised version. It ean be defined in terms of black Australia, desiring to implement 
their owr* strategies and policies about learning, so that finally it can Ix- seen by all 
concerned, to be a black Australian interpretation of a world view, and that \ic\\ has 
been unequivtvally legitimized by all Australians 

As long as we as a |X?ople are content with a \xAic\ of education that profiles our 
identit>\ through a paternalistic handout sAndrome, which endeaxours to place 
Aboriginal teachers and teachers aides within the while educational system, 
empowerment through learning will not exentuaie VChy!? Ikvause our teachers arc 
still }xrpeiraf ing the w hite middle class ideologv , and protestant work ethic, and white 
Australia s world view\ Our children arc still being taught in a system which aims to 
continue our disempcKvemient Our ixxiple will continue to be the backs ufxm which 
white academics, and e\en our own academics, will ride into the sunset of academic 
re<.'ognition and national and international status, and we the Black concerned will still 
be endea\ouring to stablish an agenda rele%ant to our leaming our way. Vi e will still 
be endea\ (Hiring to empower oursc^lves s^) that we can impaa on the destinies of our 
future generations w+jo today are amongst the highe.st to drop out of education and 
also drop out of Mviei\- altogether Vte will still be gi\ing legitimacx' to conferences, 
seminars, educational forums, such as this, and feel that we have achicNed something 
Yet we wil I m n ha\ e resi>l\ ed the basic rights of e\ er\ i )ne of us, the right to an educaiic )n 
that confirms, and affirms our blackness, our learning, our communal mindset, and 
ourpercejMio.^s of whoand what wv are. >Xe will still b< fariemoved from our historical 
and cultural learning 

It was this learning that emjiow ereLl ourancien: parents lolxMhc beautiful, creative, 
majestic, imelligeni and \ ibrant black nation we m this day and age. have onl\ come 
to know and hear aliout through those who si an I uk\a\ as our conquerors. 

IS IT LEARNING M\ WAY OR LEARNING Ol R WAY VIHICH WILL EMK)WER I S 

>X1iai ab< Kit learning my way'?' Is this our w ay ()f learning? Or is the my' represeniativL- 
uf the system as it stands today? If we lake to truly represent OI K way. it will 
be one of the t(H)ls tluu will empower us to be on equal base with our .Australian 
educators Our wa\ will not Ix* considered inferior It will emj^ower us to introduce 
our Australian educators to the system ot communal learning that has, is. anel alwav.s 
will be the s\stem of empowering our people. learning must come from our 
perceptions ol ilns ^.oiuepi. Oiliervxise. we are still reaching out to a dream, and will 
be lore\ er held in a s\Mem that progressively inc reases our dejviulenLA on a svsie-m 
thai (caclies us lo Ix- thankful for the tokenisiic. protectionistic. handoui [positions 
metered out U) us by a bcncvoleni eeiucation svsiem that maintains the status cjuo 
\Xe will he still outside oftircles ofdireclion and conuol, and never be empowered 
to achieve tonsiructi\e change, or \alued change tor our childrerv our people and 
ourselves 
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Hic litiK* has conu' kw hlack imclkvtuuls, black organi/^iions, black LommunUics, 
aikl black |X'i)plc wIk) rcproscni those comnninilics, to consider the philosophical, 
psycholt)Kical. sociolonical and educational implicaiions of a sv^em that glorifies the 
individualism of U*aminj{ My Way , IX) we as a |XH)ple think in terms of the I My, 
Me> or do we think in the terms of We, Our, and IS. If we answer from the hean of 
our cultural identity, and hisiorv, I believe that you will have to agree with me, and 
accept that KnuxAvemieni' through learning has always Iven a communal projeci, 
tl( )wiiig fr( )m a l < )mnninal framew < )rk. created by a ci jmmunal mindset, ci )ncepluali/ed 
by a coniinunal tht)Uglit process. 

Any k\u iung nnisi Ix.* planned through the process of negotiation. We must Ix* pan 
of that priH^ess. and the decision making prtKVss that plans the strategies, the 
programmes, aixl tlx- in^plenxMiiing aixl evaluating of the mechanisms that are sri in 
place u ) administer them. Any learning that will be ( )f significance and value must ci mx- 
from us. NXe must Ix* the central cog of the eniequise. If we are lo be em|>owered 
througli learning iluii we must be closer to the central |X)siiion of the negotiations 
ViV must Ix* ihc agents of the change, and this will only ocvur when educators of white 
Australia realize that the protective guidances of the past ixrd to be re assessed, aixl 
a new fi )rm i )f learning, that is based ( m an acknc )\\ ledgenx-nt i )f the blac k C( )mnHinit\ s 
valueof itself is addressed, llx' learning mechani ' "xl educational institutions, need 
to acknowledge the black expeiis who ha\e brc.i saixtioned by white Australia and 
black Australia loo lllack aixl white educaiois working together. empi)wering each 
other w ill and tan ix^gotiate this learning aixl set the priKcssess in motion. >Xe need 
to beeunx the agents for our empowernxMit. Ihis will only <KCur when wv expose 
tlx* subik- and unseen communications of paternalism, U)kenism. racism, and 
politicised gambits of ethiKKenirie Australia, that continue to haunt us at all levels ol 
soc ial interaciii^n If wv bcliew tiiai these isms do not exist anymore, we are only 
f(k)ling ourselws. .ind ensla\ec! in a while Utopian mirage They are still wtAvn intt) 
the fabric of s(K ieiy. and we only fool ourselves if we den\ it. They raise their heads 
wheiXAer we are called to take pan in a diseussion. whene\er we arc asked to sn on 
a conimniee wheix'ver we are called i<> impact into polio for change, linariabiy the 
decisions, the real decisions, which will attect that change will be addressed bv our 
while Australian educators, w ith no or little input fnnn our jx-ople I'he decisions will 
invariably be adclresscxi by the self m.ide exjx'ns. t he self made individuals w h( ) belie\ e 
tlxA are the exjXMis. because ihe\ ha\e studied us tor hundreds of \ ears, and almost 
reduced us lo a component ol intellectual debaie because i)f ihem we should Ix 
grateful, appreciative, aixl thankful thai is all They haw contributed to our internal 
knowledge ot the we" and our concepts of (Uir learning As a peoj^le we must 
acknowledge ihem as the ekIcMs of white Australia, their peoples eX|xns lor 
inter|ireting our wa\s lor them to uixlerstiuxl us trom iheir own white eihnoceniru 
perspective 

liut for taking our |x*ople with us into the Jlst ceiiiun . it must be our expens who 
.*.e empowered lo direct our learning. It must be our people who design polic> tor 
our change And it nuist be that the expens who hold the power and control must 
recogni/e that we as a people lia\ e experis c»(|ual in e\en way u > their own 
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If one tiling worth value can come from a contcronco such as this, let it he this 
Ijel it Ix- ackiiowiedKed that 'U*aming M\ Way , the individualistic, form of learning 
will not bring aK)Ut any significant change* because it does nu retogni/.e black 
Australian thinking, blatk Australian frames of reference, and black Australian expenise. 

Ix^aming Our Wa\ , em|»wers us, and giws us the opjiortunirs' to take control, and 
gives our |x*ople the c+iance to work within what has lx*en already accomplished It 
also rcvogni/es that intrinsic communal mind, it emj>owers us to rewxite our histors', 
write |>olicv\ and plan strategies for our fijture generations it empowers us to plan 
for an education system that will truly be ours, planned and executed by us with the 
w hite Austral ian C( )mnuinit\ standing by applauding us < m a> we together hear the W( *rds 
that designate us as a }X"ople free and em|X)wered at last, >XV will proudK sa\\ "*e 
bijck Australians Wdw done this, we have aehiewd this, Ixvause you gave us the 
freedom to em|XAv er . urselv es, and Ixvause of that we hav e once again reunited our 
past with ( Hir present, and ik )w we will walk with v x n\ int( > a future that is irulv Australian 
in everv" way." 
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Chapter 13 

ABORIGINAL ADULT 

EDUCATION By Margaret Valadiau 

Aduk education for Aborigines may Ix- defined as rl at which relates to the needs of 
those members of the commnnit)' who range in age from 15 to SO and beyond. 

Within this age range there is considerable variation of need and even greater 
variation of educ ation provision, 

'riie nature of the education currently pre nided varies ac C( )rding to age, S( k iai. cultural 
and economic status and geographic kxation, 

It may be argued todax', that adult education provision for our communit\ tends to 
advantage the haves and to disadN antage the have n(H:., 

Education institutions and government agencies lend to favour those who ha\e 
attained stmie levels of st'h(K)ling and to forget those who are less fortunate. 

Consequently adult education may be deemed to have failed to meet the needs (jf 
our community to be informed. 

ft may be argued that adult education is one of the least planned, least pmx ided 
and least professionalized of education serv ices in our communit}' today. 

Adult education pnAision for Aborigines still tends to focus on vcK'ational training 
and h(^bb\ recreation courses. 

Tliere has been some impnAvmeni from 10 years ago, when the Aboriginal 
cX)nsuliati\ e gn )up t( ) the sc Ik x )Is c( jmmissii )n carried ( )ut a naii( )nal .study < )f ab( )riginal 
access to technical and funher education. 

This si ucly sIk an cd that the ma j( )rit\' ( »f TAFK ser\ ices f( )r Ah( )rigines was f( )r recreatit )n 
c < )urses. 

W least today, there is increasing pro\ ision for xocaiional training programs. 

However, there is still a lack of u!Klersta<iding ofihe education needs ot our adult 
communit> ' I emphasi/e the- word cxlucation as distinct from techniv al training. 
I refer to education that will luoaden our hori/ons. and inercuse our understanding 
of all aspects ( >r life 

PROVISION OF Y(H TH 

Training for Aboriginal youth in the IS IH age gn)up is generalK- provided ihnuigh 
l AI'K insiilulions and outreach ser\ ices. 

This kvel training is primarily foe used on ^(K•ational training in the construction 
trades, sen ice industnes or c leric al skills. 

It IS ol coulee reiogni/ed that an inc reusing number of Aboriginal vouth are 
coniinutnu their suiclies toc ( )mplete high sc hool 
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Howcwr a laryc ininiIxT of Alx)rigiiiul youih r^Miain ouc.idc currciii cxlucation 
scmcv provisions a situation which should lonuTn ill of us who work in ihc 
community, 

AIXIITI RAINING 

For the 18 year olds, thoro is hctlor ran^c of tcn:ui>* cJuca'i(;n provision. 

Within the urhan areas, adults in ihis ajjc group have access to a varicrv' of projjranis 
and courses from i-kridging courses for mature age studeiKs, certificate pn^grams, 
undergraduate and graduate degrees as well as technical and college training in the 
helping professions and high th ing areas such as medicine and law 

Adults in the rural and remote areas are niH so well served. Tlieir options and 
(#i;ponunihes are sc^vertHy limiied. 

For ewrv* |^)siti\'e dewlopmeni. there is a counier ruliiig negaiivc development. 

Hie underside of lertiarv training is the movement loward greater indi\iduali/ation 
and a w eakening of our communit\* orie ntation and loyalties 

How many AN)rigines with leriiarv' iraining are working with our community, in 
panicular the rural and remote areas 

Mosi. if not all. haw mo\ed to secure well paid positions in the federal state 
bureaucrat ies These |>)sitions make litile demand on iheiriime. energy or community 
loyaliies 

I am noi suggesiing that the\ should not work in the bureaucracy On ihe tonirarv 
I W( uild be the first t( > accept i hai \ve d( > ncx-d infi )rmed. c* Huniuniiy < irienied members 
of our stK ielN lo work wiiliin the system 

H< >we\ er. ii is reasoaible u > cxjuvi thai members ( )t < >ur c< >nimunit)' wIk > have been 
"ediicaied" on Aboriginal dolLirs would be willing to dedicaie a few years of iheir 
professional life, using iheir knowledge and skills lo enhance (he developmeni ( >f our 
communiiN by working in our c< Miimuniiy 

As yet, ihis has noi happencLl. 

Because ot ihis. Lk'veloiMneni wliiL h could be ach'vvcd in one lifeiime. has now 
l)een deferred for many geiieraiions jx rhaps never lo be achieved ai all 

THF KLI)I:R!Y 

h is a sad reflection on our uiiTcni siiuation ihai aduli edixaiion is denied i(» <»ur 
elder g«*neraii( hi 

Ii wouki a|^|x*arthai ihe|")olia makers. Al>)riginal education msiiiuiions and indeed 
( >ur \'ariouseducaii( >n C( )iiiminees luxe lakenilv point < >f v iew ihai ihe elder general i< mi 
ihe over ^Os are noi deserving of c^ltication provision Mov\ many |^n)grams are 
specifically |U( Aided for the over ^Os in our cc mimuniiies 

This is t )f course a dircM C( Milradic lion ot eduL aii( mi j^iaciice in our iraditi' )nal s( k iciy 
where ihe elders noi only coniinueil their own educaiion. bui cuntn)lled and 
coniributed lo llie education tormatuMi. growth and development »)t younger 
generally his 

Ii is .in iiuiirtineni on our aboriginal education .kImsoia t (unmitiees thai ihev h.ive 
shown s( ) liiile regard t( )rthe educaii' >n iiec\ls i )f (he elder meinlvrs 1 1\\ mr c < huiminity 
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This of nuirse reveals clearly and dramatically, the dcRrec to which we have 
surrendered the fundamental values of our traditional heritage. 

This lac k of recognition and regard for our elders will be rec iprcxated - for if we 
fail to share our knowledge and skills with ihem. they of course w ill fail to share their 
knowledge and skills with us. 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL STATIJS 

Another banrier to aduh education for Aborigines is reUed to their MK'ial and cultural 
status. 

Those who haw attained little social standing are not as well serx^ed as those who 
have ac hievcxl higher levels of MK ial standing and mobility . 

Those wh( > have remained more traditionally oriented rec ei\ e less consideration than 
those who have bcxome more assimilated. 

This gap continues to widen as each nt*w government \y ' y and program is imposed 
on the community. 

ECONOMIC STATUS 

Access to education is also determined by aonomic status. 

Those members of our community who have least opponunit>' for employment are 
also tiii ones who have least opportunity for or access to adult education. 

Their education deprivation is alsoa result of their geographic isolation and |x*rcei\ed 
lack of S(K iai standing. 

But the future sun iral of ( )ur communitx' depends on these folk as much as the ( )thers. 
For if one section of our communirv' is deprived in any area, then the whole communitN- 
is deprixed. 

GECXiRAPHIC LOCATION 

The pr( )\'isi( )n ( )f p( )st .sc*c( mdan* trainir;; 1( )r Ab< )rigines is deiermined U ) a \ er\ large 
extent by iheir geographic l( vati( n. 

Those in close proximity to the more den.sely populated areas have greater 
t)pportLinir> il n(»i greater access to adult education services: than those in rural and 
reii.. :'e areas. NX iihin the urban areas of course, those who are out of contact with the 
organization also out of reach of education serv ices particularly adult education. This 
di.sparity is exac erbated by the fact that rural and remote c( )mmunities are also distanced 
fn>m n^.ainstrcani media which can be a source of adult learning. 

\XliilM some ertons are being made to remecK this, the services provided, have not 
been able to provide the comprehensive education thc\ need to put iheni in touch 
w ith the \\( )rkl 

One ol (he ditficulties \\r tace in this area, is thai adult education is not ver\ well 
denned or undersi(H>ci. 

NXe all ha\c a ckar undersianding of priman sch(H)ling. 

\Xc h4i\c' a clcji understanding of set ondan sc hooling. 

We all ha\c a c lear understanding of tec hnical tu.ining. 
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>j;v all haw a clear undorsiandiiig ot pn)tc-ssi(>nal (raining; 
Vic do noi haw a clear uiidorsiaiuling ofadiih cdiicaiicii. 
Aduli cduaiiion can take many torms; 

1 . it can Ix* (au>>lu or i( can learned. 

2. Ii V an he passiw or it can Ix^ aciiw 

3. I( can he U )tuu\ or il can Ix < )n U n iiial 

4. It can ix certified or ii can ix non certified. 

5. U can Ix* struciureti or non siructured. 

6. It can Ix participaior\ or non participa(oi> . 
It can he custom designed or pre packaged. 

H It can ix" mind iwxidenin^ or mind l^oRgling. 

It can tacilitate development or facilitate disintegration. 
10 It can create an informed community or it can Cinuain the communiiv in ignorance. 

One pn )lilem \\v face is that adult education is not clearly defined. More importantly, 
there are nt) clearly defined goals for adult education. 

F( )r 2< M) \var>. ediicai ii mi W n Ah< )rij>ines has Ixen U K used < >n the children and W vused 
i)n voung aduli> 

\s Nuch it lias failed to giw us the educational foundations we need not onlv tor 
our surv i\al bu^ also for our growth as people. 

.\s \\v mo\c tt>\\ards the end of this l^iccnteniiial year and hegin to think alMuii the 
future, n may he woriliwiiilc lo take a critical l(H>k at ilie education system whicii is 
currentiv operating, to see if it can Ix made more rcspopsiw to uur n^vds 

Traditionallv, education had two mau)r hval points the youth and the elders 

Vouih in traditional society provided a focus for ilu- c(»ming together of the clan 
members u > design and del i\ er the U >niial educati^ )n system that prepared the indi\ idual 
for life- in the iommunity. 

This education s\stem was clearK designed to dewlop informed, capable and 
coiiiribunng members ol our soc ietx 

rlic elders m <Hir traditional soc ieiy were respt »nsibU', inLlcrd ihev were obligated 
lo pHAide tlx- cducatit)!! required b\ the vouih 

^Vi. if wv U H )k acn )ss the b( )aid at ( uir ct Mimumitv t^ k\a\ . ii is ( )ur u )uth < uir v h* h ^\ 
kMvers and our ciders who are forgotiui and exchkL d from the education schkc 

riic educational bt>nd thai deselopcd betwven \outh and . Iders m the p.ist is sjdh 
missing in < >ur s( h. lerv toda\ 

In main of our communtics wv hear iIk- sad comiiK-ni thai oiir xoung people aiv 
\M ) l( mger respc'Ctful < >r respecting < )| ( )ur elders 

Hui the future of our soc iety requires a bonding betwven all generations \outh. 
adults and elders 

Perhaps it is time for us to lvci)me more actl^el\ iinoKrd in the strudunng and 
fiK us (tt our c-ducation 

It is lime for us to think about the type of education we rcx|uire not |ust |() de\eli»p 
ihe individual but also to rebuild a stn uig.xiabie and cohesive communiiy 
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>Xliai does it \^Tof\i tis if wv cdiKUic f he ituliviciual bul suffer l he k)ss < )f ( mr a )ninnniiiy 
idemit\' and our community' soul?' 

We can have educated individuals hut this need not Ix* at the exjx'nse ot Our 
eommunit)' ohesivencss. 

It is niH generally reeogtii/.ed that adult education is the one area of education i*" a 
need not Ix* ^.leixMuletii oti gowmtiieni. 

We have it within ourselves to design. deveU)p and deliwr education programs that 
will enable our {XH)ple to beconx- informed human IxMngs 

We have it within our own resources to organize discussion and activit\ groups to 
improve and expand our awareness atid understanding of issues that relate not only 
to our own comnuinit\' but to issues of concern to the mainstream communit> and 
the way in which these issues will relate to us. How many of us made the time aixl 
the ertort to organize real discussions on the new commission or the immigration 
debate? Tlx* answer lic^ in adult education. 

We need adult education that enables our ekiers t( > share the knowledge aixl w isdoni 
of their years. 

We need adult educ^ation that enables our elders to contribute not just cosmetically 
but subsuntiveK to the education of our children and youth. 

We need adult education which gives to tnir adults the full awareness of their role 
xs parents and providers and the skills thw need to properly hilfil this role in ihes * 
difficult tinx'S 

We need adult education programs that gi\es a clear nx'Ssitge to our young people 
that they can achieve most education programs which s.iy vers clearly to our children 
and our youth that they are iniponant to our survival they are needed and that we 
want and supp« m thcnn u * earn ( )ur nati( )nal ideniiu . culture and heritage into the next 
200 vears. 
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AN ASPECT OF NYOONGAH* WORLD 

VIEW OF KNOWLEDGE by imuma M I^c Bromt i 

* The term S^KHJUgah Ls used in a generic sense to refer to all descendants of the original 
o\vTiers of this land and to dismiss the perpetuation of the colonial register which 
stereotyped Ny(x)ngah. Terms such as Ngungah, Koorl. or Murri or names of countries 
still in language are interchangeable. Nyoongah is chosen because this paper is given 
in Ny(X)ngah country . It is used in vernacular form without the anicles the ox a and 
not plurali/ed as in Knglish forms with the addition of 5 or es, 

Tlic first recorded evidence of an educated' Nyf K)ngah was of Bess>' Cameron nee 
Flowvr H^x\^ in the IHSO s at King George Sound in south west of Western Australia, 
who was desc ribed in September 1H67 as a 

. well educated Aboriginal ladv" who was . . clear pr(X)f that Aboriginals can 
be educated and made usefiil . . . that blacks can be instructed above the level of 
general rudiments of education can be seen by the young black girl, who came 
from Wesicm Australia to assist as a teacher in my sch(K)l/' (AttwcxxJ B. 1986 p 22) 
He >s\ *s chn )nicler writes 

. . she came to cjuestion the ways in which the s(Kiet\- in which she lived was 
struct! ired. and to realise these were opprc^ssive." (AttwcxxJ B. 1986 p 46) 
VChat I intend lo address in this paper is nothing nc^'; our sister first prompted the 
question and drew aiicTition to the problem 120 years ago. For most Ny(X)ngah it will 
be nothing new hut it is important for us to describe and explain how we view Wetjala 
systems. Since Bessy's time and until 19S4 when Pearl Duncan qualified as a trained 
teacher. NXcijala ediK'aiion systems did not pnxJuce a professionally qualified 
Nyoongah. In 1%S there were only two known Ny(x)ngah universir\^ graduates. 
CurrentK, there are over 3000 N\'<K)ngah studying in universities and colleges of 
advanced education and this has been the result of Nycxmgah influence on the political 
and educational scene. 

As Ny(K)ngah, we are well aware of the destruction of our Mxiety, the loss of which 
has its r(H)ts in the past policies and practices of govemments and the exploiters of 
our land in effect the result has been the denial of our traditional systems of the 
maintenance ot our s(Kierv\ forcing our people into a limbo, half between, 
schizophrenic, marginal existence along side Wetjala. Deprived of our lands wx* were 
forced to rely on handouts. 'Hie traditional sources and hierarchies which maintamed 
(Hir soc iety were unclcmiined and in most cases removed, the sources of our spiritual 
life cut otTand the whole s(KiaL educational and religious structure shattered. 

We sur\ ivecl this, but became what was termed for many years, The Ahpri^mal 
l^ohlcfji To NytM)ng;ili it was only Wetjala means of rationalizing a problem Wetjala 
created in the cleracinatii )n ( )f ( )ur pe( )ple. We survived what we saw as a U '/vVe l^ohlcm. 
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Our problem, our Nycx)ngah problem became the reaffirmation, re establishment 
and reconstruction of our identity, the restoration of our dignity^ as a scwereign race, 
and the acknowledgement that within all tenets of human rights, we are entitled to 
thase freedoms \^1iich allow us to develop our fiill human p^yteniial. 

The* development and the aim of Nyxxmgah education is the rtxonstruaion of our 
identity, the conceptuali;^ation of that consciousness that will allow our people t< ) evolve 
culturally from a baseline which is decidedly Ny(X)ngah. 

The Failure of Wetjala Education for Nyoongah 

Wetjala societv' imposed an education system which has been one of the most 
destructive forces at work in Nyoongah life, H,C. ax)mbs ( 1978) described it thus; 

, . as an instrument of assimilation, eduction practice was a ^ilure. It tended to 
alienate the Aboriginal child from his or her family and community, to c^use him 
to questi<.n and frequently reject its values and its traditions, to destroy his Aboriginal 
identity and to lea\ e him restless and alienated from his own scxiety without giving 
the opportunity or the competence to K>in white scx iety/' 

The previous educ^ation policies did ncx give Nycx)ngah people skills to interact on 
equal s(xio economic terms with mainstream Australia and did nothing to maintain 
Nyoongah cukural identity. 

Lippman ( 1976) saw two kinds of causes for the gross educ^ation failure, 

( 1 ) Extrinsic factors, such as poverty, disease, malnutrition, bad housing — all of which 
adversely affect learning perff)rmancc and 

(2) Intrinsic factors such as teacher expectations, cultural differences, and the learners 
self concept. 

These last features are subtle in their working and where as we have always gix en 
credence to their existence, the education system has not provided real opportunities 
to examine these featurc^s solely from a Nycx)ngah world vie^ . It is simply not enough 
to provide more schcx>ling or increase the number of f]:ranLs if the system itself continues 
not to really cater for Ny(X)ngah needs. Any comprehensive account of Ny(x)ngah 
education problems must take into account the considerable differences which lie at 
the nxx of so many problems. This is why we feel that aiming for more control over 
the eduration our people receive is so im|X)rtant in providing information for planning 
and change in education from our experiential background. 

For many learners. sch(X)ling is a training of central rele\ ance to their subsequent 
lives, and the t\pe of six ializati( m c< )ntinu(His w iih w hat they have already experienced- 
As such, Wetjala education d(K\s ncH appear to be relevant to many Ny<x)ngalK mainly 
berausc our current S(xial status is still dej^rcssed and alienated l)y Weijala systems. 
Our people \ icw this education pnxess more as a system of forced siKial than^e{\rm 
one of cultural ^/e/'cVo/?we///.TlKMndividualisticA^()mpctitivecth()S(^^ 
prixvsses can he alien and alienating to many Ny(K)ngah, divon ing ihem from their 
cultural background and distancing them from their communities. Nyoongah people 
want an education system which meets iheir needs without destroying iheir own 
cultural outl(K)k 
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Nyoongah Input Into The Higher Education System 

There is still undoubitxlly a long way logo, but in the shon lime since 196'^. K>ngah 
sua CSS in higher education has bi^-en exceptional. Tliere are many reasons for our 
eoniinued growth in this area but there are v^o salient features present wtiich did not 
exisi during che iolont;il experience and the days of the assimilation |'K)lieies. These* 
are: 

( 1 ) The poliiicising of NyixMigah communities by NytKMigah [X'ople in the formation 
of co operatives with local educational consultative groups, regional education 
groups, state educaii^Mi consultative groups and a national education group, 

( 2 ) llie presence in higher educati< mi institutions of Nycxmgah enclaves. It is apparent, 
that institutions which have enclaves which are am by Nvinrngah pcH)ple, or have 
a m:ijorit\ of Nyoongali staff, and have strong Nytxmgah communit\' sup{V)rt tend 
to haw tile best success in enn>lmenl. retention and academic performance. Tlie 
strong presence of Nyu)ngah influence in the education process enhances success 
and highlights that Ny(X)ngah identit\' is something to be encouraged and of which 
Ny(x)ngah should be proud. 

Coping With Cultural Difltrences In Higher Education For Mature Age Ny[K>ngah 

Tlie MOSA programme encourages \ytK)ngah candidates to express what is 
|XTSonally needed from the programme to be able to cope. Tlie cultural difterences 
which will be discussed are those which li;i\ e emerged in the interaction between the 
teachers in the prt)gramme and those Nyumgah undenaking it- Tlie candidates have 
come from remote traditional, rural, urban, and inner urban areas and also include 
candidates fn)m the Torres Strait Islands, wiih little or no formal education 

In this relation the niain objectiw of the programme is to provide for the candidate 
an understanding of the imponaiuA* of his cultural background and the features of his 
background which may clash with the system or tause difficulties in ihe learning 
process rhcre is no :inempi to dircciK change aspects of NXetjala s\siems. but nither 
'() lead the wa\ in which Ny(H)ngah can succeed while maintaining cultural ideniit\. 

li is n( )t i^n ^sclI U ) c< a cr the < )b\ it his structural cliai aderist ics < »f cult ural ditf erciu es, 
but to examine some of the intrinsic features related U » teacher ex|xvtaiion and student 
self concept \/Mich haw rcc|uircd some fomi of direct iniei^cntion to assist N\<M»ngah 
candidates to succeed 

NycKmgah View of Knowledge Can Be Different 

nierc haw been \ en few studies examining the nu aning ( >f w ( )rds ;k n )ss languages 
such as standard Australian Tlnglish, \y(K>ngah has identical if not parallel meanings 
for th( )se characteristics w hie h are imp< )rt;uit in the itlea < >f hfunrlal^i' as well as h( av 
hfi(nrlc<l}ic should colUvtc\l, stored, ivtriewd. and passed on. Characteristics of 
kiKAvledge such as cxlucation. instruction, intelligence, learning and wisdom are 
present in either c ulture, as are /v/o///er/jsVch;iracteristies of ability comprehension, 
discernment and judgement'. Hut Xv/o/z /e^/Avalso express<.*s features < >f enlightenment, 
ac cjuainiaix e. cogni/;uue. intimacy and familiarity . ( Mc lr{ k\ NX T P^S() p 3S1 ) 

Acn )ss these c ( nistrucLs. hnnuhil^c is m( )sl likely i( ) ha\ e dirfereni shades ( )r meaning 
for boih \yo< )nuah and Weijala cultures 
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Anna Wicr/bicka cxpresscLl . . 

. the ideas and rallies charaaerislic of a c ulture find iheir clearest expression 
in the languaj<e assiKiaied with it and in panieular in certain areas of the lexicon 
- espcvially those areas which woulcl seem to rertect ^inivcrs;ils of human 
experience \ 

Awo/r/iY/^e ill VC'est em concepts ma\' haw comparable characteristics as in Ny\K)ngah 
scK iet\', tradit i( )nal ( )r urban. Hi )\vever. xasi differences i kxut in the exprcssic hi c )f human 
experience. Kven ihouj^h the word Sfioken is in English, the conceptual arrangement 
may be Ny(K)nj»ah and so liavc- a different meaning to express Nyixmgah experience 
and may nu Ix- the same as the meaning of ihe word when used by >Xeiiala. Tliis is 
demonstrated by >Xeiiala meaning of the wx)rd it//o/r/cY/j^e which includes 

Voncepis of understanding, range of information, and familiariu' gained by 
experience *. ( H( )rnby. A,S, 19H6 p46y ). 

Am>///tY4'e expresses familiarirv gained by experience, and implies the differential 
betw een the meaning w hich one group has for a conc ept from that of another cultural 
group, >X ier/bicka demonstrated a i^)ssible methodologv to examine words such as 
/f//eand c/e\///;r to suggest that the inherent differences in meaning for these words 
in language such as Ru.ssian. I\>lish, German, Italian. French and Knglish are related 
to issues within the various cultural background. 

Traditionally. NViKHigah regarded the acqui.sition and maintenance of knowledge in 
exceptionally eliti.st, exclusive forms. Not only certain people received knowledge but 
wvre also bound to tMily pa.ss it on to .selected people, Tliis knowledge was irrefutable, 
and given as exact intentionalK' unchangeable ideas. In in.stitutionsof higher education, 
knowledge is a\ailable to anyone willing to pursue it; it is |^).ssible to challenge, and 
to di.scuss with anyone. Furthermore, knowledge is closely shaped by literary 
considerations. It is this feature which .shapes scholarship and differentiates Wetjala 
in.stitutions approach to knowledge from traditional \yoongah education 

NycHMigali c anclidates ;ire affected in two major ways: 

( 1 ) most candiclates enter without any intemali/ed notion of sc holarship. Tlie pn^ ess 
ot b(H)k learning is foreign or unattainable in initial .stages, and rec|uires gradual 
approximation of concrete prolilem solving tasks to lead the candidate to a 
reali/aiion of intense, organized application of .stucK. 

( 2 ) the issues related t( » b( H)k learning are issues related to collecting informati( mi from 
many reading s( )urc es. lliere is not the de\ eloped understanding ( )f the significance 
of close attention to s|xvific details in w ritten material, whic h is compounded by 
the difficult} to grasp conc epts and construc ts |ueseniecl in synmciically complex 
and cogniliwK demanding Fngltsh cogniiiwK demanding in that some 
consirucis recjuire presumed knowledge outside of the experiente uf the 
candidates 

The canclidate s Lommunity's \ iew of knowledge w ill also affect the way in which 
success is percencxi NXliereas most N\(K)ngah enter the pn)gramme with strong 
commitment and motivation to achiexe, the\ still express an unsureness (»f being at 
a unixersity. which they know has ne\er hern pan of their traditional culture or current 



experience. It creates a certain teniaiiveness, and can be further complicaced by the 
candidate's community attitudes which views such an education prcxess as removing 
the candidate from his culture. 

Ifeacher Expectations: Wetjala World Vkrw Clashes With NyDongah 

There are culturally based features which affea the teacher s expectations of the 
candidate and which are not necessarily resolved through a prtxess of studies skills'. 
The following examples which have required close attention in the MOSA programme 
are given to illustrate differences in conceptual arrangements. 

In traditional Nyixmgah scxiety knowledge is generally impaned only by thase old 
enough to have acquired knowledge. This idea implies that the teachers are 
experienced or old^ people. This was exemplified in a person who found it difficult 
to accept instruction from a tutor, much younger than himself, but who was a PhD 
candidate. The issue was res^)lved by providing a tutor far less qualified but was an 
experienced teacher and to whom the candidate related to as an older, ergo wiser, 
perst^n. The problem was perceived initially as relating to educational deficit but with 
the intervention of NyiK>ngah influence to provide the older tutor, the candidate is 
now succeeding. The skill of the experienced teacher is impc^rtant but such skill in 
a younger tutor was obviously disregarded. 

In our traditional ways, many phenomena were inexplicable except in magic* terms 
and many phenomena were related to religious experience. In the alien learning 
situation within an impersonal institution, some Nycx)ngah learners found Wetjala 
explanations of events of illness and misfortune unacceptable, and required the help 
of Nycx)ngah influence to either smoke the house in wliich the misfortune cxvuned 
or to find ways to remove the 'purri\ One of the awkward side effects of this view 
of knowledge is that the candidates in some respect find it difficult to cope with analv-sis 
and syiithesis of some types of information. 

Language is critical; sc^ often the expectation is that in Nyoongah use of English there 
is the same level of meaning present as in Standard Australian English. Brown ( 198S) 
listed a variety of grammatical structures a^jparent in the speech of Nywngah English 
which reflected the influence of Nyixmg^ vernacular languages. The cxse study 
examined the influence of Nycxmgah vemacoilar on the spoken creole of one Nycx)ngah 
candidate, which in turn influenced the candidates construction of Standard Australian 
English utterances. It Ls strongly contended that what has been all tcx) often termed 
pcx)r English', incorrect English , errors in English', has been the influence of the 
grammar of original Nycx)ngah languages. The presence of NycK)ngah English has fx-en 
tcK) often dismissed by teachers to the detriment of the k*amer whose world view is 
expressed by the language forms used. 

NycK)ngah concepts of temporal dimensions are related to an experience where there 
has been little need to adhere to issues of punctuality, not only of attending classes, 
prcxlucing assignments, but also of recognising the need of a timeuble for study. The 
notion of time clashes so distinctly between Nycx)ngah and Wajala systems. 

This could relate to traditional leaming contexts in which the prcxess of instruction 
did not have a defined time reference and happened in the context of life experience. 
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The incarcenitit)n of ourpCDpIc in a)nccniraiii)n camps tor owr a hundred years, where 
the life experience revolved around waiting for Weijala handouts and in which a 
dependency \\us created at the whim <.)f Wetjala [Xfople, may have coniribuied to a 
lack of lime reference. It is ceriainlv reflected in the NycK>ngah abhon^ence of limeuhles 
and schedules, conveying a dilTerent notion to punctiialit\\ There is no real need to 
worry about completing tasks to dc-adlines bcvause there is always another time Tied 
up with this is Nyoongah ntxion of the traasitory nature of things, ver> little emphasis 
is given to the keeping of material ctmcreie things which may not have dircvt relev ant 
to lifesiN'le, panicularl) in relation to preserving things which may be necnJed in the 
future. The developing of anitudes to insure against the future such xs the care of b(M >ks, 
the storing of lecture notes, and the collection of readings, are not as significant as 
with people whose v\+iole culture is built around the permanence of possessions. 

Swotting for exams involves for some candidates an entireK* nev; experience in 
developing memi)rv\ It is enough io assume that the candidates will have memorv' 
techniques needed to prepare for examinations. For many c'andidates, their previcHis 
ex{x*rience in learning tasks would not have had the same demand cognitively to retain 
large and complex bulk of information to reproduce within a short space of time The 
prtKess for training the candidate in these areas cannot assume that NyiK)ngah will 
have the same ski lis and techniques which is expended of Wetjala c^andidates. whi > W( )u Id 
have developed the facility' ntH only through their later secondarv .sch(X)ling mm also 
within the complexities of their life style. 

Self Concept of the Candidate 

Many of the candidates come from >X'etiab education systems which forced them 
to go to schtK)! and then denigrated their cultural background. Of the S8 candidates 
entering MOSA only two have commented in enrolment questionnaires on their early 
education experience in primary and scvondary sch(X)l in positive terms and has ing 
real beneficial effec^s, Forty five spoke of the ex|X'rience in very negative forms. Tlie 
remainder were non cx)mmital 

Tlie victim status of NyxK^ngah people has already been commented on from an 
historical perspective. But for many of us it is not something abstract, it is still re;il 
and present. Many Nyxx)ngah ttxJay can tell of being forcibly separated from families 
and put into institutions. And we still have many elders who can, with anguish, tell 
of the concentration camps, Coujile this v^^lh the experiences of candidates in an 
education system which continues to predominantly pnKluce negative side effects 
requires \y(X)ngah candidates to overcome other difficulties at greater cost than Vieijala 
students. For many Ny(X)ngah the feeling of being the victim of denial of natural 
heritage, of basic human rights in a system of presumed equity, prompts confrontationisi 
attitudes to the hieraahical, authoritarian and individualistic Vietjala system 

MOSA therefore deliberately avoids the seating up of a physical context which is in 
any way comparable to the secondary st h(K)ls system and attempts to exoKe learn injj 
situations on a |>eer group basis, with the t(Xal organization of the programme 
approximating as many features of an extended Ny(x>ngah family context. Ix^arning is 
encouraged on a learner teacher basis, where the learner may be the siafl employ ed 
to teach and the teacher sometimes is the candidate. 
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Indi\ idual niuMcrv tcvhniquc-s u )gcihcr wiih pt-cr aip learning tec hniques are used 
iniiially to lead ondidaics \o astxxts of diadaaic teaching. All people employcnJ to 
taciliiaie this learning priKVss are available to the leamei^ on an 'open d(K)r pt)licy 
Ijeaming is encouraged on a one to one or small group basis within any mutual 
reasonable time, which can be in the ewnings or the weekends Classes and timetables 
are present but learners are guided in lemis of the x-alues and uiilii>^ of these clavses 
rather than rigid adherence to scheduling, 

MOSA candidates have identified four major features which i elate to this victim status 
etTecling learning for U)em. 

( 1 ) MOSA emphasizes Ny(K)ngah ixTsix^tive in all subjects taught in the orientation 
programme, panicularly histor> . where many candidates leani for the firM lime of 
the true extent and intensitx of the clesiruciion of our culture. The resultant anger 
and frustration inhibits objeclive and non emotional debate and produces 
aggressive attitudes. C-aaididates learn to rcvogni/e this beha\ iour and to overcome 
it with their teachers and |X'ers. 

(2) Traditionally \yiK)ngah people express shame not only in respecl to oneself but 
also the shame that a)uld Ix generated in others because of ones own actions. 
>X1iether this has evoK ed from traditional patterns of public humiliation as the first 
stage of a ct)n-eciive j-irocess or fn)m the denigration of our culture through such 
demorali/.ing stcreotyixs can Ix debated. But throughout all of Australia the phrase 

it s a shame job or don t' t(H) much shame \ is common to hear amongst 
Ny(K)ngah. learning situations which other students may tolerate and not Ix- 
overcome, are avoided by Ny(K)ngah candidates lxvau.se thc^ are \shame job" 
Possibly, inherent within this notion is the extremely low self estcvm many Nyinrngah 
people ha\ e in any achie\ ing situati( )n Ilie notion that Ny( nrngah can achiew in Wetjala 
systems is so remote and distant from them, that there are real expressions of futilit\' 
and hopelessness in even try ing to aspire to succeed. A candidate recjuested a photo 
of the dircvior of the programme to take back to the community to show that it was 
indeed one black Ny(K)ngah who ran the programme. It may haw been a matter of 
pride but it also implied the need to establish the belief that Ny(K)ngah can hold 
|^)siti( Mis ( )f achie\ ement. 

(3) Tlie elTects of the victim status has generated an esprii de corj^s amongst man\ 
Ny<H)ngah out t)f which has grown a \ er\' definite s(K'ial code, which conflic ts w ith 
mores of conduct amongst many >Xetjala. >X*ithin Ny(H)ngah Mviety there are many 
non acceptable behaviours which are polite within NXeljala circles and \ ice \ersa. 
To mention the name of our deceased is one of these behaviours. Many candidates 
are described as Kk) Eimiliar' as their spontaneous approach lacks >Xetiala formal 
conventions. Nyoongah people will share and this also involves the sharing of 
assignments and the production of essays a situation which the indi\ idualistic 
VX eijala system finds liard to tolerate. It has been .VlOSA's observ ation thai Ny(K)ngah 
candidates will spend hours, days, weeks talking about an assignment in pairs, in 
groups with other learners, with teachers, long before writing. Iliis approach 
inherently produces a consensus of material ^Vi (»ur undergraduates haw been 
aicused of t heating in producing similar essiiys 
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(4) Kur Mmic canUidaics it is upparoni that it is not the fear of failure which vfftxts 
learning but a real fear of success. MOSA sees this as an effcM of the vidim sutus 
- succes,s creates almost an impt>ster feeling for the candidate bcvaiise the unreal 
siert)t>pes of NycKmgah culture are not realized. 

There are undoubtedly^ many other culturally bast*d characteristics which ma\ 
effect the teachers' expectations and the st^lf ct)ncepi of the learner It is my strong 
contention that many of these inhibiting features are best realized and overcome 
if the learning prcK'ess, reflects the care and influence of NuK)ngah culture, lack 
Davis wrote in Sc ene 9 of his play The Dreamers" 

"you have turned our land into a desolate place 

we stumble along with a half white mind» 

VHiere are we. 

Vtliai are \\t\ 

NiH a recognised racv. 

There is a desen ahead and a desert behind. ' 
There is onlv desen ahead, if our Ny(K)ngah learners are not nunured b>' our own 
cultural nutrients, ifwx^doniyi feed to our learners the seeds to grow within our c ultural 
identit)'. we are in danger of creating the half white mind and perpetuating that desert, 
bare and barren of Nyixmgah consc iousness. 
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EVEN DESERT KIDS NEED HEROES flo* ca^p 

Background 

On the face of it, the border rt-gion of WA, SA and the N T. has very good education 
facilities, a low pupil teacher ratio, much work has been done on cumculum 
development and the departments concerned are very supportive. Yet everywhere there 
is a ground swell along the lines The school is not giving the children the teaching 
they need'; I learned to read English in a bough shed, yet my kids have been to schtx^l 
for years and still c^'t read properly' or TAPE, what are they doing?' The credibility 
gSp is enormous. 

After years of official policies of self determination' and self management' there is 
still a gulf between the competence of kxral people and the needs of administration 
in their own communities. These policies depended on work oriented education for 
their effective implementation. The Uwankara Palyanyku Kanyintjaku (environmental 
health) review { 1) has drawn attention to the rise in the hazards of community living 
— the mcxlem infrastructure is causing new and serious health problems. Health 
education doesn't seem to have made much impact. Outsiders are working in almost 
every community doing K>bs that community members should have taken over years 
ago. Clearly, edu. uion has fallen well short of the mark in every field. 

Training is at about Number 10 on the duty statements of nearly all outsiders 
positions in communities but they are kept so busy with the hands on tasks that training 
gets inevitably left till later' ~ and is rarely caaied through. Yet fiacilities for pre sch(K)l, 
primary, and post primary schwiing are available in evety major community and ad- 
hoc arrangements c^an be made for further education on the Lands, in regional centres 
or in the major cities. 

In tribal Aboriginal communities, however, education was never conceived of xs a 
sepai^able entity, Anangu considered children as persons' the same as adults. They have 
not yet invented * childhood", Western society didn't focus on it until the child labour 
controversy during the Industrial Revolution when sch<x)ling became necessary for 
workers to be literate (2). Aboriginal children discovered the increasing complexities 
of life simply living with their family, peers and respected community members. 
Educ-ation had no special priority. A busy, interesting and emotionally satisfying lifesty le 
eliminated any need for specific focus. 

Contacts with outside forces were to change all this. The traditional penchant was 
for fiilly exploring and experiencing the environment, for ' being " rather than ' doing' . 
The new technology and ideas had to be tried out and assessed. In any event the contact 
between the two cultures rapidly gained momentum and became a psychologically 
destructive clash. Essentially, the people seemed to badly want the things of the Western, 
technologyoriented <njlture. Western cultured individuals and Governments have felt 
under pressure to see that these \xx)r" pet)ple weren t deprived of their share of 
Wesiem culture's advantages. 

BOB CAPP, 9 Roscorla Avenue, Yokine W,A, 6060 
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In this model the non Aboriginal experts have become the power brokers. 
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Tlie prescm autht)rity paiiem in the larger a)mmuniucs is something like Diagram 
1 (3) The fragmenieJ situation pictured has ihe schiK)l and sometimes other 
institutions reporting io outside authorities. Their loc^al committees arc not necvssarily 
linked to the conimunit>' council Itie specialist c()mmunit>' staff often relate more 
directly with the communit>' adviser rather than with the council. Educ^ation. although 
not regarded xs such a high prioritv' among communit\' memlx^rs as a whole. >»ets a 
lion's share of funding. Essentially indigenous activities such as ceremonial church, 
and youth programmes have only got whatever was left over 

These diagrams are schematic. Anangu are attempting to indigenize the items labellcnJ 
in Diagram 2 as mm AboriginaP. The point is that those activities which non Aborigines 
c"an rc*adily relate to are those which get the most attention and, usually, funds. In a 
sense, there has seemcxl to be no iliemative to expatriate experts taking over the 
dircvtion of these. n<w dominant and well funded aspects t)f communii>' life. There 
weren't any locals in the beginning and there are only a few now. who can realistically 
aspire to most of these functional roles in the communities. iTie activities which they 
can run etTecti\ely - which are obvi(HisIy less well hinded are made to seem 
relatively iinimj^onant Older [X'ople find this distressing. 

Tlie inesc apable tact is tliat there are a lot of new things and ideas that Anangu haw 
to gel to know al>out if they are to recover the initiative, llie question is what is the 
nioM i^jsitive, non destructive way for this to be* clone. 

Education Socialization versus Brainwashing 

Tlie \ ast changes g( )ing on in these tribal c( )mmun ities must haw profc iiindh atTecied 
the adults; (he community leaders; parents Nevertheless, the major priorit\' has 
continued iv V giwn to child education. This is fiointless il communirv' dewlopnient 
was intended S<Kial change has never \wn led In children. CenainK compulsory 
education was an obvious necessity during the industrial re\i)lution, hui even then 
children had some culturally relevant role models. Education in the C,entral Desert 
hi irderlands fai Is heeause the educat it )n servicers pu )vided are ex|xvtc*d t( ) fui ict ic m with 
s(i few credible n)lc models with whom the children can identifv'. ( Tiiose keen young 
teachers would Iv g(K)d role models in a country town. Hut not so in those tribal 
communities.) Education cannot lx» ertcvtiw unless it comes ecjuipped with role 
models, nie Al^)rigii^l I ducation NXorkers c()uld be role models, but they are denied 
the authority 

Ilie cju^si tor identity has been a theme running through Al^original iitlairs for over 
a c)uart(T of a century. It is a term Catherine lierndt l^orrowed from psych( logv (^). 
Everv' human being on the road to mature personality dewKjj'^ment tries to establish 
for himself an integrated pattern of valuc^s wliich he perceives has the elements of the 
g(K)d life". I lelendsto' identity " with significanl "role mode' »*oundhinn\lio exhibit 
this 'g(H)d life * He matures as he. intuitively, pieces logeti .r what he perceives as 
the iniegrateii system of values which will enable him to cope with most of life's 
situations. 

Iliere are a niimlxM of wax's o( integrating xaliie systems CiroujTs of people who 
are related or liw. work and play together usikiIK* haw c< >mmon values. Iliese systems 
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arc ilic elements of a culcurc or sub culture. To nuke sense to the developing 
pen*onalit>' the elernenls must integrate, or be Vongnient as CcKimbs et al put it in 
"A Certain Heritage (6) A culture in all its elements is passed on by a prtxess of 
**s(Ki(iifza{ion'\ Indi* u: ils in the community, important to the developing person, 
interact with him S(» t ':e voluntarily embraces the same cultural elements as ihe\ 
have dtMie. internalizing them as his ov\t». 

A VtHiug (X*rson s rok models might Ix* peers, heroes', siblings, {larents, teachers 
or community leaders, Tie\^ ma\ not always be g(xxl mtxlels. The more mature mtxlels 
may, themselves, adopt and integrate some values and attitudes from ancxher culture. 
If these new elements can be judged as fitting in with everything else which forms 
their gn )up culture, then culture change is (xcurring. The circumstances are congruent 
If these role models arc people imponant to the developing person he will he 
unconsc iously adopting cultural change. 

Rc SiKializtiihfft refers to the abandonment of one wa\ of life for an(Kher that is 
not only difTcrcui from the former but incompatible with il' (?). A mild, usui'lly 
vol untarv form is miliiarv training or taking religious orders. 'Brainwashing as practiced 
in totalitarian regimes, is a more extreme version usually compulsoty, usually 
maintained by threat t )f \ iolence and acc ( )mpanied by ps\ ch^ )li )gical trauma. The critical 
steps are: 

isolation from the familiar |X)ini of reference; 

being made helpless and dependent ( >n capt< >rs; 

destroying the old identit\'; 

recognizing one's former wretchedness; 

being offered a new and acceptable identity: and 

commitment to and participation in, this new identity (H). 

It docNsn'i lake iiuich imagination to see just how accurately this process was applied 
to many AN original communities in Australia, inc luding the younger .\nangu 
Hitjantjatjara. ^'anangu Ngaanyaijarra and lo a lesser extent even the more recentiv 
contacted! ^'anangu Pintupi. 

Aiiempiing lo educate children using jvople w ho are not important to them, in an 
incongrueni envin>nment whether it be deliberate, or from insufficient backgn)und 
information, or inappropriaicK trained teachers; the process is still re socialization. Tlie 
iragecK is not only that it has happeiK*d at all but that it has been perju-iraied most 
determinedly on children and as re socializ^iiion it has lx*en done verv badly l(K)k 
at the ic sults. It was not re s(Kiali/aii(»n : only cie MK ializ^iiion'. 

(Xer the vears critics of the Aboriginal education scvne have seen the solution to 
lie with belter selection and training of non AI>original teachers for these Sch(H)ls. 'Iliev 
seem to have been oblivious of the clestrudive nature of the system ihev wanted 
improved The l^>H() repon into S.A. Aboriginal Post iVimary Kducation To Break 
Tim High the >X:iir' JiK^s it ag:iin l^)) v.ourscs have, indeed been set up al CAKs a^ul 
universities. Vet. U >r some rc\4son, ihegr:iclu;iies doti t seem to find their way into these 
Aboriginal Si liools 



Because schixils have been so manirestly incongrueni with the social environment 
of boch home and community, Ccx>mbs ei al ( 10 ) are insistent that Aboriginal children 
should be taught by Aborigines in a culturally congruent situation: 

"Aboriginal teachers . . . have primary responsibility for face to face teaching 

functions (Recommendation (17); 

"Aboriginal teachers should be encouraged to adaf>t sch(K)l (xganization (e.g. 
grouping of students) so that relationships, age» sex etc, respea Aboriginal anitudes 
(Recommendation 18); 

Material prepared for Aboriginal schix^ls should be compatible with Aboriginal 
learning styles . . (Recommendation 19); 

"Regional resource centies should be established to support Abc^riginal teachers 
in Aboriginal controlled schcx)ls . . /' (Recommendation 20); and so on. 

Some Historical Background — South Australia 

Schooling in the vernacular (Pitjantjatjara) began at Emabella in the late thirties. Its 
purpose was simple — to enable Mx)rigines to read the Bible translations being 
prepared in their own language. The program developed over the years to include 
English teaching. Later still this was broadened to include other subjects to begin to 
approach basic primary education. At about this time the state assumed respons;o;iit>^ 
and other schcK)ls were opened across the north west of the state. 

The Inroad effea of this find out for yourself approach of the mission and their more 
enlightened attitude to Abt^riginal traditional culture was a more positive response to 
the role of .sch(x>ling in the life of the young. Although the ten.s <>ns between the races 
has heightened and the relevance of the current sch(X)iing has moved away from 
communit\' perceptions, there is still a latent optimism for useful educational outcomes, 
particulariy among the middle aged adults. 

Northern Territory 

Settlements at Papunya. Are>'onga and I^xker Rixer were set up under the Welfare 
Branch and pushed assimilation as their ideological basis. K\cn up to the late 70 s 1 
encountered old hands still in the education administration who bemoaned the 
abandonment ( )f the clc*ar cut intenti( his of the Harry Geise era. Assimilation was a \M)\ky 
of deliberate re s(K iaiization and was rightly changed: but the ghosts continue to haunt 
the sch(K>ls because the parents of today were the students of thai *^r;i 

Sch(K)l is still seen as the 'work' children have to do. It lacks role models so there 
is still no obvious \-aluable outcome so there is little or no parental push or motis ating 
achievement. 

Western Australia 

Vtarburton was a mission settlement whicli set up a children s home as l>oth a haven 
for children from marauding white prospcxiors. survexors and would be pastoralists, 
and as a way of indoctrinating the thus captive (child) congregation with the Cf()S|x*l, 
Aboriginal culture was f^aanic, they said, and such a segregated upbringing could only 
be in the children s best interests. 

The state entered the battle by prox iding a more permanent and consistent leaching 
establishment. Part of the deal was setting up hostels in the G( )ldrields towns f( >r children 
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from the Central Reserve to attend high schoc^l. The profound destabilization of this 
away from home experience is measureable by high correlation between those so 
**educ^ted" and adults with continuing serious alcohol problems. There are a few 
notable exceptions. But nu enough to prcn^ide sufficient role models for the present 
generation of sch(X)l children. 

The high profile of education has left the perception that no one do anything 
worthwhile in the communities without proper training: on the job training does not 
lead to real qualification. The only hope for present day children is to have access to 
secondary education. Yet attempts to discover from parents the specific parameters of 
their expectations for their children are met with a handful of respondents and a string 
of cliches. They have rarely been called on to utilize their schcx)! learning in work 
situations and cannot be specific. 

Some Justifications for Interstate Co-c^ration 

For a number of ycan> now there have been murmurings for some co ordination 
of education services around the border regions of the Musgrave Ranges, Ayers Rcxk 
and Warburton areas. I have not been involved in any of the serious discussions which 
have been held over the last two years but I have taught in this region in all three 
state systems and have some idea of some of the issues. 

1 . Movement Between States 

Family and cultural links throughout the region have meant that there is often 
movement interstate. Wingellina (W.A.) and Pipalyatjara (SA) are 20 km apan! A 
group may choose to stay "interstate' for a pericxl of months- Children going to 
sch( K)l in the next communitv' have to adapt to a different education system, perhaps 
even several times a year, 

2. Bilingual Programs 

There has been much more contact between the Territory and the SA sch(x)ls 
in recent years with consequent exchange of materials. There was a time when 
the Territory sch(K)ls had the best access to publishing facilities and S.A had the 
more useful materials However, cooperation is still largely on a basis of interstate 
g(K)d\vil| rather than any obligation to do so. 

3. English Language Programs 

The Territory had the best tried English language program, S A. then developed 
ii.s own. W.A. still has no English language program suitable for students who speak 
an Aboriginal language, >Xtiaiever the genesis of these situations, travel interstate 
across the Central Desen and you must learn to cope with another English leaching 
program. Ttiere is plent\- of scope for basic curriculum development and 
preparation of materials across this region. Teachers need some serious 
workshopping on second language teaching methodologv : in service conferences, 
regular visits from language experts a syllabus and text b<K)ks on their own are 
quite inadc*c]nate. 

4 Secondar>' Educatk>n 

Tliere has been a lot of discussion and conferencing on this topic for a g<K)d 
many years now. Tlie lack of such facilities in the past has been seen as a cause 
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of petrol sniffing. Well, the Territory^ has its Vimra College - Piijaniiatjara kids suy 
away in droves, SA sch<x)ls have their post primarv classes and their tryout scheme 
in Adelaide and this seems to be facing problems. WA st h(X>ls have their ne%\* 
secondary facilities at each of their remtxe schools — but absenteeism is mt>st 
ctimmon amongst teenagers. Before that students went to Norseman Mission and 
attended ihe ttwvn High Sch(X)l. None of these remedies seem to satisfy the needs 
of the situation. There is plent>' of scope for some regional resolutit>n of this 
problem in education. 

Teacher Recruitment, Support and Dcwiopment 

S A. has tended to try to attract teachers with si:)me claim to suitability for the 
job. Supervisorv' staff have tried to provide some kind of pasiorar suppon and the 
Depanmeni has provided fijnds for in service conferences, S^)me teachers have 
remained in the area for a number of years and done a verv* gtxxi jol^. 

The N T. situation has tended to be a take what you get system of recruitment, 
a fairly bureaucratizt\l personnel management and some conferences iKvasionall\ . 
Things have freed up in more recent years. There is a bit more competition for 
places and morale is higher. 

VX A. used to run iheir remote schix)ls as to some kind of frontier endurance 
lesi wiih nntximum terms of two years. Now principals get a promotional bonus 
but there seems to be little professional incentive for teachers to consider their 
Aboriginal SchiH>l service as an educational challenge. 

Aboriginal Teachers 

Aboriginal teachers who have been accredited in any way other than full CAK 
t\pe training still tend to Ix* regarded as second class teachers. Aboriginal Educati* m 
>Xorkers are basically monitors whom some "trained" teachers give more or less 
responsibilin . Tliis is cenainly the ease in the Uest and the South, Tlie Territt>r\ 
seems t( > be leading the field with their combinati< hi < )f Batelielor College training 
and their Remote Alxmginal Teacher Hducation ( RATF ) on the job seheme 

The Anangu Teacher Education Program ( SAC. A h. ) has some realK ginnj ideas 
and the potential to provide g(H)d training for teachers. Howe\er. although the 
training prox ided nia\ be just what the trainees need and the graduates just w hat 
the children need, ihey don't seem to fit the needs of the sch<K)ls- Now that doesn't 
make sense. 

Tlie ^Vsi is expanding the I'radiiional Aboriginal Teaclier Education crAIT!) 
program into the Central Reserx e area. 

Educational Technolc^ 

Considering the remoteness of these ^.onimunities the solutions to the needs 
for expens and res<Hirces will he extremeK expensive. Tliere are relatiwiy few 
students in the various sch(K>ls. Also the homeland eommunities are even mt)re 
isolated and cut off. Modern developments in distance education utilizing radio, 
telephone, computer and \ ideo facilities must Ix* considered. 
Further Education 

In VC;a. and the Territory there is almost nothing happening at all The leaders 
in the field in tlie lx>rder areas has to Ix' S,A, Given the constrait^ts under which 
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they have lo function they have made contributions over a peritKl of years aixl 
have built on their experience Tlieir pr< )jirams have included short topical c( )urses. 
on the job t\pe training, short term trade courses, admin related C( uirses. TIk^ ha\ e 
initiated non formal education through community news|^apers. Tlie\' have set up 
courses in Adelaide for students from the Musgraves. There is probably more which 
could be said and mostly all complimentary . Probably the most impressive aspect 
of their involvement is the obvious commitment of individuals concerned, I hope 
they* above all others involvcxi in education in the region, will understand what 
I am on about when I suggest serious modifications to the approach to education 
generally. 1 hope they will not interpret my thesis as simply white anting their well 
plann«\l set up. 

However education is reorganized, adults must get ilie first Ux)k at the 
dcm\ stifled universe. Tlieir learning needs must recei\ e the priority- consideratic hv 
Tlius. Adult Hducaiion whether organized by TAFh and ANlllP or some othc-r 
arrangement should have first claim on staff and resources. Also a wide range of 
deniysiifyiiig general information must Ix* di.sseminaied among the adult 
;>»pi laiion. Parents, aware of the advantages of basic skills and the accjuisition of 
knowledge, w ill see to it that their chiklrens education isn't ignored! 

Petn)l Sniffing, the Tragedy of a Destructive Youth Culture 

Michael (Christie, believes that peer groups in sch(M)ls can mount a determined 
opposition to puqioseful learning ( 11 ). Ralph Kold.s puts fonvard the iniiion of the 
existence of a resistance on the part of the teenage boys and sees a link between thlN 
resistance and petrol .snifTing ( 12). V irginia Saiir assens that chiklren are profoundly 
affected b\ pn)blems troubling their parents ( 1.^ ). Perhap>ihe CJirisiieand Folds theses 
are about kids res|>onding to their parents frustrations. Petrol snifVing and other 
delinqueiuy ma\ iiukvd be in some measure political acts: that is to imply, in ihiN 
context, ati> nioiicaicxl b\ aA'n>///ndcM)log\'. 'niere i>. however, suftlcieni hard e\ idence 
of personal di^turhance among the \(»ung and not v) young to point to sonic other 
causes. They seem to be acting out the frustrations of kids w ith \er\ low imiti ultuil 
self esteem. Some deaths from petrol snifiing are so t lose to being attributable to 
suicide, ( he adelic(^ scvm so determined (o maintain their habit in spite of the fac t 
that ii is likeK to he f<nal and in spite of strenuous effons on the pan of relati\es to 

stop tlUMll. 

Ii IS arguable that liavin^ 

non Aboriginal auth(>riiy figures in i harge* ol the sch(H>l jiul ihe classroom 
aciiv ities: 

currit ulae based on non Aboriginal c riieria: 
programs run according to non Aboriginal guidelines, 
disc ipline imposed by non AbiH iginal guideline s. 
IK ) t reclible r( )le nu kIcIs t( > enuilale 

th;«t the sc hools are strcvssful insiiiuii* )iis the siresses w hit h c an lead tosiu h tension 
relict k I i\ ities as hydn k ai Ix )n inlialatic )ii 

There is a wide gap between sc hool learning and work vIkkjI is tor kids, Situ c 
ihere is \eiy little work tor tlieiu. teenagers are laigc*lv lett t(> (heir own ck*\kes. until 
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they haw ui fsyi some monex' tt) support a family, Girls can s<^metimes find something 
to do in the craft rtxwis and shops. Teenage boN's, however, are not required to do 
anything at all SLhcx)ling seems to blixk the continuity^ that Aboriginal scxMal life 
furnishes between its various natural (and cultural) phases ( 14). Many parents in the 
region avseri that those ben's need access to appropriate' sch(X)ling to prepare them 
for work - as well as keep them out of mischief! 

At present this group tend to be completely unsu|xTvised and frequently engage 
in delinquent behaviour. Gr(x)me asserts that they are tom by frustration of not being 
part the challenges their fathers factxl growing up in the bush, At the same time, 
the> arc attraaed to the experiences and artefacts of the new way\ Since their age 
denies them access to the status of worker and their frustrated delinquency ostracizes 
them from comm mity acceptance, their self esteem plummets ( 15). To re impose the 
constraints of the old order simply heighieas their alienaik)n. 

This is most unfortunate. Pit jantjatjara youth from around fourteen years of age, known 
as "kungkatja were expected to spend lime with the fully segregated nyinka' group. 
They fetched and carried for them, learnt hunting skills and were shown the first secret 
cerenK )nies The nyinkas were in turn answerable to the young initiates, the Vat i minu* 
who in their turn are responsible to the ceremonial leaders. This meant that they were 
under the tutelage of their hertx'S : their own chosen role mcxlels. There was a direct 
link through this hierarchy to the older men; the cu.stixlians of the Tjukurpa Tliis 
prtxess is formalized in Walpiri country with a long periixl of segregation known as 
'High SchtK)!". 

So then, it is the scxial context of child education which needs to fx* kK)ked at. Kids 
are under stress ^'ei the child educati< )n program must be as free of tension as is (possible 
if it is io participate in thv stxiali/at ion of those children for mature educated adulth< k xI 
When a settled .S(K*ial climate is achieved then conditions will favour high academic 
achievement.s. 

Re-appraising Aboriginal Educatk>n for Tribal Children 

The practical problems set in place by the lines on the map may not be complctcK 
insurmountable. Howcnvr, did you notice that all the reasons mentioned earlier were 
concerned with improving the efficiency of the status quo: making the re siK iali/ation 
prcKcss work: continuing to change tribally cultured children into non .4lx)nginal 
culture children. This is n( H what tribal parents want. TIk'n want their .s( ms and daughters 
to achieve their maturii) as Aboriginal cultured adults. 

The question is how to turn the present situation on its head. Pan of the an.swer 
"Uisl be .Sought ir the politics of the exercise. VC'e are talking alxnit pinar, the Uoifiuo^e 
yjpouxr ^ hJi^list^K and the (h^tmstifiaUion of VestiTfi culture. At the same time we 
are talking aK)Ut maxifumn^ the iuteUectucil cii^elapmeut af a cultumJ /yeftple fnm 
childh(H)cl through to mature adulth<H)d with clear perceptions of their own identity 
as modem day AN)rigines, To achieve this we must tidy up the game plan .starting with 
the rules (the Tjukur]ia), the administrators (Tjilpi Tjuta). the coaches (comnuiniiy 
leaders and teachers ). the U >p pla\ ers ( n )le m< >clels ) ci< >wn h ) the newest recruits ( n* )ne 
of whom are white!). 
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Power Anangu Principals and Teachers 

The ide()l()gy behind the Central Australian view of their land rights struggle is the 
primaty of the Tjukurpa as the basis for land ownership. If the community government 
can he informed by the seniorit> of the T|ilpi Tjuta, the learning environment of the 
children must be also. The Tjukurpa must have a position of authority over the sch(K)l 
manifested! in the perst)nnel in authority and the dominant ralues of the sch(X)l system, 

Pitjantjatjara Education Workers have been asserting for a number of years that the\ 
should be given more authority^ in classr<X)ms. I-ast year, one Education Worker very 
tentatively a.*isened — and her colleagues agreed that they should have a major input 
in scxial studies, which is, incidentally, the major vehicle for teaching values! 

Kevin Rogen>, an Aboriginal Principal in the Northern Territory said: 

My community wants to see the European continue working as a supporter, a resource 
person and a capable tminer ( 16). 

C(K)mbs et al( P) rcwmmend that: 

Wlicre Aborigines desire it, non Aboriginal teachers should become an ! be re trained 
to work as adx isers, consultants and resource persons for Aboriginal teachers u ha uxmid 
hat e primary^ rci^xms^iUty^ for face tu face teacher functions. 

In se\'eral places in the Northern Territory. Western Australia and overseas, Kxal 
people with minimal formal training are running classrtxms while engaged in on the 
jofj training. Trained teachers. Kx^als and expatriate, have responsibility for assistance 
in programming and tutoring for two or rmxc of the classnK>m teachers. I have avserted 
elsewhere that, with pR)fessional support, untrained Aboriginal teachers can do it. The 
schcx)l s(X'ial environment is more comfortable. Attendances rtxket to near 100%. 
Teachers^ and pupils' achievements improve out of sight, including in English ( 18). 
Such an arrangement in the region concerned would satisf\' 

- ideological aspirations: the dominant value t)rientati()n of the sch(X)ls would be 
that of the controlling group the Aboriginal Principals and teachers; 
jx)litical aspirations: ihty would have control of the curriculum, the .sch(K)l |^)Iiey, 
the program and the day to day running of the sch(K)l; and 
the need for appropriate n)lc m(xlels so conspicuously absent from the present 
set up and so essential for the stress free. pers< )nalit\^ deveh )pment ( )f young pe( )ple 
in the community. 

Such an arrangement could be set up and made to work. Fewer trained expatriates 
would Ix- needed. Thty would he able to concentrate on training without the 
responsibilir^- for the directions of curriculum development or the hands on running 
of the .sch(K)l. 

English the Key to Power 

A second political C()nsiderati( mi would have to be English ae quisition Tliis is a vexed 
question. Lobbying to dexelop secondarv education stems from, among other things, 
low achievement levels in primary Hnglish ( 1^)). 

Sch(K)ls don i seem able to motivate pupils to perform in luiglish although lhe> ha\e 
had a number of years to work up a fairly gixxl program to follow. Tlie situation is 
exac erbated when jMipils are not regular attenders. 
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Yd there is this widely held belief that Knghsh eomixHeno is the ke\' to power ( 20 ). 
It is also widely believed that (here is a conspiracy lo prevent power falling into 
Aboriginal hands by withholding aaess to this ke>' to iy)wer Tliis belief is reinforced 
b\: 

- the low achiewment lewis of the majorit\* of the children; 

- ilic dirtlcultics that m mie adults ha\e liad trving io obtain instruction on cKvasions 
in the past; and 

the ease with which officials from external agencies can retain the initiative in 
negotiations by not tempering the level of their English to that of their clients. 

Only a few .\nangu have the abilit\- to keep up with the discussiotis in meetings 
w here English is the main language, CkkxI English sfx^akers can become the p)wer 
brokers (21). regardless of standing in the communirs'; a situation which promotes an 
unfair access u > res( )urces. 

In an arlic Ic m miic years ago I c|ut)tcd a young man as s;iying: '>Xbite children speak 
English and k*am I'itjantjatjara easily (referring to staff children), but Pitjantjatjara 
children can t learn English. Ob\iously white children are more intelligent/' Tliis is 
a fairK common misconception ( 22 ). In the first place statT children - a minorit>- group 
of the juwnilc population spend much of their j^lay time with vernacular speaking 
children learning language in the most unartificial ol'learning cnxironments. Scvondly, 
Aboriginal children haw been shown to haw high lewis of abilir\ in cognitiw skills 
( 23 ) 

Mam are con\ inced that the emphasis on the \ aluc of wmacular literacy in bilingual 
programs is simj^K the cowr up to the conspirac\ to prewnt kids learning English 
properlv I'his \\ hole contn>wrsy is ncwrtheless rather curious Most triixil jxh >ple are 
able u ) speak sewral dialects and frcc|uentiy different languages as well 

Teachers in bilingual sch(H)|s would strenuously deny they are pan olan\ conspiracy. 
They would assen that the strength of a bilingual appn)ach lies in the ad\antages 
children, who are literate in their i >wn language, haw in IcMrninj; a second language 

Aboriginal teachers elsewhere see English competent as k ss important than the 
capacity of a bilingual j^rograin to 
( 1 ) enhance Aborigiml sell esteem; and 
( 2 ) reinforce Aboriginal identity and t ulture ( 2 i ). 

At one community meeting with the Monner Rcmcw team a sj^irited ad\i>vac\ of 
liiiglish onlvsc'h(H)lingas essential for pn )gress was U Mi >\\ ed by statements fn im < )thers 
strongly supponin^ the bilingual program on the ground that niotlier lonyne 
competence was essential for surv iv al of the culture 

Hie Depanment has jx^mitted ( me scIk k>I to run an 1-nglish ( )nl\ program Vu >\ idcJ 
that there was a reasonably uniform English language curritulum in operation 
ihnuighout the Linds, there would seem to be no \ alid argument against the same 
happening at any other communir> sch(H>L llie indigenous culture is stnMig at the 
moment W hether that will continue is the m(H>t pnmx but that debate necvl ii< )t t hange 
the present shon term political realities 



Few t)f ihe icaclKTS sent to work in tliis rc'gioiv haw had an\ training in lanj^iuigc 
tcac hiiig let al( >ne anuhing as diro.i as Teac hing HngI ish as a Seo )nd l;tnguage IVachers 
without this baekgnHind tend t( > Und the rcpetiti( )us ( )ral practice required u ) Ix' ledii )iis 
and their pupils hard to motivate. 

Assume that the notion of Anangu oLVupN ing iX)sitions ol authority in the ncIkh ^Is 
before they haw aaualh' qualified, is aueptal^le. Tlieir tutors should also be reciuired 
to maintain their instructional role, utilizing initial leaching lesM)ns in Knglish as 
demonstration lessons where accurate pronunciation modelling would Ix' ini|"H)nant 
tor the students and teachers with tape recorders, listening iiosis and other aids as 
required. 

It is, nevertheless, questionable that expatriate teachers must be wholly responsible 
for English teaching, as some Alxiriginal supponers of the English only approach asst^n. 
So few of those ap|X)inted so tar haw had an\- sptvial expertise in this subjc\i area 
With g(H)d aids, better attendance. Ixiter rapport witli pupils. Anangu teachers should 
ncM discount iheir own abilities in this sensitive area of English leaching. With g(K)d 
quality ta|X'd material to assist with pronunieaiion they should manage quite well. 

Homeland education is another prt)blem area. Tlie N T 's English based School of 
the Bush pn )gram is more or less c( )pyrightt\r and not really available to other state 
sysiems. Hiere is some rev ision ncces.sarv for some units but a wider market should 
attract M)me income to finance funher dewlopment. A homeland teacher could run 
this program alone, or as the English comjxMiem of a bilingual program if the 
communiiy wished Tlu-rc is plenty of material available to develop IcKal l^itjanijatiara 
reading programs. 

Dc-mystiftcation of Western (lultuiv 

Anangu need general information aK)Ui many subjects in these days of rapid s<m iai 
change. There is still loo much mysten about non /M^original activity, file tendenc\ 
has been U) communicate with clients alxnit the operijor s field of compeleixy only 
anu almost onK in working hours True self deierniination is about people having 
information upon which to base decisions, A witle ranging jirogram of Nttn f<*nfu4/ 
cilucatKffi \\ ( )iild go a l( )ng \\ a\ t( )\\ artls < )jx*ning tliscussi( )n ab( )Ut nu )re f( jrmal v < )urses 
of instruction for students of all ages in 4 just children 

Community newspajXTs are printed at most S.A. border communities. These ;ire 
widely read Eniiibella Video antl \\ produce material for local and Impanja (Alice 
Springs ) transmissi( mi < >peraiing < hi a shoe* string, fliese are ver\ imp< )nant pre )iecis 
which deseiAc su|^|>>n anti encouragement. 

Tlie initiative has been slow ly |')ri/ed away from the people. Much of the work ihcy 
( )Ught t( ) be taking t hi themselws is being dc me by expatriates. As a c( )nmuinity pri< )rii\ . 
training scvms less urgent than n might have been. Altliough they haw the beixTit 
of experience in useful course content aixl haw researchetl learning iKvtIs in their 
area. TAI-T (S.A.) now tends to wait until called on before becomiiig iinolwd either 
in tutoring or mounting courses 

A factor in this decline is that training e\ tMi in an apprentice t\ pe relationship retjuires 
a trainer I cwa < )mmunii\ siafl ha\ e the skills necessan ( 1^ ). fheie is plenty ( >l evidence 
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of genuine commitment from non Ananxu. Too frequently it is clear that those who 
are supposed to Ix- training an unden^udy tend to give up and simply do the work 
required themselves. U)cal people, sup|X)sed to be understudying for a responsible 
position, are often onl>' token incumbents. 

Anangu, thus, need information on a lot of specific areas of aaivit> and uH Ox' jiih 
training in the skills to manipulate the ttvhnologv^ and ideas for the efficient running 
of community affairs. If the theory behind the advancement of Anangu to serve as 
principals and teachers is valid, it applies equally to all positioas and activities in the 
community. There needs to be a re definition of both the pi)sitions of authorit>' and 
the duties assigned to them in all depanments. Anangu should occupy all the redefined 
positions and staff re assigned as tutors, retrained if necessary . 

Older Anangu have also indic^ated to earlier researchers ( 26 ) that they wont to learn 
some of the subjects their children learn in sch(x>l. Some may be content with basic 
frjnaional literacy Others may wish to go funher A mt)re gimerat education would 
also better prepare those who could consider spending time in the cit\' for spcn:iali/.ed 
tmining. 

A Coikge on the Lands 

Consider the nec»ds from |^)liiical, sociological and educational points of view 
Consider the staffing and infrastructural requirements. Then place these against the 
currently available facilities and presently apprised staffing establishments. The notion 
highlighted by previous researchers in South Australia a College on the Lands 
makes g(K)d pradical sense. 

Steel studicnJ Anangu opinions on adult education needs and Ikav the\ could Ix'.si 
be mtn (27). He cites as ad\'antagcs: 

(1) All other modes («)f adult training) caxx be operated through this mode (of 
education). 

(2) Eliminates the loneliness encountered by .students away from home. 

(3) No threat from problems of the ciry*. 

(4 ) No community distractions. 

( 5 ) Adequate facilities are available 

( 6 ) Efficient use ( )f siaff. 

( 7 ) Efficient use ( )f equipment rest )urces. 

(8 ) Reduced travel. More courses could be run 

( 9 ) Fewer vehicles required. 

( 10) Educators can get colleague sup|^)rt. 

( 1 1 ) No need for lecturers to live in communities. 

(12) No dependency on educators. 

( 13) Anangu have been asking for this for years. 

GriK)me also refers to a "Rural College' ( 28 ) which he sees catering for young pec )ple 
of post ,sch(K)l age as well as adults. DAA evidence to the Hoiise of Representatiws 
Select Committee on Aboriginal Education foresaw the esiabli.shmeni of ' annexes in 
the larger communities which would oui|^)sts of a full TAPE College in ;* more 
centralized IcKaiion ' (29). 
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Consider St miething like this: 



Regional Aboriginal Organi/aiion 
(Piijanijatjara Council?) 



Kdiicaiii )n (Ja )mni itiee 



Full lime Commiiiec Chairman 
as Ct)llcgc Principal (Anangu) 



Senior Uxlurcr 
( probably expatriate ) 



Course 
Ijcciurers 



Field Tutors 
Trainers 



Admin 
Staff 



Staff 



In addition to appt)inted course leciurers on campus all the expatriate staff in the 
ct)mmunitics should be responsible tor (M1 the job training programs through the 
College administrative struiture ti) the regional Aboriginal organization, lliis would 
include staff running teacher education tx^x* programs Anangu with appropriate skills 
should certainly Ix* considered for ap|viintment. Sjxvialist staff could Ix' brought in 
from cooperating colleges (TAFK and CAK) for shon term courses Staff in tield 
locations should be employed by their local community 



Sex eral hcturc already exist at Frnalx-lla at the Resource Centre and the ANTKP 
unit. There is already ample ec|uipment tor a "College ' to begin ojx^rations. Teacher 
trainers in the sc he k)Is should only need t( ) nunilx*r alxait halt the present establishment 
of expatriate teachers. Tliis should make Injustn^ a\ailable fur on campus staff ai 
Kmabella and free up housing at other centres 'Hie Mcchankal Trade Cvfttrc at 
Krnabelhi could tx refurt^ished as the site for a variety of trades courses. A horticultural 
program could be set up using facilities which have been in use hitherto for this 
pur|^)sc. It has Ixen pro|>osed that facilities be* set up at Fregon tor Store Worker 
training, Tliere could be some Je centralization in the est and the North of the l>order 
without threat tothe overall program Facilities exist in some of the communities which 
could Ix* adapted for use in such a program. 

On the Job/Bkxk RckrsLsc Training; Short Courses (50) 

Tlie Renit >te At>original Teacher Kducation program and the \ I .'Health I )eparinient 
Health \X orkcr irairiing program are run cm this method Students are required to cover 
a syllabus of work related skills, under suixrv ision. complete work related assignments, 



Facilities 
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then aiicnd bltK k release sessions at some centre at regular intervals. Because the 
nunilxTs of students on the l^nds are not great, the on camous sessions for all training 
disciplines could Ik timetabled to make almost full time utilization of the existing 
facilities. Block Release sessions in sotne study programs could also function as short 
coursi^ Credits would derive from lv)th the on the job skills syllabus xs well as the 
short c( Hirses. Such a pr<>gram would jx^rmit some flexibility of enir\* ;oan accreditation 
program and exit whenev er the candidate wished. Hie methodology- could be applied 
t( ) the fc )wing subject areas: 

Hie SAC .A H Aiungu Teacher Education Program (ANTEP), the liatchelor College 
Remote Al^ )riginal Teacher Education ( RATE ) and the WA C.A E. Traditional Aix)riginal 
Teacher Education (TATE) programs are currently conceived of as offering tertiary 
quaHllcani )ns to graduates, fhese programs would need to be revised to integrate and 
cope with ihe oiuhe job training requirements of classr(K)m teachers, including 
teachers in homeland scIuk)Is. Ilie concept of Al>)riginal Education Worker could 
lxr( )me < )bs< >ki c w ith the replacement < )f the expatriate classrtx )m teachers unless they 
become the leacher aides ' to Ajiangu classrunn teachers. 

Community^ Man^ment is probably the nK)st crucial stud\ program n(K yet under 
way on the Uinds. Shon courses have Ix^en nin in the past in all three states but not 
in any consisient tashi*)n. Tliis could require some extra staff particularly in the initial 
stages. Topics to he covered could include managenieni. lxK)kkeeping accounting, 
typing word i^roccssing. business computing and community developmeni. (Tlie PC 
Accouniin}' Service is alrejdv otfering some training to communities using their 
serv ices >. 

Store Management irjining is lo be set up bv' Anangu NX inkiku Siores ai l-regon in 
the foreseeable fuuire involving lecture hkuii (aciliiies and residential jccommodation 
for iweKe sruilents. U should be noteil thai some community managemem and store 
management studies could overlap If the training locations are to l>e difTerent it will 
still he important that the syllabii should not conflict. Differences in community and 
store management style have generated probleUis in some communities in the past 

Community Nursing should be considered like leaching, as a tertiarv' k*vel program 
with multiple exits. Tlie immediate need is definitely for more Anangu nurses with 
the basic skills. The NT. healtli worker pri)gram has been running well for a number 
of years now It has a well pla.incxi syllabus, capable of modification to co|)e vviih 
changing conditions. Health workers could do a lot worse than joining this program, 
at least in the sIk )n lenii. Apparently there vv ( )ulcl be m ) < )b|ect ic )n fn )m the N T I h )W ev er. 
the tollege should Kx)k to cleveloj^ing open ended courses so that those novv known 
as 'health workers * could continue study to quality as state enrolled nurses if they 
so desired. Clliis latter qualification may not be practicable ( mi the Lindsbut the College 
should be able to betier j^reparc c andidates for c ourses elsewhere ). 

Trade Training |>rogranis should be planned with long term full apprentice tvju- 
syllabii with the option of withdrawing ai the end of any semester vviiliout forfeiting 
crc^dii for work done to that j^oini. C^ollege records would rcvord progress achieved 
and any student could resume his course a* a later date, or c hange streams. A ran^e 
of tradesmen exists ac ross the lands to ac t as trainers. 

IJH 



General Educatkm prcigranis need to tx- ax'aiiahic in English language and literao\ 
basic maths and (Xher subjects according to need. Sh< )rt courses in special interest topics 
should also be* considcrc*d. Community gcTvemment for councillors is one suggested 
to the review on one <KV;tsion but there is no end to the topics which might be 
considered. Some students could consider attending courses in Adelaide for which 
gtKxJ achievements in Englisli, maths and other subjecls could be necessan pre 
requisites. 

Post School Ihuning — 1 S years and over 

It was put to the IJonner Review last year that older teenage l>oys ( 16 plus years 
old) need to be required to conform to traditional segregated training. We were also 
told that they should re«.*eive appropriate non traditional education. Older men. who 
might ad as n)le nuxlels, are caught up in their community work program and are 
mostly out ot louch with this group. As mentioned earlier. Gr<x)me attributes their 
behavioiis to a paradox. On the one hand, frustration at being denied the challenges 
their father faced growing up in the bush: on the other, a powerfiil attraction to the 
experiences and anefacts < mi the new way\ T(K) young t( ) W( )rk, Kk) delinquent to trust, 
their self esteem is limited (31 ) Bringing back the old rules for their own sake will 
endorse their low self esteem and convince them that the rule makers have no idea 
what to do with them. 

To cater for this group the education pn^ess must Vongruently' ( 32 ) embrace the 
following criteria; 

- be interesting and challenging: 

maintain traditional constraints and cultural continuity; 
involve appn )j^riate role models; 

- include effective English teaching; and 
prepare students for entrv* to the \iKd\ work force. 

None of this should prejudice opportunities of access to further education, Grixmic 
calls his version iraiisiiion education" i 

A classr(K>ni with basic facilities including a dorniiior^- with c(K)king, laundry and 
ablutions, outside each comnuiniiy lould provide the location for basic secondary' 
learning for this group. Tliere would need to be at least rvvo local supenisors to cope 
Willi the avoidance relationships between skin groups. Married couples need not be 
excluded provided their living quarters were some reasonable distance from the 
dormitory and other facilities: wives could Ix- responsible for catering. Arrangements 
should be made for them to he included in liKal adult training programs and main 
stream courses at the College whenever |>)ssible, limes would have to be arranged 
when women were not present. Supervisors would be able to continue their studies 
Willi College staff Students fr( mh this group with the ability wi aild be able to join courses 
in Alice springs. K.ilg(X)rlie. Adelaide or Perth without compromising their ceremonial 
status. A similar arrangement, minus the avoidance considerations and located within 
the conimunit\ perimeter, could be set up for teenage girls ( "kungawara ' ). 

For organi/alional puq^oses it would be preferable for these groups to be under 
the direction of tlicirCc Hincil as adult training activities rather than ihn High the .scho<)l 
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principal. During this period, youths are accorded an adult honorific form of address: 
attachment to adult institutions would be most appropriate. 

Secondary Educaiion — 1 1 to 14 years 

It was put to the reviw that separate classess for boys and girls could be useful from 
age 1 1 U) 14 years and beyond. Anangu seem to feel that this is right ; 

Thev' (girls and boys) don't mix, only when they are linle is it all right. Vtlien the>' 
(boy's) gel bigger they are not allowed to mix with the girls because when he kntws 
that business then hell be causing trouble, all the time ... (34). 

Given an Anangu controlled schiK)l with Anangu as class teachers these sectindarv* 
classes" would toj) off the more formal schcx^l based educaiion. It would be useful 
for teachers from these upper vSch(X)l groups to be tutored by programmer/ trar*^ ^ with 
secondary teaching t^xperience. This should bener prepare them for the / * i: and 
**kungawani" learning centres, 

Gr(K)me has urged the setting up of a fairly cx)mplicated secondary schcx)ling facility 
he has called the Anangu High Schcx)l Because of the logistical problem:s of the 
dispersed student Ixxly on the Lands, the ultimate site for the main study centre he 
proposed would have to be in Adelaide. Given the problems he has perceived in the 
con\ luniiies there is some sense in his recommendations. However, he ncxed that 
students retuming from their stint in Adelaide under the present arrangements were 
often unsettled (55). 

A significant factor with the high number of alcoholics in some remcxe WA 
communities was that almost all of them had been uken from their remcxe tribal 
homelands to centres such as Kalgcx)rlie, Nix^seman, Esperence or Penh for secondary 
sch(X)ling. For many of these people there has been a very significant level of de 
six ialization. They now are frequently unaware of important tribal traditions, ignorant 
about traditional fixxls and hunting techniques and some are fAX)r sj>eakers of both 
their own language and English. Some of them were trained in skills, ostensibly for 
Vkxnk in rural urban or industrial settings. Organizers could ncx see that they were 
dealing with youngsters very attached to home and family. The skills tht^" had learned 
were not marketable in their home communiry. Communities in tho.se areas also have 
had significant petrol sniffing problems. 

Gr(H)mc sees the multi campus Anangu High Schix)! offering placets to high achievers, 
with g(KK.l study habits and strong parental support ( 3^ ) It would apjx-ar that .students 
attempting study away from the psychologic^al .scvuriry of home must also have a high 
level of maturity to Ix? able to cojx- with the stxial environment of education it is 
douNful if this would be |>)ssible for anyone under seventeen, the mean ag^' for 
initiation If a student has complied with the acxidemic requirements of child schiK)ling 
to age fourteen and satisfied the academic and cultural requirements of the ' nyinka' 
program to age seventeen, he would have a better chanc e of success away from ht)me. 

Non Formal Education 

Tlie community nc*w* j jpers and Ernabella Video and T.V are making determined 
efTorts to inform ih ' c\)mmunity on a wide range of subjects. News is important, of 
course. Well presented local content bolsters community selfesteem. Uxal 
interpretation ot events outside the Unds enhances the a.ssimilation of knowledge 
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about things, places, piX)ple and events as the>' lx*ar on Anangu. Anicles or videos on 
relevant topics itiform the Pitjantjatjara view of the world. 

U is important that adults get the first lcx)k at the demystified universe. Their learning 
needs must receive the priority consideration, A wide range of dem>'Siifying general 
information must be disseminated among the adult |x)pulaiion. As mentioned before, 
parents, aware of the advantages of basic skills and the acquisition of kntiwledge, will 
see to it that their children's education isn't ignored! 

Homeland Education 

This subjcxt poses some of the same problems which face small communities 
anywhere in Australia. With a good teacher the "Rural SchcK)l" is about as gcxxl as any 
other — but for the stimulus of peers. Hcjwever, given that Anangu teachers are more 
successful with Anangu children, how c^n we work them into a successful homeland 
schcx)l?The Northcm Territory have developed their English based "School of the Bush" 
programs designed for homeland schtx)ls. It is expected the classes will be in the charge 
of someone from the homeland community and advised by regular sessions with a 
homeland sch(X)l Visiting tutor" who is a trained teacher. In many c)f the NX 
homelands the IcKal teacher is also working through the RemcXe Area Teacher 
Education program from Batchelor. 

Homelands can only hope to have assured access to basic educ^ation. The 
requirements in every homeland will be fairly uniform. The SchcKii of the Bush pri^gram 
consists of a series of graded lessons covering all the primary grades, tied to student's 
bcx)klets and teachers* manuals. Should a homeland community wish children to learn 
Pitjantjatjara literacy as well, there are plenty of materials avaibble. Technological 
advances could provide access to staff and resources at larger sc*hcx)ls or centres via 
telephone, radio, slow scan TV and even computer data links- 

Summaiy 
Provide d that 

1. the Ministers* Management Board give the general proptxsal their wholehearted 
sup|X)rt (people on the WA side have ahvays been put down by the ' ommon 
assertion that p'^oper (away frv)m home) training' is obligatory for any important 
communit\* jobs); 

2. then, having established the principle's of operation, step aside and allow the 
Regional Organization to function as the controlling bcxiy (they have clear ideas 
of what they wani for their own children and have no need of yet another 
bureaucracy to hold the reins of power ): 

3. and assuming that all agencies currently involved wholeheartedly cooperate in the 
sm(K)th transition from centralized to Aboriginal regionalized control; 

then the stage will be set for some magnificent progress in S(x ial and educational 
outcomes throughout this area. 

Streamlining of any permutation of the present system is always possible. The 
bureaucratic framework is alread\' in place. All that is missing is the hint ( )f likely success 
bavsed on acfiiexements to date! 
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There is no doubt in my mind, howewr, thai such ImproNemcnLs" WDuhi simply 
accelemie ihe existing socially disruptive descKiali/ation in the short term. In the 
medium term we would kx)k forw-ord to the same lex els of alcoholism, petrol sniffing, 
vandalism and violence which characterize life in senlements in Queensland and other 
places. In the longer term the border regions of the thrc*e states would follow those 
to the East, where alnx^ all vestiges of indigenous culture have been obliterated from 
the Aboriginal lifestv Ic. 

Authentic \ isible adult training is the only credible engine for 
- the people to realize their ambitions to control their own communit>* affairs: and 
- for sch(K>ling to amtribute positively to the normal scKiali/ation of their children 
for mature and productive adulihcxxJ 
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Chapter 16 

TRANBY COLLEGE ^ G^'un mk 

EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY 

Tranby hxs alwa>'s played an important r( )le in the Aboriginal struggle and taken strong 
and atlive pcxsition on issues such as Land Rights and Aboriginal control. The 
Admini^arato^ General Secretary, ( Ke\'in Cook) the Director of Studies (Allan Lui ) and 
six of the nine ftill time teaching staff are Aboriginal. Tranby also has an all Aboriginal 
Board of Studies whose aim is to determine the educational direction of the college 
and cjim out regular communit>' consultants. Because Tranby is Aboriginal run and 
independent, it has been able to follow its own directions in developing modes of 
educatit )n. that will suit different Aboriginal communities. Courses at Tranby have come 
from what Aboriginal pet)ple have wanttxl, not govemments. They are drawn up by 
talking to Aboriginal grt)ups, not designed and imposed from the outside. Because 
Tranby has aimed to meet community need first, it has pitmeered courses that have 
later been taken up by other institutions (e.g. The first tertiary preparation course in 
1983 and the first site curators course in 1984 '5). Tranby offers ; mponcnts in 
Aboriginal Studies in all its courses and our experience has been that this has often 
been caicial for the confidence and personal development of students in ixhcr areas 
of their courses. Aboriginal studies include an understanding of the different ways 
Aboriginal people live and their responses to colonialism at a jx'rsonal and political 
level. Since adult learners have different skills and experiences, Tranby designs all its 
cxmrses to allow for the individuals needs and interests, through using electives. small 
groups and one to one tuition. 

HISTORY 

Tranby C( )llege has been a pioneer in Aboriginal adult education at the p< )St stv( Midarv 
level. Tlic College was started in 19S8 by Alf Clint, an Anglican prie.st, who worked 
with Aboriginal communities to set up cooperatives, including a fishing co i)perati\'e 
at LxTkhart River in North Queensland and a bakery at Yan-abah. Later Tranby s activities 
changed tt > training Aboriginal and T.S.I, jx-ople in running c< ) operatives. Students have 
come from all over Australia and many pet^ple in Aboriginal affairs ttKlay were once 
students at Tranby. De.spite its important role, it was not until 1982 and after a long 
struggle that Tranby began to receive government funds to dc-velop its courses and 
take on more students. This year ( 1988 ) there are around 8S students in three main 
courses. Throughout its hi.story, Tranby has been supported by Aboriginal groups, trade 
unions, church groups and individuals. Tranby has Ix-en forced to close down for 
periods in the pa.si due to lack of funds Tranby Aboriginal College is part of the Co 
operative for Aborigines IJmited. 

GAVAN FI.K.K, Tranby Aboriginal College. 13 Mansfield Street, Glebc" N.S.>X. 20y 
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ABORIGINAL EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING AT THE CROSS ROADS 
REPRODUCING THE PRESENT 
OR CHOOSING THE FUTURE? 



trS' Ralph Folds ami 
DjuUHilpi Marika 



Ow the yeani comparisons have been drawn between the impoverished people of 
Asia, Africa and South America, the so called Third World, and Aboriginal communities 
and it has been claimed by some that Aborigines live in Third World conditions and 
share Third W( )rld health problems. Those claims have been su-ongly rebuned by others 
who point out that Aborigines are not nearly so badly off, they get welfare and various 
benefits unheard of in the Third World. These people usually add that some Aborigines 
even have land rights. 

It is true that few Aborigines hav e to resort to begging for daily food as is often the 
case in Third Worid countries where the traveller is sometimes beseiged by hungry 
people. Ne\'ertheless, some rem(xe Aboriginal communities and it is important not to 
generalise, do share a fundamental Third Worid characteristic. They are affliaed by a 
Third World problem called dual deveKpmeni and as a consequence thev^ are equally 
poweHess and dispirited and ultimately share much of the poverty of the Third World. 

This paper is about the problem of dual development in Aboriginal communities 
and the role adult education and training could play in solving it. In writing this paper 
we are drawing on experience in researching .s(x ial change and living and wt)rking 
in Third World villages and remote Aboriginal communities. 

WHAT IS DUAL DEVELOPMENT? 

In the Third World dual development is characterised by a modem building, a 
sk>.scraper. next to which families live in a rubbish dump. Dual development is the 
nev* Mercedes car speeding doNvn an unmade dust\' road past villagers dressed in rags. 
It is people watching development take plate around them but having no stake in it, 
people seeing development change their lives while ihe>' are pcrwerless to control or 
influence the changes which affect ihem and their children. 

Dual dev elopment in the Aboriginal context refers lodevelt)pmeni which community 
people arc not pan of There is development on one side and Abcwginal communit>' 
people on ilie other. The develofx\l side is the small businesses, including many 
comnninit\- enier|iri.ses. that am on community- money from lots of Aboriginal 
customers, often with hard working people from outside the comnuinir>^ making sure 
ihev arc running efTicienily. It is the community housing corporations that may employ 
a fev^- Aboriginal peojile but are not under communit\' control. The developed side 
also includes modem .sc h<H)ls with hard working, well meaning teachers but without 
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actmimunitv fcdiiiKof tmiicrshi|r This is the modem side, which in 198H is still outside 
communiiN hands. Of course communitx people take from Western societ\' what ihe\* 
tiecd. cars. \ ideo, telephone but the development structure is not under their control. 

Dual development is tremendously dispiriting for Aboriginal communities. 
sN-mbolising as it does the power relationships within Australian .s(Kiet>. U creates 
feelings of impotence since there is no control o\er change and in a ver\ real sense 
Aboriginal fx-ople on the undeveloped side become second class ciii/ens in their own 
communities rliimately, control comes cUami to the opportunitv for Aboriginal people 
to make choices aU)Ui their txiture and their children s fiiiure. 

In many communities there are no choices to be made bee ause no real control exists. 
Most Aboriginal fx-ople do not at present have the |^)wer to make choices about their 
own future, they can only watch it unfold. As in the Tliird >Xorld their fiiture is mostly 
in the hands of the t>ther people. 

Dual cle\elopment creates enormous social problems in the ITiird World and will 
increasingK do so in Australia. In particular it feeds a generation gap bcween parents 
and their children where older people have strong links to communities but declining 
auihorin . Tlicir children are attracted to the developed side and the material benefits 
ii prov ides but are rarely able to share in those benefits 

It is the same in the Tliird World where the generation gap and the lack of job 
opportunities in niral communities leads to a flow of young people away from the 
coiintrvsidc to the cities. I nfonunately the cities offer no solutions and in the "Iliird 
Vtorld people moving from the \ illagcs usually end up living in gheti«)s and shant> 
towns in conditions of great povvrt> . The same trend is ev ident in Australia and w ill 
almost certainly accelerate in the future, it is cjiiite likelv that more of liic present 
generation of young |x\)ple in remote communities v\ ill leave their communities and 
come to the cities and tow not just as temporarv* visitors as they do now. hut on 
a UK )re < )r less permanent basis. As in the Third NX ( )rld the ( >ppt >rtunities U )r these \ ( )ung 
IK'ople. who lac k liieracv. numeracy and < )iher work skills, are likeK to I • \ erv limited 
Some will end up living in conditions not much better than those of Mic abaii slums 
in the lliird VXorld 

The mt )\ emeni < >! |X'( )ple i( > the* c ities represents an( )iher sympi( )m ( )t the breakd( )vvn 
of Aboriginal c(»mmuniiies. the hirther disintegration of comnuiniiies as places where 
there is a sense ot Oneness and uniiv hervvcen tlie people who live ihcre This is a 
symptom of dual dcveK )pmeni and it represcMitspcrhaiisihc greatest challenge to adult 
CLlucatioii and iraii.ing. 

EXPIAININ(. 1)1 AL DHVKLOPMFNT 

In a ( |uite n< )rmal remi >re c ( )mnulnil^ w nh a dev el< »pecl side an \hi )riginal c< )ninuinit\ 
side, and an enormous gulf betvwen. there have been many self management training 
programs aimed at bridging these sides Some ot these training programs have led 
nowhere at all. to ]ihs whiih do not and vvill juobabK ncAvr exist in remote 
communities, but others haw aimc\l to train communitv people for )obs on the 
developed side, in the mode rn schiH)l. in businesses like the store and to help out 
the hard w< )rking policemen 
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Thoae who deliver this training always seem disappointed and surprised when their 
well intentioned programs Pail to capture the enthusiasm of Aborigines, and when, even 
after the appearance of success, some of their graduates do ntH perform as expected. 
There is an apparent lack of commitment, complaints that Aboriginal store workers 
lack a sense of responsibility, teachers are not in their classr(K)ms on time. What is 
wrong? >X'hcre are the Aboriginal people who are eager to get training and take <iver 
these H^s and then prove they can do just as gcxKl a job as the people the>' replaced? 

There are .several current theories about why st)me rem<xe iMxMiginal people are 
less than happy about joining the developed side in their communities and they are 
essentially cultural explanations, explaining Aboriginal disinterest in terms of cultural 
differences. One of these theories has it that remote Aboriginal people are different 
from white people in that they do n(X learn in a purposeful way, they think learning 
is a kind of ritual which does not involve applying them.selves to study. In other words 
it is argued that becau.se of cultural differences Abtjriginal pe<ple do ncx underetand 
what is required of them to join the develolped side. It is the same in Third World 
countries. In rural Java the people on the developed side al.st) say it is the culture of 
the people on the undeveloped side that gets in the way of modem i,satit)n. but they 
are less euphemistic when talking about this, the villagers are described as kx) primitiv e 
in their thinking. Tlie-se theories always come from the develoi-)ed side and thc^ alwa\ s 
.sec the culture of ihc unde\'eUped .side as a problem. 

We would argue that Aboriginal |-H)cple generally understand ver\' well what is 
rec^uircd of them and what development is all about but unlike tho.se on the developed 
side thcT al.so understand the costs and have gtHxl reasons lo hold back. It is people 
on the dev eloped side who do not understand those reasons which hav e aKsolutcly 
nothing to do with purp().seail learning, but a lot lo do with the power relationships 
in remote t-onimiinities, the ovMicrship and coiiirol of development and the way ii is 
put in plate. 

THE CONDITIONS OF DEVEIX)PMENT 

Some comniunii have avoided the problem ol dual developnieni and in doing 
.so they fiimish principles for education and training lo follow in other communiiics. 
Wc are referring to independent minded WA t oninuinities like I'unmu v\ hich is situated 
some HSO km cast of Pon Hedlaiid. henvcvn the Great Sandv and Gibson deserts in 
Western Australia. Punmu is a communirv- of about 2=>0 people, mostly .Manjiljarra. who 
v\ ere originally part of the Sirellev Mob but broke away to build their own n)mmunit> 
and independent sc hool. 'Hicse people experienced the effects of dual dev elopnieni. 
with loss of culture and language and control over their own lives and ihey moved 
further inti > the desert and respt nided u > the pn )blen-i in the f( )||( wing way: 

• Tliey did im )i let dev eiopnieni undermine their tradiii( )nal leadership. 

• They i*>ok what they needed from vvhite culture and so<.ieiy and exclucletl what 
they did not want, thev did not allow development they f It no control over, 
including such we.sleni cultural baggage as alcohol and vio cnt videos. 'Hiev put 
C( Humunit) need.sal-MAv insliiulional ones, where ihev accepted while in.siiuuions 
they reshaped them to make tluni their own ihe\ made ihem Aborigiii.il In 
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the case i>f scIkk)) thc^ radically changed ii, ina)rfK>raitxl it into daily life and 
(>vcrtumt\l the dominance of English in the primary sch(X)l. The>' made sure the 
communitN itself filtered and defined schiX)l knowledge. The>^ refused to leave 
de\elof>ment to experts and did ncx accept any outside \iew of ^iiat they should 
do. The Punnui |XH)ple are ntx sitting back and watching development take place, 
they arc controlling it, the\' are not being developcnJ, thev arc ntx the nf 
de\elopment but thev^ are the iniltan)rs of it, thev^ are doing it themselves, it is not 
something happening to them. 
Tills is not to say that eventhing that happens at Punmu should happen elsewhere. 

other coninniiiiiics mav' make entirely different decisions about the directions thev' take 

Bui Punnui pro\ ides t\\x) important lesscMis: 

( 1 ) Aboriginal people arc capable of working in a pur|^)seful way in building their 
t)\vn hiturc. TIktc is no problem with purpcxsefiil learning at IHinmu, eversihing 
the\ do is lor the coninuinit\ and to make the communit)' strong. 

(2) Aboriginal communities will embrace dewlopmeni when thev' have a sen.se of 
control over it, when they own it. I nlcss Aboriginal |XM)ple bring development 
to their side rather tlian having to move across to the developed side few will 
panicipaiL- in it. AK>riginal people need to make the dcvelo|X.\l side their own 
side 

These same principles must be applied to adult education and training, which mu.si 
work towards providing conmuiniiy control, >X iihoui this choices are only individual 
ones, A means to pers^Mial adx ancemcni rather than part of a priKvss of communirv- 
developmem and ihe\ will otTer no ad\antages for community peoi^lc. To achieve 
an\iliing l>c\ond iraasieiu success all training must become integral to an AI>original 
vision of coninuinirv contn)l >X'h:i( is ncaled is for each communit\ to construe! its 
own framework of self management, ini(» wliich its educational and training programs 
can be huill. 

This means ihai education and (raining musj liM)k funher than taking o\er jobs in 
conimutiity insiiiutionsand enieiprises; it must help comnuiniiies take contn)l t)f(liosc' 
institiuions and enieq^rises and uini them into tiH)ls for conimunity dewlopmeni 

DIRECTIONS FOR EDKATION AND TRAINING 

Tlierc are two clear directions; education and training can attempt to repn^lucc ilie 
present dewlopment power siructure in communities or it can incorporate an 
Aboriginal vision ot ckingc It can repHKlucc ihe present or i( can open choices Ua 
the fiiture 

I'Alucation and uaining whu h aims merely to draft Aborigines into the cle\ eloped 
side w ill repn^iuce the present |XA\er sturcture and i( will fail as it has alwa\s (ailed. 
As (Ik- Millei Rep<»n makes clear many retviote Aborigines want jolisliui lit)* mainstream 
jobs. Apart fn)m obligatituis which preclude them from regular work the\ will ne\or 
r)e comtortahle working within a pi>wer structure in which the\ feel no t ownership, 
a!id people from outside the community will always be needed to pro|i iIk' systeni 
up and keep ii going, as has been happening o\vr the past clecadcs 

Kducation avx\ training aimed iit niovingc * )mmuniiy pe( »ple into the dev eloped side 
has not s(»l\vd pn)blems in the Third >Xorld. >Xhere it has worked at all it has c reated 
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elites v^tiich have torn communities apart as a feu' IcKal pcH>plc joined the dcveU)|x\l 
side and quickly alienated themselves from the rest, Dual dexelopmeni is not 
necessarily based on racial differences - it is any dewlopmcni, whethc; Aboriginal 
or white, which has limited community' support. 

REPRODUCING THE PRESENT 

What son of cduc^ation reproduces existing dual dewlopment? Education that 
repKxluces the present staicture assumes that there arc the same jobs in v\vx\ 
community, in council, communitx' enterprises etc and tmining is simply a matter of 
providing skills for those jobs. This education is not a two way prcxess but a one way 
prtxess where the developed side teaches and the community- side leams, when the 
developed side speaks and the community^ side listens. In this cxlucation the community' 
has to prove it is just as gixxJ as the developed side so the fcKUs is on one thing, getting 
Aborigines to the same educational standards as whites, and this is said to Ix' equalirv . 

This kind of educaiion is pan of dual development, it emb<Klies the ideolog\ of dual 
deveL/pmeni in that it sees development xs coming from the dc*velo|x*d side to the 
underdeveloped side- In the Third World this is also called top down de\ elopment 
because knowledge is seen as flowing from those wh( ) haw all the knowkxige to the )se 
who are essentially passive recipients of it. In practice, these recipients Ixvomc the 
victims of development. 

Top down educaiion aims to move Aboriginal people into mainstream jobs and it 
may succc\'J in putting a feu bluvk faces in sch(K)ls or communit\' councils Bui it is 
ab ( ) about pn rteaing the structure whi le t hanging the race ( )f t he pe( )ple \v( )rking within 
it. Therein lies the problem for Al'H)riginal people. Tliey are ofl'ered education and 
training whieh captures them witliin the present framework and the\ resist it I Jiless 
we make it clear thnnigh the education and training we offer thai we are doing more 
than this we will never address the dual dewlopmeiit problem, nor will we harness 
the enthusiasm ot Aboriginal people. 

Tlie scvond direction, the one th:*t t)ffers the only ehance to give Alx)riginal 
communities real choices aK)ut their future, depends on empowering Aborigirial 
people to see anil act on aitematiws in building their own communities. 71iis kind 
of education aims to do more than produce black people who can think like w hites. 
itainiMopn )cluce black pe( )ple when an turn whilefella instituti()ns like sch(><)l.c< uincil, 
store, cattle and arts ;uu! crafis enterprises etc into t(M)ls t ( immunities lan own, c< )ntn)l 
and use. It empowers Al^original people to rebuiki from the l^ottom up by dexeh >ping 
enteq^rises which meet IcK al needs in tennsof making tomnuinities more independent 
and creating jobs which are culturally appropriate 

CH(K)SIN(iTHEnmiRi: 

\X1iat are the characteristics of an eJutation that t an !at ilitate Alx)ri^Mial ownership 
of de\ elopment lhcTelT\' pn a ieling c hoices for the luiure''' 

This educaiion creates a comrnunity de\elopment framework where Aboriginal 
pcH)ple lia\v executive contH)! aiul it works within that framework in responchng to 
community cxlucational needs It docvs not sian with assumptions about what 
communities wani. nor does it simpK tram for a job outsick' a particular conimiiniiy 
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oMitcxi whk h is the sufcsi \va\ of locking people into work pmaiccs communitieN 
may want change, 

Tliis education cKk-s not treat Aborijtines as empt\* vessels to be filled by c \ix*ns 
who know all al-Kait c(*mmunir\' jobs bu» nothing about the jobs communities may 
want iheni to do in the future Tliis is a two way edueaiitm. not a top down tme. and 
it treats AU>rigines as equal partners in a common research effort aimed at building 
u community development framework which starts in eomtnunities with community 
aspirations, not institutional or individual ones, 

In this rv\ ( » W AV education it is usefiil to hav e a cycle of work experience and study 
iniensiws Part of work experience involws Aboriginal students in discmering what 
their communities want and Ikav those needs can be met; working frt)m their own 
experience ihc\ focus on olistacles tocommunit>' aspirations. During study intensives 
ihcN define these prol^lems and seek M^lutions that can be built at the local level Tliev 
exchange ideas wiih Aborigines from (Hher C()mmunities, representatives and polic-v 
makers of gowmnient depantnents and communit\' development and educational 
experts who aiv used as consultants in this cx)operaiive exchange of knowledge. 

In this wax siudcnis Icnirn skills in c ritical thinking which the\ can apply to analyse 
the current c ircumstances of their communitx' and its particular development needs. 
Tile leaders of Punmu are like ihis; ihe\ may not have literacy and numerac-v skills 
hut thc\ are critical thinkers and they are also political thinkers. 

Pr< )\ iding this eclucalit hi helps c* >mmuniiies to establish u deveh ipmental framew t >rk 
w Inch will enc( MHpass further training. VX'ithin such a framework the training ( )f leac hers, 
counc il workers and people working in community businesses d(>es not just take in 
what these johs do now . but what ciMiiniunities want these jobs to do 71ic focus is 
understanding the role o! coninuinity institutions and enterprises as these ha\ c bcvn 
and c an be in the future; Ik )w the\ c an l>e shaped and re engineered it > meet C( Hunumiiy 
aspirations Trainee teachers find out what their community wants taught in sch(K)f 
and then de\el( )p an appropriate c urriculum. NXorkers in communit\ enier|irises learn 
how i(» Work in ;i business which ihe\ haw helped build or re engineered to fit the 
cultural. c'c< Mmniic and < »iher directions of their communiiv. 

Iliis education and training is a practical means to achieving ;i comnuinii\ s 
aspirati( )ns in running its ( )wn allairs and esi;iblishing an ec ( »n( »mic base t( )r the luiure 
Most iniportanib it is pan of i^uilding up from the bottom to make the dewloped Mcie 
the communiiv side. 11ial is the rnle education and training must have if Aboriginal 
comniuniiies are cact going u » li;i\c' real choices to nuke* about their future 
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A CASE FOR A NATIONAL ABORIGINAL 
NETWORIC ABOUT ENCLAVES M /^^m 

My first cxpcriciux* with Aboriginal proummmes in j^)si sccondarv insiiiuti<»n.s ^iujs 

Al thai lime there weren't am* pr(>grammes appropriate to my needs in Western 
Australia and I would suggest that there would ha\'e been few programmes suitable 
throughout Australia for jx-ople in my position. 

The course I did was the Aboriginal Task Force pR)gramme at the South Australian 
Institute of Tcxhnolog>'. I was pan of thai first intake and was accompanied by two 
other Wvst Australians, 

Tills was my first intrxKluetion to an Aboriginal Education Knelave. 

On completion of that two year programme, where we acquired a Certificate in 
Community IVvelopmeni, we returned to WA to find that some of our l<Kal institutions 
were Ix'ginning to put together programmes for Aboriginal people. 

The institutions I rcvolkxl were. WAIT ( ntAv Cunin I ^niversitx' ), Ml Lawley Teachers 
College ( now WACAE) and Adult Aboriginal Education ( now TAFTi Aboriginal Access ), 

At various stages I had input to all of these programmes; some as on the advi.sor> 
committees, others as a counsellor in the TAFH Aboriginal Access programme as a 
lecturer and later responsibilit\' as pan of Head Office ;:J"iinistration, 

My current |^)siiion is Coordinator of Aboriginal Studies at Hedland College. I am 
responsible for the management of the programme which constitutes Admission 
Studies. Welfare Studies, deliwrv' of community based programmes and an enclave 
system. 

I teach, I advise non Alioriginal Ciollege staff regarding all aspcxts of programme 
delivers . I liaise w ith the Hast Pilbara Aboriginal communities. I organise programmes, 
promote the Clollege and manage the areas already mentioned, as well as doing other 
things. 

In my r -Ik so far I liave .s|^)ken alx)ui Knclaves; a little of the historv* and something 
about my role as a programme manager in an enclaw. 

For the sake of this talk I refer to the title "Aboriginal Flndave ' as that meaning; 
"any Al^original programme that is pan of any p)st secondary' institution. Ix* it a 
university ; a college of advanced education; a TAFK institution or an independent 
College. Tlic programmes are usually appendages and v arv in ways such as: bridging 
or mainstream, in si/e. management structure and access to in.stitution decision 
making Some oftheseprt >grammes are calkxlAl^original enclaw, Al^ )riginal studies. 
Aboriginal I nits and (x^haps, the Access Programmes ' 
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Tlic pur|M)M' iit inv lalk is to highlight the need tor: greater U) ordination of enclaws 
and a network w here Aboriginal managers, leeiurers and siip|X)n staff can compare, 
contrast and provide solutions regarding enclaxe issues 

For (he sake ot self dcierminalion. .Aboriginal people must play the majt>r role in 
their own ediicanon " 

I will now address a numtxT of i.vsues w hich haw Ixen concerns to me regarding 
(he dewlopnieiit of the Knclaw^ 

Tlie enclax e is a re*, ent ci )ncep( and many institutiinis are still prt)posing to put (hem 
together Two examples in ViA are; (he rniversil\ of VCescern Australia and MurdtK'h 
I niversit\ In (he p;tsi institutitMis have gone ahead w ithout adc^tjuate Aboriginal inpu( 
and preparation consequendy \er\ few are similar 

other im^^runmics a ill incnwv cffcciii viu^ ami cmnrc imrthv simJcPit outcuwcs 

SC)ME OF MY CONCERNS ARE 
Funding 

TIkiv aMiiiiuies (o Ix^ (he men(ality in ins(itu(ions tha( funding for .Aboriginal 
programmes is a IxHtomless pi( lns(itu(ions expec( (hat programme managers can 
act|uire heaj^s of funding jusi iiy whacking in a submissit)n- 
This I >f course is not true " 
The resul( i>f (his mentali(y is (ha( (he enelaw is expected (o acquire funding from 
oiuside In man\ cases (here is a reluctance (o jnct)rjx)ri(e funding t)f (he enclave in 
ordinarv funding o>n(i igent ies (^1u( we migh( call s(ate funding). 
Do s(ra(egies e\is( lo lAcrciwuc' (his problem? ' 

Aboriginal Control 

\Xe as Alx)riginal pcH>jMe aspire (o conirol our ow n H\vs aiKl (o shape our des(inies. 

Al>originalisaiii>n is the polio (^ idcn(it\ posidiMis as Al^original |>osi(ions in 
organ isa( ions, i c Fnclaws 

Al^originalisKion is a ci>n(en(ii>us is>uc Some work has Ixvn done by .\lx)riginal 
pet )ple in preparing siK h papers and a((empLs haw iven made d » implemen( (he pi >l k\ 

Maiw obs(acles Mill remain The facts are (ha( in mam cases non Al>originals refuse 
(o s(ep aside. no( all(A\ ing suv h |M>licy lowork. 

■■\Xe know (hj( as Alx)nj;inal people, being a nvAlel. kni>\\ing \vha( our aspira(ions 
are. and Inn ing an awuieness of Aboriginal cul(ure. are high on our cri(eria in seKing 
up success ' 

How do we ioiuince non Aboriginal pev»ple. iliai a nit>ic- api^iopiiatc Mia(^.g\ is 
ret|uired w idi Alx originals playing maior roles, 

(^lommunity Expectations 

Hie need for enclave stall (o be seen as pan of (he Aboriginal tomnumity js oinious 
Advice from and liaison widi the people. isesseiMial (o gaining accep(aiue from ihc 
communiry. NXuliout accep(ance people lend not (o panicipaie 
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Op|X)rtunit\' to .s|x'txl adc'qualc linie and resources in liaising with the AI^k )riyiiial 
coniniunin^ is usually diflTic uh to aixjuire 

The netxl is often overliK)ked by non Al^)riginals. 

Advisory Committees 

There is much ina)asistenc> in AhK)riginal advisorv committees. Terms ot Ketercnee 
vary c<)nsiderabl\\ Some ad\'ise the enclave whilst others haw a direti influence on 
college councils as the DIT and influence upper manajjenieni le\ els. Perhaps to ac quire 
more sat isfaaor\' Aboriginal input to institutions and programmes, a greater awareness 
of committee guidelines and ol^jeciix es will help. 

Awaixrncrss of other Piogramnies 

Many enclaves ofXToie within their own regions with liiile knowlegc ot the sorts 
of programmes iK'ing conducted elsewhere. 

More ideas. I guess, lead to Ixnier programmes." 

This doesn I mean enclaves will not design their own special programmes, it means 
more appropriate ideas lead to belter courses. 

Institutional Support 

Obviously the enclav e needs the supjion of the Insiiiuiion 

institutions know how io supj^ort enclaves in an eflectivc way? 
Do Knclaves get this supponi' If not, how do they go aboui getting iii' 
Kxamples of past success will no doubt be a helji to manv here. 
I suggest standardising enclaves must lead to greater etfeciiv eness 

WHAT rVE TRIED Tt) D() TODAY IS: 

1. Kxpres.s niy concerns about some prol">lems that need lo be addressed about 

Hnclaves 

2, Suggest that there are ways t( > imjuov e enclaves 

^. Recomminend ihe establishment ot some son of National Enclave Network. 

During the course of this conferenre. the organisers may juox ide opponunity for 
those ass(K iated v\ iih enclavvs. to discuss v\1iether there is a need for such a network 

After all. the Knclavv has had a maj* >r effect already educatit uially on ( uir lives 
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Chapter 19 



ABORIGINAL RANGER TRAINING, HISTORY, 
PHILOSOPHY AND OUTCOMES / c/cta/c<;^>« 

Introduction 

Aborigiivil ranger train inj; (ART) generally provides opportuniiies for Aboriginal 
people lo train and consequently gain employment as land managers in their traditional 
counirv . Tliere are alst) cxses where Aboriginal people train and work as land managers 
bevond the boundaries of their own country. 
The two employment areas that ART caters for are: 

1. National Park Rai^rs - in which case the Aboriginal rangers are employed by 
the nature conservation authorii> responsible for that area, xs national park rangers. 

2. Community Rangers ^ where a nature conservation authority may assist with the 
training of the rangers, but does not employ them on completion of the training 
programme It is usually the communit\'\s responsibilit>' to employ these people 
and their role is to assist in the management of land for wtiich the community* 
is res|>)nsible. 

This pa|x*r is about ART for national parks although much of wiiat is said can Ix* 
applied to communit\' ranger programmes. 

HISTORY 

Tliere hav e been a number of ART programmes throughout Australia m the last 9 
years: I will give a brief run down on w hen and where some of these have (Kcurred 
and bv' whom they were conducied. 

The first programme was at Kakadu National Park in 19^9. This was a 12 month 
programme run by the Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service (ANlWi). Tliev 
have subsequently run several more 12 month ATR pr(>grammes at Kakadu. 

The ANPWS also began ART at I'luru in 19H6. Other programmes in the Nonhern 
Terrilorv' hav e been those conducted by the Conserv ation Commission of the Northern 
Territory (CCNT) such as the programme at Gurig National Park in 1982. 

In other states there have been ART programnw . jointly conducted bv the ANI^S 
and stale conservation authorities, e g 

1 . With ihe South Australian National Parks and Wildlife Serv ice ( SANPWS ) at GamnK m 
Ranges Naiional Park in 1983 and C(K)rong National Park in 19K6 8"^ 

and 

2. With the VCvsi Australian Hepanmcnt of Consenation and Und Management 
(WAIXALM) at Millstream Chichesier Range National Park in 1986. 

Vt'AlXAlAl is currently conducting its own programme at Bungle Bungle Naiioiial 
Park in the Kimberlev' region of the state 

PirrKR McGlJ?*, P.O. Box 942. Kununurra W.A. 67^3 
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The NSW National Parks and Wildlife service and the VicH)rian Department of 
Con.servaikm, Forests and Lands have also provided training (pportunities for 
Aboriginal people to becx>me National Park Rangers. 

Queensland is currently developing a land managenieni course which will be 
conducted by TAPE. 

PHILOSOPHIES 

There are a number of philosophies fundamental to any ART ;>rc)gramme. The 
following are not presented in order of importance: 

1. Aboriginal employinent — the programmes should increx*^e the number of 
Aboriginal people employed. 

2. Desire of Aboriginal pei>ple to l(X)k after their own country — Aborigines 
traditionally l(X)ked after their own country and they still wish to do so. In many 
cases the> have traditkonal obligations to do just this though in the last 200 years 
it has been extremely difficult. 

3. Recognition of Al> )riginal land management practices — in recent years it has 
become increasingly evident that many elements in the Australian environmeni 
depend upon Aboriginal land management practices to survive. 

4. Retogniiion that Aboriginal knowledge, skills and pnictices are a valid qualification 
for employment in the nature conservation field, distinct from, but ncH inferior to 
formal educational qualifications. 

5. Planning of ART programmes to involve bcKh the apprc^riate considcmtion 
authorit\ and Aboriginal communit>' — lengthy negotiations should take place to 
ensure that Ixxh parties' aims, objectives and expectations are catered for. 

6. Two V ^y training — the training programme, besides teaching Aboriginal trainees 
about Western land management, must allow for the trainees and cxher members 
of their community to teach the training officer and other conservation officers 
about traditional Aboriginal culture and land management practices. In many cases, 
the trainees themselves still need considerable instruction from the more 
knowledgeable people in the community'. The programme needs to allow time 
to cater for this. 

7 Accoiintabilii\ - the ART prc^gramme needs to lx\ in .some way, accountable to 
the relevant Aboriginal commimirv- so that thev' can maintain a degree of control 
over the programme. 

8. Cross cultural awareness — Af>original rangers and Aboriginal participation in the 
management of national parks offers a prime oppoaunit\" to educate park visitors 
about aboriginal cukurc and assist in breaking down the prejudices that exist in 
this country- 

oirrcoMFS 

I will l(H)k at the outcomes of ART under a series of headings. Scleral are closely 
related 

Aboriginal Rangers 

As a result of ART' there are a number of Al^- original jx'ople employed as National 
Park rangers ihn)ugliout Australia. Tliis can be >.jen as a sucvess, hut is it enough?' 



Land Managers or Workers 

On compkHion of iheir training the trainees enter the mainstream wcMrkforte on a 
base level such as. Grade 1 ranger, while guining employment this le\el does not allow 
for a great deal of participation in management de<.ision. Over time, and with 
promotion, range*-*^ . iiicrease tf eir role in the land management decision making. 
This, however. Iea\ es a gap where Aboriginal people arc Mot participating to the level 
lha' ihe\' wish 

Aboriginal Community Participation in Management 

To gain a satisfactory level of involvement in the management of a National Park, 
the Aboriginal communit\^ traditionally affiliated with that area needs M)me son of 
mechanism, other than Abiiriginal rangers, to ensure that tht^ achieve this. An example 
of this is the lliiru National Park board of management where the traditional owners 
have a ma jt )rit\ i )f mem^ ers. Management dec isions, c-xc epiing many ( )f the mundane, 
day to day decisions, cannot go ahead without their approval This soit of mechanism 
means that the communitx is adequately' reprc^-ntc*d at a management knel, and at 
the same time, relieves the Aboriginal rangers of a great dc^al of responsihilit> that is 
not appropriate to their initial years of empkATneni. 

Traditkxial Western Park/Conservatkxi Values 

With the advent of Aboriginal involvement in national Parks, tliere has been a conflict 
of phik)sophies. An obvious example is the hunting and gathering of traditional fiK)cls 
by Aboriginal |X'0|Me in National Parks. This goes tguinst the grain of \Xestern 
conservation values where such activities ha\e bven, in the past, outlawed! from such 
areas. Negotiation is required to solve this conflict where l>)ih panics need lo adjust 
their previous concepts abiHit how best to manage the area in question. 

Cross Cultural Awareness for Pwk StaflF 

In past programmes prejudices held by nt n^ Alioriginal park staff have hindered ART 
If these programmes are going it) succeed and for ^ continuing gUKl work relationship 
bercveen an AK )riginal cv)mmunii> and ci )nser\aii( >n authc )rit\\ cross cultural awareness 
programmes invoK ingboth parties are essential. Many of the problems assoc iated with 
ART are related lo misundersiandinjz benvcvn the respecti\e cultural groups, learning 
about each others' ciikure can help pre\ent this misuiKlerstanding, 

Planning Time 

Tile planning ( >! any ART pn )gr:imme is understandably a cruc iai facie )r W >r ilie mk cess 
of such programmes. I iifonunaiely this aspect is often neglected. 

Tlie conservation authority and the Aboriginal community need to conduct lenglln 
negotiations, including visits to existing programmes. U) detail their expcvtations ot 
the programme being develojx^l. This should include how the programme is going 
to operate and how it is going to be evaluated. Clear aims, objectives and guidelines 
set before the programme begins will assist greaiK' in prexenting |Uol)lenis arising 
further cIovmi ihe road 

Within this planning period inrrasirucmre and resource rec|uirenien»,s should Ix- 
delcrmined and acc|uired before conimencemen! ofUie programme, iliis has \ma 



always hccn iknic in ihc past and has placcxl great strain on the programmes in these 
situations. 

CONCLUSION 

Aboriginal Ranger Training is a pcxsiiive step towards Aboriginal emplo> meat as well 
as allowing Aboriginal pec^le to panieipate in the management of their tmditional 
lands. There are still many hurdles to overcome. However I think ART is generally 
pointed in the right direction. 
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LIVING A NEW WAY 



A case study in community self munagement try Anthony McMahoH afui Anm Kagplo 

•"We don I want to go Kukwards . . We want to live a new way" — Yungngora and 
Kadjina communities to the Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, 14 August 197S 

Introduction 

This paper traces the development of self management in the Yungngora and Kadjina 
Communities on Ntxjnkanmbah and MilHjiddee stations near Fiizroy Crossing in the 
Kimberley region of Western Australia. 



of the West Kimbcricy, Westem Australia 

It is a truism in Aboriginal Affairs that Aboriginal people should be able to gain the 
skills needed to manage their own communities and enterprises. Usually, however, 
self management is pt^rtrayed in narrow bureaucratic terms, such as the executive, 
management and administrative skills needed to efficiently run the communities' 
(Miller 1985, p.24l ). These two communities have a wider idea of self management 
than this. Ilieir definition of self management encompasses advancement to 
autonomy*. They have come to this view from an understanding of their emu historical 
experience and an appreciation of what they want for themselves. 
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THE COMMUNITIES 

Ncx)nkanbah and Millijiddee stations straddle the Fitzroy River about 90 km south 
east of the town of Fiizroj' Crossing (see map). The tyyo communities are made up 
of Aboriginal people whose traditional lands lie on Ncx>nkanbah and Millijiddee stations 
and on the desert fringe to the south of Millijiddee. 

The indigenous peo|')le of this sec tion of the Fitzroy River, the Nyigina, were brutally 
subdued in the 18905 (Bolton and Pedersen 1980). The\ were incorporated into a 
system of slave labour common to cattle and sheep stations in the Kimberley and the 
Northern Territorv' (McGrath 1987). Aboriginal people from south of the river, the 
W^'majarri, while not totally divested of their lands because they were unsuitable for 
cattle raising, were held captive on these and cxher nearby stations for generations. 

From 1889 the Nyigina and the Walmajarri helped create a viable pastoral industry' 
on Ncxmkanbah and Millijiddee stations. They did this while living in appalling, even 
bruialising. conditions. The ease with which they learned to work sheep and c^attle, 
the inabilit\- of management to ret'aiit and keep white workers, the toisA control given 
by law and custom to management over Aboriginal people and the faa that management 
gave keep' and not wages, ensured that Aboriginal people were valued, in the abstract, 
as a necessan' resource for the pastoral industry\ 

Station management, which was basc*d on violence and ihe threat of violence, 
enforced the economic dependence and social contn^l of the Aboriginal pec^le. In 
a letter written to the Deparimeni of Aboriginal Affairs in Febman- 1974 N(X)nkanbah 
and Millijiddee people shimed then* were well aware of ihc meaning of their hisiorv': 

In early days our fx^tiple were like slaves and 

were working harder because it was easier for the 

white man to make m(>ne\ quicker and fester. Now 

there are big cattle stations around Fit/roy Crossing 

and krts of our U)ys know how to handle sltxk work 

tietier than any other white man (Department for Comnniniry 

Sen ices Fit/roy Crossing, file 8. 1 ) 

During the l9S0s and l%Os li\ing and work conditions had become so bad on 
N(H)nk:inbah that most members had left the station to find work elsewhere. Finally, 
in August l^"!. there was a walk off of the remaining workers after anuher dispute 
with the manager and the group mo\cxl to a fringe dwelling existence in Fitzroy 
Crossing. HK)kmsa\vay 

THE N(K)NKANBAH/MIUJjIDDEE COMMlJNm DEVEmPMENT PRCXiRAMME 

Tlie life of fringe tlw ellers in Fii/ri)y Crossing had a devastating effect on the ix^>plc. 
Condemned to live in unhealthy and demoralising conditions on other Aboriginal 
peoples counts , the groups began to disintegrate. Mindful of this the N(X)nkanbah 
leaders, ji )ified 1'>\'>X almajarri leaders fr( >m Chemibun staii( m east of Millijiddee, U )bbied 
for all ur part of Wnrnkanbah station as a place for the groups to he repatriated. 

lust as iniponaiiiK . they began a process of community organi.saiion that differed 
radically fmni ihe station management ihcT had rebelled against. Tlie people wanted 
aulontMny i e lo he their own boss and to this end they set up a numbc*r of work 
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committees that planned and carried out progmmmes the communities had agreed 
on. They were assisted in this by Department for Community Services (DCS) siaff in 
Fiizriw Crixssing. 

. . . the c't)mmunity arranged itself into work groups to provide eamp maintenance 
and possible economic self help projects. All adult men and some of the women 
were assigned tasks under the following categories: 

Bush nurses; Sch(X)ling — Pre Schcx)l and Walmatjari; Store and Banking; Sheep 
and Pigs; Market Gardening; Artifacts and Hunting; Building, Water Supply and 
Bricks; and Welding and Transpv)rt. A leader was appointed to each group and the>' 
were to report at a proposed weekly Monday morning meeting (DCS file A4090 vl 



It is true thai, in some ways, these were a continuance of station work pattems but 
the difference is in the phntsc the community arranged itself. The traditional authority 
of the community sanctioned the old statk)n pattems and made them over for the 
community 's new pui]x)se. 

These new management arrangements continued when, in September 1976, the 
communities relumed to N<K)nkanbah and Millijiddee stations as managers themselves. 
Such a change of management structure from the old boss worker relationship was 
not without opposition. The Department of Aboriginal Affairs, which had funded the 
purchase of the fiaticMis, insisted that a white manager be appointed to run the 
properties. The communities vchemeniK- resisted this, saying what was the point of 
having a station if they still had a white boss. In the end the communities won their 
battle and l(H)k up the stations on their own terms. Oer the following years the two 
communities have estabhshed and managed, in addition to the stations, three 
community' sch(K)ls nd three stores as well as a number of (Hher ventures. It would 
\yc untrue to say that tiiese have not had their ups and downs. Thc\' have, and no doubt 
they will continue to have them. ^-yL 



SELF-MANAGEMENT 

The underlying foundation of Yi-ngngora's and Kadjinas concept of self management 
was their commitment to incrca.se the opportunit\ and abilit\' of their people to make 
decisions about their own lives. This is a view the> have re iterated time and again. 
Yet their commitment to self management was not something mereK' negative, a wish 
to be free of interference. It was that, certainly, but they also wanted to be free to do 
something. In essence, while ihey wantcnJ their stations communities managed, thiy 
wanted to do it. 

Tlie communities' idea of self management involved two things: a ) all groups in the 
communit\' must be involved and b) use must he made of skilled outsiders who have 
expertise not available to communit\' members. Self management, then was not just 
aliout fmance and economic matters. It was is a way of living as a communirv . Virtually 
everyone had some sort of job, be it stoc kman, cook, store worker, camp nurse, teacher 
etc. There were meetings for the various groups and, when needed, a communirv' 
meeting to make policies or resolve problem 
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MEETINGS 

There has b<*en a greac deal of criticism, much of it justified, about meetings in 
Ab(^ginal communities. Meetings that iynly rubber stamp a public servant's decision 
or spend time grumbling about things that are bad, just reprcxluce the master slave 
relationship of the past. In a community trying to become autonomous the members 
of the community' must have the a<tual power to effect decisions. With Yungngora and 
Kadjina this meant taking time to make decisions, in their own way, with assistance 
if necessary' to understand the issues. Whites were often excluded from this decision 
making and rightly so. This exclusion usually happened in one of three ways: by splitting 
a meeting into two pans by having a lunch break, for example. This allowed the people 
to come to their oiwn decision in an informal situation while relaxing. Another way 
of excluding whites was to ask them to leave the meeting by saying it was Aboriginal 
business. A third way was for the community to have their meetings without telling 
the while people involved. Decisions like this not only reinforced the perception of 
community autonomy but helped create it. They are in marked contrast to the decision 
making practices in dqiendent Aboriginal communities ( Bern 1977; Thiele 1982, p. 16 ). 

SKILLED OUTSIDERS 

The use, but contn^l of skilled outsiders, usually whites, was ant^her feature of 
Yungngora and Kadjina s autonomy. A number of white people have been essential 
for the development of the two communities and arc \iilued for that The DCS 
community' development workers who worked with the cc^mmunities from 1975 1985 
deliberately reinforced the communities' determination to be self managing. Their st\'le 
of working ensured iliai the communities* wish to be autonomous was respected For 
example monthly financial statements, part of the flow of information that enables 
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people U) exercise control over their lives, were couched in images and language that 
people could readily understand. People brought up on c^attle stations are ^miliar with 
water tanks and bores. A rcnidil>' understocxi image, therefore, was the water tank which 
was used to show financial matters pictorially. 

In the diagram, the water coming into the tank at the top is ina^me and the water 
coming from the taps is expenditure, The crack in the side of the tank represents 
WtisteiUI expenditure. Diagrams such as this helped community members who were 
illiterate to understand and control community finances far better than the recital of 
a list of figures or the sight of a balance sheet. The communities could see their prt^ess 
and make informed decisions about their future. 

Unfortunately, ncx all s^encies or their staff supported community autonomy. This 
caused tension and disruption in the communities. The mast celebrated case was the 
Stale Government s iasisiencc that drilling take place in a sacred area but a supposedly 
simple issue such as housing could show that the concept of self management for 
Aboriginal communities was not something that just happened but something that had 
to be fought for. even against th(xse who openly espoused it. 

In 19H0 the Slate Government had offered to build houses for the Yungngora 
community' at N(K)nkanbah. This was accepted but because of previous experience with 
builders who brought alcohol into the community against the community's wishes, 
the way other communities had been given inappropriate hoasing and the likely 
interference to their cx>mmunity life, the community told the relevant state government 
department that ii u-anted to control the kxation and design of the houses and that 
alcohol was banned from the community. Yungngora wm^ eventually able to control 
the provision of housing in the communitx' and limit alcohol btvause the\^ were strong 
and well organised. For them, self management involved the t(Hal concept of what 
housing would bring to the community' and the way it would come to the community'. 

TRAINING 

The iMiiier Report n(Xes that the dewic )pment of training mechanisms to enable self 
management is an area of considerable neglect (Miller 19HS. p.24 1 ), Yungngora and 
Kadiina have demonstrated that self management is not something that is given but 
something that is taken. MaoTse tung's proverb that, we must teach the masses clearly 
what wc have received from them confiisedly' applies to those who worked with 
Yungngora and Kadiina. Self management is something that is done, not iust talked 
about Tile best training was to practi.se what was preached 

From the experience of the Yungngora and Kadiina communities it is possible to 
list a number of factors that assisted them to advance towards autonomy and which 
may assist other Aboriginal communities. 

( 1 ) Sc*lf management is not just about finances, k involves the whole community and 
each section of the c(Kiimunity in the social and economic dewloprncnt of the 
community, llie people mu.st set the goals for what they want, both long term and 
short term. 

(2) lliere needs to be* some sort of structure such as a series of committees to ensure 
that everyone has a chance to take part in community business according to their 
capac ity. 
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(3) The outsider- whether white or black, employed by the communitx- or visiting on 
business, mm stand hack and let pet>ple make their own dec isions. He she must 
batk them up even when he/she thinks it is a wrong decision. iTiis doesn t mean 
the Outsider- has to xi like a wimp. He/she should have his her say but it should 
ultimately be the communii>'s (Wn decision. 

(4) The outsider who is working with a cx)mmunit>- needs to develop an ideolog>' 
compatible with the community's aspirations for autonomy (Creed and Tomlinson 
1982 ). Hiis may mean resisting attempts by his/her employing agency to become 
tcx)lsof that agenty to the detriment of Aboriginal people (Tomlinson 1985, p.l62). 

(5) A communiiv must .see its progress, to convince itself it is on the right track. 
Evaluation is an es.seniial pan of self management whether things are going badly 
or well. 

CONCLUSION , 

Yungngora and Kadjina communities have deveU)ped a priKcss of self managcmeiit 
that means real decision making control in their communities. It developed initially 
from the peoples experience of oppression in station life and is essentially a wi.sh to 
become au^)nomou.s. 

On the other hand they value the use of skilled outsiders so long as the outsiders 
resptxt and work within the communities' aspirations to become autonomous. 

Real self management advancement to autonomy is a delicate thing. In these 
communities, it depends for its growth on the communities" ability to control the 
decision making prxKess and on the outsiders dut>' and commitment to communicate 
technical information for that process. Anything else is going backwards. Yungngora 
and Kadjina want to continue on their new way. 
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ABORIGINAL PARTICIPATION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION — 

POLICIES AND PRACTICES a?) lynene Riky Mundine 

In ihe last 20 years Australia, as a nation, has worked towards establishing itself as a 
multicultural sixieiy. Uri Thema! (1983:69) states that ihc Australian Government 
accepts as a basic premise that it, 

^is committed to the preservation and development of a ciilturaily diversified but 
scx ially cohesive Ausualian societ\',/rcvo/ racial tefisiom 'dni\ offering security, uvli 
being dUii equiility of opportupjityio all those living hea*". 

The prime aim is lo recx)gnise, acknowledge and act on the differing rights and wishes 
of groups within Australia, So that in the words of UNESCO. 

* the goal is to create a s<Kiet\' in which pec:^le are given the opportunity*, as 
individuals or groups, to preserve and devek)p their culture. ' (ibid) 
Bui is this what is actually being achieved in Australia tixlay? One area for creating 
equalii\* of opportunity, through which other gixils of equality are to be achieved (such 
as well I >eing. sec urity and freedom of racial tension is said to be education. Education 
of all people, ai all levels. The Australian Government s aims as well as LNESCO's goals 
are clearly reflected in the NAEC's — Aims, Rationale and Objectives: Thus Aim 4 states 
that "Education for all Australian s mast be a means of promoting cross cultural 
understanding through an intensive communit>^ education programme It should aim 
to develop understanding, tolerance and respect for the differing cultural viewpoints 
held by the peoples of Australia In doing st) the uniqueness of the indigenous people 
must not become a lost entit> within a multicultural Australia." 

But is Australia really a mullicultural siKiet> ; that is, working t(Avard recognition of 
differing cultural rights, with the itivolvement and participation of different cultural 
groups? 

I contend that Australia is in realit\' a mtxKx ultural six iet\\ "a monixultural scxiet\' 
is one in which only one culture and tradition is allowed to develop, and in which 
any culture ethnic minorities are totally repressed by a single dominant culture. Few 
s(X'ieties, if any, arc entireK moncxulturaK but most have montxultural ix)licies and 
practices/* (J. Shcr\v(Kxl 19H^:9S) 

Examples of these practices are seen in relation to Al>original l^anicipation in Higher 
Education and in the so termed polities relating to this participation 

Further it is my belief, that the policy statements relating to Aboriginal Participation 
in Higher Education (APHE), are an active form of systemic bias against Alx)rigines 
enforcing institutional racism. Indeed. I will argue that the {policies on Al>original 
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Education arc no nioa* than stuicmcnts of concern, raihcr than policies in the truest 
sense. 

To cbrih' this viewpoint I shall firstly, define what is meant by institutional racism, 
sj'stemic bias, i^olicy and power. Secondly, I shall present an analysis evaluation of 
the ^policies' relating to APHE, outlining their concerns, showing that they are not 
policies as defined, and what their wider implications really mean. 

(A) DEFINING 

( 1 ) INSTmmONAL RACISM 

Institutional racism, occurs wlien the institutions in sotier\\ openly or 
indirectly, svstematically disadvantage or discriminate against specific groups of 
pc*ople It can Ix' manifested in the laws of the country , or it can be expressed 
through the wa\s th^M the systems and iasiitutions in s<Kiel> work. It is also 
de\'elo|X*ci from |X'oples attitudes, prejudices, discriminations, and their own 
or covert adions towanj others, 

Consec|uently. if we accept that the j^)licy of assimilation, for example, denies 
robs individuals of their ideniit)' and ethnic uniqueness and that such assimilation 
is legalised w ithin our education system, then we must accept that the education 
system in this country, is a major institution which is s<Kialising Abi)rigines and 
others, into accepting the goals and practices of white Australia (i.e. assimilation ). 
It is practising a form of institutional racism. 

>XTiat I am concerned about in this paper are the coven indirect actions in 
Aboriginal Hduc at ion which maintain institutional racism 

(2) SYSTEMIC BIAS 

Systemic bias (see Savitch. 19"'^) is a developmental process, it (Kvurs ^^hen 
the levels of participation and decision making resource manipulaiion are 
defined by controlling groups in order to maintain their power Such power 
groups ct )ntr( )l the states ( )f participati( )n. the prerequisites, what one must achie\ e 
Ixfore Ixing iinolved in decision making, and they control the means of 
achieving lhc»se prercxjuisites. Tlicy control the systems of communication, 
education, skills, financial resources and commitment of trained personnel. In 
this way dominant groups maintain their power and in doing so effectively 
peq^eiuate less powerdil less knowledgeable groups with a dejxmdency on the 
system Such ck^pendency reinforces the |>)wer of the controlling group, which 
in turn helps lo peqxiual syslemit bias It's like a \ icious c\cle. 

Consecjuenily. if group A is ihe conin>lling group, gnuip "IV should Ix* 
conceniecl with raising its awareness of Ikav and when s\siemic bias is being 
practised in case it has become s(» ingrained in ihe V()ntn>lled' pRKCss ihai group 
H fails. l«) see lhal it is being conirollect 

(5) WM.IO 

If \<)u lake the Ausiralian Oxford DiciionaA meaning, 

l*()IJC?i IS ihe lYudeiii concluci. t ourse of action for gowrnmeiii or person.' 
fliis is sinipliKing it. Ut s lake a step further. 
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There arc many definitions relating to |X)lia, I have taken the follo^^ing to 
best illustrate its meaning: 

OKhrane ( 198():i4S). in A Certain Heritage' ( I9H5 :13> by Qxmibs, et al 
Mates: 

"Polio, unlike a law or regulation, is only considered as policy when it 
is clear that it can and will '*e implemented; ai^d \Y}\\Cs\ unlike politics, 
is not a siaiggle for power over specific decisions, but rather what guides 
dev isitm making ft)r a general clxvs ot decisions " 

Anderson ( \9Hi 2 S). uses a definition by Carl hYiendric)i ( 1963 "9). whicli is 
that |X)lic\ is: 

a proj^osed cmirse of aaion of a |x*rson. group or government \\ithin a 
gi\en cnvin)nment providing obstacles and opponunities which the policy 
w as pn )\M )SKx\ u > uiili/e and i a erc( )me in an efft m a > reach a goal or realize 
;in objediw or a purpose." 

.Anderson ( 198^ ). further goc*s on to say that policy should fivus attention on 
whai is actually being done, not on wh;U is proposed or iniendc»d. He gh'es five 
points to polio . they are ihai p< )licy should be: 

(i) lirsily, purj^osiworgoal oriented iMion, iniended to produce cenain 
rcNulis" ( ibid, p2 ); 

{ ii ) Scc< >ndl\ . 1^ )licies ci )nsisi i )t ci »urses i >r patterns ( )f actii )ns by gt )vemmeiM 
officials iaihcrih;intlieir scparaie. discrete dcvisiiMis, A |^)licy include ^ 
not onlv the decisioti to cn;»ct a law on some topic. I^ut alst» the 
subsecjucnt decisions relating to its implementation unci enforcement 
( ibid, p3i 

( ii i ) rhirdlv, p< )lio in\ < )l\ es what g( >\ vrnnients actualK di k in )t w hat l hey intend 
tt > do ( >r w hat they >ay they are gi >ing u > do ( ibid, p-4 ) ; 

( i\ I Tounhly. policy- may be either puMiive or negatiw i;i foinv It may inxoKc 
some form of own govenimeni action to deal with a problem on whic h 
action was clemanded (posiiixe); or it may invoKj a decision b\ 
government officials nnHo take action, to do nothing, on some matter on 
which gowrnment inxolwmeni is sought (negatiw) In other words 
governments tan ft)llow a police of laisst'Z fain: or hands ofW either 
generalK or on some aspects of acti\it\ Such in action may have maun* 
consec|uences for a Mvieiy or some of its groups ( ibid, pi ). 

(V) Listiv, |^)lic\, is based on law and is authoritative < it ) has an 
authorilali\c. lc*galK coca ive c)iulit\ that the policies of private 
<)rganivitions do not haw, 

. . . Auihoritatiwness is a neccssarv Imii not a sufficient unulition tor 
efleclixe |>ul^lic i^olicy ( ibid, p^ )* 

S) that in simple terms policN lias a goal, is action ixised * >n uhat is to he < >r 
not to be clone, and is authoritative 
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POWER 

l\iwtT is fully involved in and roflcxtivc of decisions made and the activity which 
arises from these glials Pt)\ver is also the extent to which jx^rsons or groups, use 
harriers in favour of their bias to create policies, for their o\mi exploitations. Tliai 
is, some issues c^an be organised into or out of policies 

Lukes (1974:17), saw that moliilisalion of bias' power is: 'a set of 
predominant values, beliefs, rituals, and institutional priKedures ( rules of the 
game'^ hat operate systematically and consistently to the benefit of certain 
pe^ J d groups at the expense of others. Those who benefit are placed in 
pre^ V- . * • Uions todefend and promote their vested interests. More often than 
noi, (I st:4 |uo defenders^ are a minorit>' or elite group within the population 
in ques .Jitism, however, is neither foreordained nor omnipresent: as 
opponents of the war in Viet Nam can readily attest, the mobilisation of bias can 
and frequeniK does benefit a clear majoritv ". 

Lukes ( ]^r \ ) funher says that power is highlighted by a numIxT of points, 
that is: 

( i ) Power is synonymous with influence and control; 

( ii ) Avhi > pre\ ails in division making . . ( is ) the lx*s( way lo determine which 
individuals and groujis have * more ' |>ower in social iife ' (pl3). 

(iii ) all forms of successful control of A' over 'IV; 

( iv ) ihe securing < >f cximpliance through coercion i.e: the promise of something 
to come, or threats of deprivation. Coercion also embraces auihorit\', force 
and manipulation. Tliis is the most insidious exercise of power (in that 
it is) to prewnt |X'ople, to whatever degree, from ha\ing grie\*ances by 
shaping their [xrceptions. cognitions and preferences in such a way that 
they accept their role in the existing order of things, either because they 
can see or imagine no aliernativ to it. or Ixvause ihey see it as natural 
and unchangeable, or because ilx*> value it as divinely ordain vd and 
beneficial (p2-4 ); 

( \' ) \\ )\\ cr ma\* be, and i )ften is. exercised b\* C( mfining the sc < )pe < >( decisit ui 
making to relatively **.w/t'*" issues" i plH): 

the amount of decision or non decision making that is carried out, to 
actlwly suppress other interests (own acts), or U) sufitvate (coven acts) 
issues before thc\ can achicw the "decision impleme nting stage of the 
[policy pn K'ess" (pl^ ): 

(vii) power is concerned with persons groups and how ihey exercise it 
(|^)wer) and what eft'ects it has on the political process and other actors 
w ithin the systen) (p2 1 ); 

(viii ) t^oniroiling the agenda for raising or excluding issues; 

( ix ) "control ofinfomiation, through the mass media and through the pn k c > 

of siK iaiisaiioii" {pJ3): and 
( \i ) powcM- is go\ c*rneci by the authohty we gi\e to the rights of others, thus 
power depends on the insntutionali/ation ofauthoritx ( p2H) 
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It is the |x.H)plc s sup|^)ri thai lends |>)wer U) the iiisiiiuiions of 
a a)imir\\ and this suppon is hut the continuation of the consent 
that brought the law into exc*rdsc to begin with \ (p29). 
As can Ix' seen from the above, pohcv and power are inexplicit ly linked One 
affects and determiners the other. 
F >r Alx)riginal |XH>ple in the cnjucaiion arena then, we are allowed to be, or 
encouraged into the formation and implementation of jioiicies, but are we? I know 
we are iiAi>lved in pulicT formation, NOTE: NAEC guidelines and pt)Iicy statements, 
but are these realK |X)licies, by the pre\ ioas outlines of what a policy is? How are we 
really involved in, or able to control, implementation? 

Tliere are many statements to the tki that gcwemments and educational institutions 
shoukh Lxk give i )ver |X)wer, authority, responsibilit>^ and accountabilit) to Aborigines, 
but is this realK hapi^^ning? Does the government really believe that it should give 
us |>o\ver. authoriiN , responsibilit\, and accounwbilii>'? Does anyone really believe this 
or is it jusi words on paper, to get our co opcnition, to make us feel involved, and 
in control. 

I Ix-lieve that these polku's' vdisc false hojxs and only create illusions of jxwer and 
change. Hut is. we are given promises of control, through these policies, but how much 
contn I is gi\en and how effediw are these policies'? How can we have self 
mangemeni. and our own controls if we are structurally, financially and administratively 
de|x'ndeni on governments and controlled b\- their bureaucracies? Arc we bcvoming 
complacent without illusions of |iower, or are we activeh evaluating and upgrading 
our past achievements and our future aspirations? Or are we reinforcing a de|X'ndenc>- 
relationship which accentuates our powerlessness and frustrations? 

In A Certain Heritage edited by Gnmibs, et al ( \9>U ), there is a di.^ussion about 
how the education system is used to colonise and control Aboriginal people, they state 
that: 

Altbach and Kelly (ed. brH:2() 21 ). in a series of essays about the educational 
problems of minorii\' and Third World peoples say that the domination of a 'nation' 
(defined geographically. stKially, linK-iistically or culturally), within the lx)rders of a 
nation state by another group or groups of people, can be Ixsi underst(H)d as internal 
colonialism. Whereas exiemally cokiriiscd people often had numbers eventually to 
assert themselves or halt exploitation, internally cotonised peoples have usually had 
their cultures usurped and replaced. Among such colonised minorities schooling 
(education) is completely divorced from the social and cultural realities of people 
at whom it is directed 

Other characteristics, which illustrate this divorce from reality in aboriginal Australian 
today are descrilx'd in Altbach and Kelly s discussion of ct)lonialism in education ( ibid. 
17): 

(I) colonial education was otVered by the coloniser without the input <»r consent of 
the colonised; 

( ii ) sc hiH)! was nu an organic outgrowth of the S(K*iet> of the colonised. Neither the 
languages nor the social values were theirs. Wiere a vem..cular was used it was 
transitional to learning metropolitati lang' /iges: 
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(iii> neither were such sch(X)l.s an integral part of the S(Kiet\- and culture of the 
colonisers: the educational standards were kw: similar to those of church charii> 
schix>Ls in the nineteenth centr>' England; 

(iv) the age s|x\ific, hierarchical schools, emphasising primarv lesels, eliminated 
large segments of the |x^ulation from the secondarv schot^ling and qualified 
people to work only in subordinate j(>bs: providing no preparation for leadership 
in their own ^xk iet\': and 

{\ ) colonised countries were not free to determine the direction of education and 
could cluK)se t)nly to lejei t or accept what the coloniser offercnJ". (plSH) 

I think that, if we kxik at each of these points carefully, it is evident that we hav e 
if I the pxsi been ct)nta)lled and manipulated, and that it continues to happen t^Klay. 

(B) REVIEW OF POUCY STATEMENTS ON ABORIGINAL PARTICIPATION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

A number of policies" and statements relating dircxiK or indireclt\' to 
Aborigines in Higher Education, have been reviewed evaluated for . firstly, the 
power behind such statements, so as to turn the concerns int< > policv* declarations, 
and secondly, to mne the areas t)f concern that the\' raise. 

Tlie "|X)licies ' and statements reviewed were: 

( i ) NATIONAI. ABORIGINAI. EDUCATION COMMITTEE ( NAEC ) 

Policy Statement on Tertiary Education for Aborigines and Torres Strait 
Islanders. 1986 

Australian Govemmeni Publishing Service 

( ii ) NE>X^ SOI TH WALES TEACHERS FEDERATION ( NSVt^IT- ) 
Aborigines in Higher Education. 198"^ 

(iii) Hll>SON, H, 

Aborigines and Islanders in Higher Education — Possibility of Structural 
Change. July, I98S 

Paper presented to the National Conference on Al>origines and Islanders 
in Higher Education . 

(iv) RYA\S. 

Address to the National Conference, on Aborigines and Islanders in Higher 
Education*. 9th July, 1985. 

(v) DAWXINS.J.S 

Higher Education — A policy Discussion Paper — The Green Paper 19M^ 
Australian Govemmeni Publishing Serv ice. 
( \ i ) AI STRALIAN GOXTRNMENT 

Aboriginal Employment Developi.,ent Policy 

Policy Paper No 1 — "Policy Statement*' and 

Policy Paper No ^ - "Education and Formal Training Strategics" 

19H"' Australian Government Publishing Serv ice. 

PolicA' statements were sought from groups other than the abo\ e. but such 
policies weren't availal')le for tlie following reasons; 
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(i ) NSW Aboriginal Education Consultative Group ( NSWAHCG ): 

their primary area i)f concern* ai present is with the sc h(X)ling years of Alxiriginal 
children, fnm pre sch<x)l to Year 12. As such, no policy relating to Alx)rigines 
in Higher Education, ha.s been fomuilated. 

( ii ) The Australian Teachers' Federation ( ATF ) 

was still at the draft stage of formulation. Thai is, it was awaiting the policy' 
statements from the various state teachers' federation IxKlies. These will be 
incon^oraied inio its imri pt)lity 

( ill ) 11ie Higher Education Board ( HEB ): 

had no spcvific piAky on Aborigines m Higher Education, and weren t in any 
stage of developing such a policy. Its prime aim being with precision of funds. 

(iv) Ilic Commtjnwealth Department <rf Education (Cl)E) or Department of 
Employment Education and ThUning (DEET): 

has no |X)licy relating to Aborigines in Higher Educatiim. 

( V ) Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission ( CTEC ) 
had no [KhKy on Aborigines in Higher Education. 

( 1 ) K)1JC:Y or STATEMENTS OF CONCERN 

Tlie policies or statements, as they were presented, were reviewed ir. light of 
implementation procedures, and control t)r power of or for implementation. 

The following was fimnd; 

( i ) Policy Statement on Tertiary Education for Aborigines and Torres Strait 
Islanders. 19K6 

Australian GoNcrnmcnt Publishing Serv ice. 

The NAEC, at the lime of the |>olicies presentation, was the advisory body 
to the Australian Government and the Federal Minister for Education in 
particular on all issues relating to Al>origincs in education, from pre sch(K)l. 
through li ) post sect mdarv educaiit )nal services. Tliis ad\'ice has been gi wn 
on a national level, to provide for the diversity of pers|X'Ctives of all 
Ah)riginal groups in Au.stralia. 

How much ' power' does the NAhXl really have to implement |X)lic\\ 
given that the current Federal Minister Mr J.S. Dawkins, is in the priKcss 
of disbanding the Committee, by December It is obvitnis that the 

NAEC; and its advice is considered to be of no use or that it is lacking in 
some manner. 

A working party is being established in its place to make appropriate 
recommendations to the Minister. 

The NAI'X* [policy vvas developed .specifically in relation to the need.s of 
Aborigines in Higher Education. 

Note that the advice was given in March 1984. for the 198S 8"" trienniuni. \ei 
not published for public consumption, until 1986. Tliis in itself meant that persons 
or instituiit ms concerned with Aboriginal participation in higher education, were 
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unable to resfX)nd to various recommendations given, in lime for their own long 
term planning 

Even though the NAEC was seen as t)ffictal "aeJi Lwrs ^ it also commented on 
the Governments lack of recognition to this TxVicj'* statement. 

The former and the current Chairpersons, Mr Paul Hughes and Mr Em)l West, 
tvHh niHed their extreme disappointment, "at the lack of respc^nse by the 
Commonwealth Govemment and the Commonwealth Teitiarv* Education 
Committee to the proposalr>" ( Pvi) put forward. 

In reality, then, the "policy * consists only of statements of concern, and 
proposals, which might achieve equity for Aboriginal students; if they were 
implemented! It is an intemal policy statement for the NAEC, which could be 
utilised externally by others as they wish or recognise the policy. As a policy 
statement for real action therefore it has no empowerment for implementation. 
The Govemment s lip service to the policy, then, aj\ be seen as an example of 
systemic bias — it holds out the c^cx — but won t let us eat! 

(ii) NSWTF 

Aborigines in Higher Education 1987 

The NSWTF, after manyyears of consultation, endeavoured to create ways 
in which it, as a union, might support Aboriginal self determination, 
initiatives and participation in all levels of education. 

This particular policy is a set of proposals in which Aboriginal 
participation may practically be achieved at the local level, and in that 
attempt we have a unique first. 

The policy was developed in consultancy with executives and members 
of the NS>XTF, interested teachers, members of the Aboriginal Support 
Group and the Lecturers AsscKiation, (which are all made up of Aboriginal 
and non Aboriginal membership), and the NS'W AECG, as well asco opted 
persons as they were needed. The policy was accepted at the NSWTF annual 
conference in 1987. It is a very^ gcKxl indication of organisational suppt)rt 
for Aboriginal needs and demands and it provides clear guidelines of how 
Aboriginal participation in higher education might be implemented. 

Tile NSWTF is however restricted by the fact that it is a union. Thus it 
is attempting to make all aware of the facilities and support available to 
them, in relation to Aboriginal Participation in Higher Education, through 
this union. But it can reach out only to those involved in or with the 
NSWWTF. It is hardly a document which has power, to implement its 
suggested strategies for achieving equity for Aborigines in Higher 
Education. Yet many of the statements recommendations made by this 
body are hiuing at 'grass rtx)i" issues for the day to day operations of 
Aboriginal participation in higher Education. 

(iii) Hn>SON. H 

Aborigines and Islanders in Higher Education — Possibility of StriKtural 
rjiaa-.gejuly, 1985 
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This paper was presented by the c hair|X'rM>n of the CTEC to a National 
Conference on Abc^rigines and Islanders in Higher F.ducaiion' in 
Timusvillejuly 19HS. 

Hudson sees CTEC operating to sup|iort Aboriginal Fanicipaiion and 
access to Higher Education. Through flinding initiatives, providing advice 
to the Government, and in being supportive of some NAEC 
reeommendaiions. The main arexs of concern being with educ-ational 
equit>\ CO ordinated support and student peer support. This he says is 
evident in the stark under representation of Aborigines in tertiary' 
education' { p. 1 Whilst there are many concerns, xs ya no pol icy statement 
has ever come firt)m CTEC, So once again this paper is only a statement 
of concerns, n(X of policy dircx^^tion, or of h(W implemenution might cxcur. 
CTEC have also currently been disbanded. 

Therefore Hudson s paper is another example of the need to change 
but with no indication of how the changes can be achieved. This helps 
to sustain systemic frustration, and systemic bias. 

(iv) RYAN,S 

9th July 19HS 

Address to the National Conference on Aborigines and Islanders in Higher 
Education'. 

This paper was an address' by the then Federal Minister for Education, Senator 
Susan Ryan. 

In this paper Senator Rvan is basically using the time to reflect on what has 
been achieved, rather than on the yet to be filled needs. 

The main thrust of the paper seems to highlight a governmental vitw that, by 
increasing Aboriginal participation in higher t^iucaiion, the ultimate integration 
or assimilation of Aboriginal people into this nation will occur 

Other reasons for increased parti( ipation are also given and Ryan states: For 
Aboriginal and Islander people to realize their aspirations, in areas such as self 
management and even political goals such as land rights, then participation in 
higher education can only Ix^ a help. . (p2 ). And further she claims that because 
the government rectjgni/es the significan. benefits in terms of access to power 
which higher education gives (it ) has been making a particular effort to increase 
participation by disadvantaged groups", (p2 ). 

This sounds verv^ patronising and gi\es no real acknovvlcgement to an 
awareness of Alx)riginal vitnvs and what Aboriginal people want out of 
participation in higher education. 

Ryan defines the role of the Ciovernment in this process of increasing 
participation as consisting of advice given to it b\' groups such as the NAEC and 
CTEC an ! subsequentK^: 

• setting broad policy parameters, from which initiatives arise: 

• funding special initiatives in pilot projtvts and those of national importance; 
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• CO ordinaiing. owrseeins and cvaUiating dexclopmcnts, making sure 
objectives are met and progess is made; and 

• providing siudeni assistance. 

TTiese stacemenis certainly appear to indicate that the GoNemment hxs set in 
place strategies to implement policy, however, xs yet we still do not have national 
CO ordination or evaluation of programs. Indeed if each of the statements is taken 
in turn we find that the only two areas of participation which are operating are 
in funding s|xvial initiatives, and in student assistance. Both of which are clearly 
in control of the Government, And in terms of general support to the rest of the 
jx)pulace, is ver^* minor and has not achieved educational equity, and on their 
own will not. 

(v) DAWKINS^J.S. 

Higher Education — A Policy Discission Paper — The Green Paper 19H^. 
Australian Government Publishing Service 

This particular dtxument was a discussion paper, which w^s circulated 
by the Minister for Employment, Education and Training* Mr l>awkins. 

The dcKumeni clarifies the governments' vic*w of the role of higher 
education in stxiec>\ in relation to other developments in other countries. 
So there is a highlighting of changes, "changes in attitudes, practices and 
prtKesses in all sectors and at all levels of the Australian community" (p.iii ). 
These changes are seen to be particularly appropriate to the educ^ation 
system, and in particular to higher education. 

The paper raises many important issues relating to the change of 
structure for centres of Higher Education, which for the .Abtiriginal sector 
could be vers* worthwhile, eg: recommendations for major restructuring 
to provide ctiualiiv' of participation and access to education. Yet the whole 
slum of the paper is to change the current educational practices to bring 
e\ CP ( )ne in line with one another and to concentrate on education in terms 
of employment, the economic imjionance or a skilled labour force* 
(p.iii ). Tliis particular perspective to needcxi changes may be detrimental 
to Aboriginal objectives and needs. 

Tlie role of the Minister and the diseussi(..i paper in this case is therefore 
to act as a catalyst to changes, and to auihoritively tell institutions and 
groups that categorical changes will occur, and that the\ must be a part) 
to the changes. 

In relation to AlM)rigines in higher educxition there is not much state, 
rather the role of the document is to raise issues of concern for the general 
Ix)pulaiion at large, but in reality these changes, also affect aboriginal 
participation in higher education, because of our place in this mk iety. There 
are some references to Aborigines in higher education but the references 
arc v crv' brief and have no real indications of the future direction in which 
Al^)rigines can be involved. 
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( v i ) Al JSTRAUAN GOVERNMENT 

'Aboriginal Employment Dcwlopmeni Polky 

Policy Paper No. 1 ~ "Policy Statement" and 

Policy Paper No, 4 - "Education and Formal Ihuning Strategies" 

Australian Government Publishing Service 1987. 

This particular set of policy papers is made up of five separate polic>' 
statements within the one area, of dealing with strategies for Aboriginal 
emplo>tnent. From this set has been extracted two partiiular pt>lic>' 
statements which look at AbDriginal eduction within that framework, to 
gain an overview of Government views, initiatives and general participation 
concepts for Aborigines, across the board. 

These policy statements stem from a series of recommendations put 
fonvard from a Committee of Review of Aboriginal Emplo>'ment and 
Training Programs, established in October 1984. 
The |^)licv' statements define the major role of the Gcwemment, as: 

(a) to provide a more effective basis for government support for 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander {people's aspirations to gain 
employment and provide for their Ovvn livelihcxxl wherever they live 
and in accordance with their traditions, chosen way of life and cultural 
identit\'' (Polic>^ Paper No 1 Page HI); and 

(b) "to shift away from the welfare dq>endec\' approach of the past 
towards mexsures to enhance Aboriginal economic independence" 
(Policy Paper No 1 - Page III ) 

For these objectives to Ix* achieved the role of Aboriginal participation in Higher 
Education needs consideration. 

Tliis is in essence the only real polity written, which could actively be implemented. 
It is a |X)lic\ statement which gives control and power to \arious bodies, and which 
has rcvomniendaiions which are being acted on. Yet it is aimed at employment, not 
education. 

Final Note: 

Despite the lack of emjiowerment for the NAKC polio Statement, it appears that t rther 
involved bodies do take some directions from the NAKC s statements. Many insritutions 
of higher education do take directives for implementing strategies for ec|uiiy in 
education fr(>m the policy and from past statements issued by the NA1:C and other 
Al'H)riginal bodies and community groups. Howewr these groups are in reality seen 
as advisers only, with no control of resources to achieve their slated goals, hence they 
have no real power to ensure that |>olicy statements are acted u\)i)n. 

( 2 ) AREAS OF CONCERN 

In the six [policies and statements rev iewed. there appear to be '9" major areas 
of concem. for Alx)riginal involvement in Higher Hducaiion. 71iese include: 

(i) AN)riginal Participation; 

(ii) Funding; 
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(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 



Employment of Aborigines; 
Unified Support Programmes; 
Coordination of Funding; 




(vi) Provision of Triennial Funding; 

( vii ) Aboriginal Self determination; 

( viii ) Equality of Education; 

(ix) Uyw Retention Rates of Aboriginal Students in High Sch(X)Ls, 

These are basic areas of concern in Aboriginal Education, and are commonly voiced 
by Aboriginal bcxlies. Yet the emphasis for these concerns are different for each group, 
with very different goals in sight. That is, from assimilation to self determination. 

It is rather amazing that all these statements list and concentrate on common issues 
yet special policies have to be written by various committees and then none o( these 
policies have clear guidelines for implementation. Yet considering the ethncxentrism 
of past and cun-ent educational and educationalist practices, I suppose 1 shouldn't be 
so surprised. 

So there we have major concerns raised by these various bcxlies. Yet ds ihe>' stand 
the\^ arc only concems, not POLICIES. And until such time that Aborigines are fiilly 
able to implement their policies with real control /power they remain concerns only. 

As they are they encourage us to believe that we are achieving self determination 
in education but we will never achieve it until the system is made to develop 
strategies for implementing our concerns Until that happens we will continue to suffer 
systemic bias and institutional racism. 
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Chapter 22 



"COMING UP LEVEL" WITHOUT 

"LOSING THEMSELVES": 

THE DILEMMA OF FORMAL TERTIARY 

TRAINING FOR ABORIGINES By Stephen Harris (1/ 

Introduction 

My contribution to the theme of this conference, "Learning My Way'* is to take ^^ilat 
I believe is one of the most powerful edixational ideas Aborigines have invented in 
the fiice of culture cOTtaa, and work out what I see as the implications of that idea 
for tertiary^ study The powerful Aboriginal kJea I'm talking about is tu^-u^ learning. 

In this talk I take this Aboriginal idea and make one while person's ^plications of 
the idea to how Aboriginal people can gain diplomas and degrees in the white world 
without l'>sing their Abc^riginal identity. T>pical college study Ls a threat to Aboriginal 
identity' because many Aboriginal values are directly opposite to the values ccxitained 
in tertiar>^ stud)-. But it is all so true that gaining while qualific^ations can help Aborigines 
control theii own affairs in the m(xlem world, so Aborigines can't back away from 
College studv\ Also, sc^ne Aborigines want to participate in some parts of white culture, 
and one part of white culture is the qualifications ladder 

I need to say at the beginning that I am talking about Aborigines from remote areas, 
or those sometimes called traditionally oriented. I do this because they are the groups 
with whom I have worked. But I believe the principles I discuss are more or less true 
for all Aboriginal grcxips. I also need to say that I realise there is significant variety 
between groups, and that talking about Aborigines ' in general can annoy members 
of distinctive groups. But because I am speaking about broad principles of culture 
maintenance I hope the use of the general term Aborigines" will be acceptable. 

Before I go Ux) far in this talk, I want to tell vou from where I got the title "Coming 
up level ' something an old Gurindji man from the Wave Hill area said in explaining 
why he was interested in leaning to read. (Thies, 1987) To 'come up level" I believe 
is a serious hope of Abi)riginal people: to have st)me of their people level on every 
rung of the white education ladder, That's why Aboriginal pei^le often say *We want 
our (MTi dcKtors, lawyers, teachers. pilcHs, mechanics ' and so on. Yet beside this hope 
of 'coming up IcAel" is a fear: a fear that to get white education means that Aborigines 
take the risk of losing themselves. * losing themselves" is something I heard at Strelley 
in the Port Hedland area. Some men there said to me that they did not trust adult training 
away from their communit>' because all, the young people they had sent away "lost 
themselves they either did not come hack to their people, or they did not fit in if 
the>' did come back. These men at Strelley were almost saying "What dcK^s it profit 
a person to gain the whole while world and lose one's Alx)riginal soul? 
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The Connection between Education and Culture is the beginning of the diknuna 

A kn of white pet)ple do not recognise that the white education system is a cuUural 
ladder Getting all those qualifications after high school are white culture ceremonies. 
The>* arc initiations into becoming higher status white culture people. That s where 
the word ' dej^ree' comes from. (Money, political office, seniority in business or the 
public service, big hcxises and fancy cars and clothes are other sourees of status in 
white culture, but education is still an important one.) 1 mention this now because 
my talk is about culture as much as it is about education. I am saying that any kind 
of education is a very cultural aalvit>^ Education is culture learning. Any educational 
5>'siem is to some extent a culture building system. Many people involved in it do not 
recognise just hiw much white education is tied up with white culture. Ttiis is where 
College education can be a threat to Aboriginal identity. 

Yet mcxlem Aboriginal people seem to want both: They want at least part of white 
culture education and thev' want to stay Aboriginal But is tliat possible: to have it both 
NV'av's? Sc^me people often say "You can't have it both ways", but 1 think Aborigines 
w^nt, and need, and should have it Ixxh ways, if the>' are to survive as a distina cukure 
of hundreds of years into the future. I think it is possible to have it both ways, or two 
u'ays, but this will be very' difficuk t(^ manage. Why is it so difficult? Because to become 
and to stay Aboriginal means lo hold an Aboriginal world view in the middle of many 
forces for change. A world view is how a cukure sees the world, and how it interprets 
and explains the world: what it sees as important. A worid view is taught b>' a scxietv- s 
education s\siem - by all parts and stages of the education system. That s true ft^r 
the Aboriginal cducatk)n system and for the wiiite. industrial education sv^em. 

To go ver\ high on the white education ladder a person has to learn a lot o{ un 
Aboriginal while culture world view, ^tiich is tied in with industrial economy and the 
way white culture survives. So the further yx>u go in either education system the stronger 
the world view of each culture gets. And this matters so much because the two cukures 
are so different. The right word is mconpaiible. I beliexe the two cukures are as 
different, as opposite in priorities for living, as any two in the world, and I dc^n't believe 
the\ can be joined up without the Aboriginal world vie>\* being destro>^ed. 

Now I need to be clear on a couple of things here. I am n<^ trying to say that members 
of the two cultures can't happily meet as (universal) humans in some contexts. And 
I am not saying that Aboriginal culture shouldn't change, or that ^\'hite and Alx^riginal 
cultures shouldn't bom)w from each other sometimes. All living cultures are changing 
and borrowing all the time. A culture standing still is a dead cukure, gcxxl only for 
museums. I think Aborigines must have the same choices as everyone else in this 
country Aborigines have the right to choose, and this talk is really ab(^ut what could 
happen as a result of some choices. If Aborigines dec ide that the\' want to remain 
disiindive forever, then this talk is about some ways to help that be possible: some 
w'ays Aborigines might live with two sets of sometimes opposite v^alues. 

How Aboriginal and white world views arc diflfcrent 

Now I need to explain why I think the two cukure worlds of Aboriginal culture and 
while culture arc so different or incompatible, and how that affects education. 

' - * no 
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A few years ago a lot of discussion was taking place about how Australia could be 
a multicultural society because all the cultures — the British, Greeks, Italians, Germans, 
Hungarians and Vietnamese could share the same core values — the same bask: values. 
The idea was that if we shared these basic values we could live happily together and 
could be able to be different on all the less impoitant values such as cloches, manners, 
foods, religions and so on. The core values were thought to be those like a belief in 
the fairness of a democratic system of government; a belief in the economic system 
of free business enterprise; the ^em oflaw^ere individual rights are looked after; 
the freedom of choice in reHgiotdS matters, and the importance of English as a national 
lar^guage through whkrh all the different groups could communkrate. 

I think some Aboriginal pec^le questicmed this view of multiculturalism, but the 
first time I read about its danger to Aboriginal culture, was in 1962 in a paper by John 
Bucknall [2] in which he said that the Strelley people could not agree with these core 
values for life inside Aboriginal society, except for the importance of the English 
language to everyone in Australia. The Strelley people could not agree with the system 
of democratic elections to choose leaders within Aboriginal society. They believed there 
were other. Aboriginal, ways to get leadership. They could not agree with an economic 
system iaside their group that allowed a man to get wealthy and the rest of his feunily 
to stay poor. The>^ could not agree with the interpretation of individual rights which 
said that just because a girl is over 16 she is free to go around with any man of any 
culture she wishes. The Strelley leaders saw that a schcx>l which taught these values 
woulci be undercutting Aboriginal world view. 

Now I will take this discussion of Aboriginal worid view [3] and white education 
a bit ijrther. with some examples of the deep differences that there are 

The first example is that in Aboriginal scKiety knowledge is owned, or lcx)ked after, 
by panicular people. In Aboriginal scxiet>^ only some people can sing some songs, 
only some people can publicly know some stories ( though many people might know 
them privately ); only some people can paint some designs and so on. So in Aboriginal 
scxiet\' a of knowledge is personal and a\'ailahle to anyone who is smart enough, 
and perhaps rich enough, willing to work hard enough to learn it. if the white education 
sN'stem persuades Aboriginal people that all knowledge, no matter what culture it 
belongs to. should be open to amtKKly. then it has cut jway one foundation of 
Aboriginal soc iei\ . 

The second example is that in Al^)rigjnal s<xiet\' people are more interested in the 
quality' of relationships rather than the quantity of things. 1 know b(Xh cultures have 
some interest in both, but there is a difference in emphasis. >Xtiite culture emphasises 
quant it\' and Aboriginal cukure emphasises qualit\ of relationships. Wliite culture thinks 
about millions, and fractions, and square rcxxs and long divisions and verv' complicat<.*d 
formulae. All this spreads through the whole industrial h] economy. Even white 
judgements about qualirv' itself are based on quantity*: the highest mountain, the biggeft 
diamond, the smallest camera or the oldest culture ( To many whites Aboriginal culture 
is valuable onh because it is so many years old!) If a white person is interested in 
another person he or she will want to know how old he is and how much money 
he earns everv year If whites like a painting ihe\ want to kmw how much it costs. 
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aiul S4) on. 1 know sonic linKiiisis ha\'e found that Aboriginal people can make their 
languages count up to hundreds and ihoasands but that's not the point. The point 
is that different world views lie behind this quantity versus quality contrast, and if 
Aboriginal people have a lot of training in western culture mathematics they might 
begin to think in a quantit>' way, 

Another example of difference is in altitudes to the countrv' and its resources. The 
Aboriginal view of the world is that humans belong to the environment, or at least 
should fit in with the environment and not irs' to change it. Industrial scKiety pet^le 
trv' to change the environment; they clear land and plough it up; they make irrigation 
systems; the\ breed animals for ftxxJ and sale, and the\ dig up oil or minerals to make 
more things All this is trv ing to control the environment and the industrial culture's 
education system teaches people hiyw to do it and to believe in it. Nearly all the types 
of Western st ience l)iologN', chemistry, physics and maths, are directed at controlling 
nature. In c( Hiinisi Alx)rigines trv* f > ^sily leave the environment ak)ne, and fit in with 
what's hapixMiing in nature. Alx)ri, ^ Muse fire to influence nature, and t^xJay some 
are in favour of mining, but it is - i ^ that many Aborigines see the way whiles 
go ul^)ut harnessing natural resources a> piLshy, greed)' and manipulative. 

Another contrast is Ix^/een the Aboriginal religious view of the world as opposed 
to the Western sc ientific \ iew ( I know 'scientific" is not quite the right word, because 
all c ultures have a science of s^mc kind ) This is really matter of belief versus pr(x)f 
about what causes things to happen: in a religious basis for what causes things to 
happen, what \'ou lielie\e is more im|>)nani than what can be hjlly understtKxJ in 
the Al>)riginal education sy stem jx^ople are not encouraged to ask wh\ things hapjx-n 

they are ex|xvted to Ix^lieve the religious hisior>^ < )f h( )w they hap|x*ned. If Aboriginal 
people learn a lot alvnit industrial sc ientific questioning and stan asking for pr(K)f for 
things beliewd inside their culture, then Aboriginal world view is undermined. 

Another contrast is iliat Aboriginal s(Kier\- is a more closed or completed siK ierv . 
and industrial m )cict\* is mc )re ( )pen and \m a complete. Alx )rjgines belie\ e that the really 
im|K mani e\ ents in the w( )rld have already happened ( when the laixlsc ape aixi pen )ple 
were made) aiul that a perfectk g(HKl Mxial system is alreaci\' here. Wliiie people are 
encouraged to in\ ent new things often. NX'ords like progress" and "developnx-nt' are 
common. And white people hope that Ix^ter social and political systems can be 
developed in the future. tiK). Tlx- two educ^ition systems train towards those different 
attitudes. Ilx- white cnJucation .system eixoiirages students lo iiA' to improve the world 
and invent new w;iys of doing things. Of course Aboriginal society is actually changing 
and developing all the time t(M), but not in the same way that Western soc iety' does. 
If Alx)riginal people take on white attitudes lo change and invention and so called 
development. Aboriginal world \ iew will be challenged. 

I have menii( >ned fi\ e ct )ntrasts in w( )rld \ icnv. My point is that these things are nn )rc 
than ciiffcrcfuvs: thev' are (ppositc: llxy are inLomfHaihlv Private owiUTshij') ot 
kn()v\iedge is opposite to jxiblic ownership. An emphasis on quantity of things is 
op|X)Site to an empliasis on quality of relationships. Controlling or changitig tlx* 
en\ tn)nnx'nt is opposite to leaving it aloix*, aixl so on. There are a number of other 
c< mirasts. wliat 1 am saying is that if these diftereixes ;ire nc )t respected b\' educatit )n 



s>'stems, and by %tiiie people, and given r(x>m to live, then the smaller culcure group 
will K)se its identity over lime. 

Small CuhufL-s Surviving Over the Umg Term 

Now I want u) n!k about how sniall cultures might survive for hundreds of \'ea^ 
after et>ntaa with a i.^^e powerful sik iety. 

A major dilemma has to be faced. If Aborigines stay nn)re inside Ah^)riginal culture 
lhe\* can be strong in AhH)riginal culture, but will not Ik- able to defend lhenisc*Kes 
in while culture. But if Aborigines get strong in white culture their Aboriginal identity 
could weaken. The dilemma is how to be strong in both at the same tinu*. AK)riginal 
people want white skills and education, yet they want to stay Aboriginal. How can this 
be possible?' I Ix'lieve the most |»werful idea offered towards solving this dilemma 
is the idea of two way education. Tliis idea was invented by Aborigines in about the 
mid 19"^0 s. (Itie first rei^orded Aboriginal statement I have come across about t^\<) 
way learning is by l^incher Nuirrmivarri from I>agarugu Wave Hill in about 1973, [5] ). 
>X'hile Alxirigincs have im ented the rwo way strategy . the details of how it might apply 
in practice haw niH lx*en fully worked out. but « least [Xfople are beginning to work 
on it now |6| 

One way to work out how t\v<; incompatible or verv different world N iews and 
educaiic )n systems t an exist sitle b\' side at the same time is i( ) think in terms ( )f separated 
c ulture domains or separated soc ial worlds, Bach group s social world can he called 
a dmmmi I think the word domain is ago-Kl one. It comes from the study ( )t hilingual 
IX'ople, and how those who speak two languaHe.*^ decide when to use one language 
and when to use the other. To li\e by culture domain separati* i is to decide all the 
time what culture world you re o|X'rating in. liist year a i'intupi man said " ) a frien« 
of min." at l^apunya. John Heffernan. It s like walking through a dcK)r . He meant that 
moving tVoni (*nc social worki or domain toancrther was like w^alking through a Jix^r 
if it s me .Mioriginal domain or 'nnMn" you're in then you operate by Aliuriginal . les. 
If it .s the >Xliite culture domain you re in then you operate by \Xtiite culture rules. Now 
I know it s not as simple as that liut much of the time the separated domain system 
is a helptui way lu live, and seems to be the least harmful way for someone who has 
to li\e in two c ullures. I beliew that l^)th whites (Uid Ahonfiines need a k>t of praciice 
at setting u[> these culture Ixuindaries. ihest- two sck iai worlds of living which haw 
do«irs Ix'tween them, ^ul I Ix'lit-ve it is the res|^)nsibility education systems, even 
teniarv svstenis. to help jx'opk' deal w ith decision niakiii^ m^vm whether Ixmndaries 
will help culture maintenance, and if so. how. when and where to practice iheni. j""] 

'lliis idea of living in two domains is not new Man\ AU original people have for manv 
\ears already set a pattern of domain separation. But the paUeni needs to be 
sirej:/!hened, and white s(Kiet\ needs lo accept it as normal and |>ositi\v human 
Ixhaviour. and a pattern which will need to last, not ju.st for some temporarv phase, 
hut /(/rcn r Remote Al>origines li\ ing on cattle stations. Gowmment settlements and 
missions luiw always li\ed in two domains: from S.(K.) during the working week 
they did white culture work, livetl mostly b\' white culture rules and s|ookc Knglish 
to i:nghsh speaking |X'ople. The rest of the time hack in iheir own domain, ih<*y si>)ke 
their own languages, mostly followetl their own religious practices, anci M;,erated bv 
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their iiwii world view and systems of relationsiiips. And members of bcxh cultures lived 
maybe 100 metres apan for year after year and really knew very little about each other. 
I am not saying this was always a socially healthy arrangement, Ixxrause there was 
sometimes also costs on both sides because the ban^iers were set up by poverty, racism, 
ignorance and dispossession. What I am talking about for the future is tK)luntary(iotmin 
separation. The difference between culture domain separation and apartheid is that 
d jmain separation is loluntary: it increases choices rather than lessening them, and 
is not motivated by racism but by a freedom to be different. In any those Aborigines 
who have survi /ed have done it at least partly by domain separation. 

I should also emphasise that living by culture domain separation does not mean 
that there is no common ground, no sharing between the two cultural groups. There 
can be a gixxl u^al of common ground. But the key strategy of domain separation is 
that the small culture has some safe places to be itself and to grow. Different cukures 
need some times and areas of privacy to be fully themselves- 

What kind of social living will help people to live in two social worlds? What are 
those "safe places' , or "safe harbours^^ where Aborigines can live in their own way? 
I am going to list ei^t steps that I think can be taken if Aboriginal culture is to have 
a safe place to continue to grow. 

1. A key faaor that helps pet>ple stay strong in Aboriginal identity and world view 
in the Aboriginal domain is some physical separation (After all, those remote 
Aborigines who have survived did so because they lived where it was too hot or 
tCK) dry for many white people to live and make money. ) The outstation movement 
is a clear recent example of attempts at domain separation. There are now about 
650 outs^ prions in remote Australia. But tcxlay new kinds of walls need to be built 
been h discovery of minerals, T.V. and air travel are break^"3 down this physical 
bou; : ) protection. Land rights is one form of protection but is not enough. 

2. As well there needs to be maintenance of language in the home across all 
generations, and in religious expressu)n. in at least primary- school and hopefiilly 
in at least some types of work. [8] 

3 There will also need to be some kind of Aboriginal infltumce in tfx^ media so 
that young Aboriginal minds arc not colonised by thousands of hours of Western 
culture TV. and videos. Aboriginal media pnxJuctions and IcKal T V. stations such 
as those at Alice Springs and Yuendumu will be necessary all over Aboriginal 
Australia. 

4. There also needs to be some degree of ecoptomie /w^/i^ptv/t/tv/ano allow Al^)rigines 
to be strong in their own cultuf " domain. Land rights should help towards more 
economic independence. 

5. iTiere needs to be local control of Aboriginal sc/xHjLi. As well there needs U) be 
at least some domain separation in teniarv* institutions after sch(x3l. 

6. A successful culture domain separation strategy will depend on group action. All 
five strategies so far mentioned depend on group aclion, Where individuals feu 
t<K) restritned by a domain separation pattern for living the>' could ch(x)se not to 
participate. This would not matter so long as there were enough people left of 
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all ages to maintain the grt-up. The only way parents can hope that their children 
will keep the culture and identity is by membership of a group. In a sense group 
identity is more important than individual **freedom*\ 

7. Culture domain separation must allow for social change. But this change should 
not be a matter of the two cultures mixing but of each culture growing in its own 
social domain all the time. There will be borrowing across cultures, but not to the 
point where distinctiveness is lost. 

8. At least some members of the small culture need to Ix? become highly expirt in 
majority culttire skiOs, cxherwise the small culture will remain open to all kinds 
of manipulation and dependency. 

I am not saying the boundaries between the domains will be the same for everv* 
group or even the same for every age group: that s for Aboriginal people to work out. 
I think that in the Aboriginal culture, the speed direction of change will be more 
controllable by Aboriginal people under a domain separation strategy. When one 
culture is so small in numbers, and each culture is so different in world view, if people 
try to mix aspects of the two cultures because it seems like an interesting or attractive 
thing to do, or because it kx>ks like a way to be friendly, then you c^ be sure the 
small culture will suflFer seriously, as quickly as in one or two genentions. The two 
world views are not on the same road: they are fundamentally different. The two world 
views are so different they cannot be mixed without the smallest group losing out. 
If you put a drop of salt water into a 20 litre drum of fresh, you will not get bmckish 
water, but fresh. The white culture is so big that the two cannot be mixed without 
the small one being swallowed up. One of the reasons this has not alread)' happened 
is that the sch(K)l sv'stem has mostly not worked for Aboriginal people and because 
for them teniary education is only just starting. 

I didn't get the above oight ideas out of my own imagination but by Ux)king at a 
few small cultures which have survived for a long time in contact with a large stx iet). 
Examples are the Pueblo Indians and some other Indian groups, the Amish Mennonites 
and the Hutterites ( conserv^at ive Christian farming groups in North America ) the Gypsies 
and the Hassidic Jews. These groups have survived by keeping their own language at 
home and for home based wt^rk; they have maintained their own religion and the 
language that goes with it; they have tried to keep marriage within the group; the\ 
have built their own economic base, and the>' have controlled their own sch(H)ls (or 
in the cxse of the Gypsies kept their chi^'ren out of sch(X)ls altogether). They have 
also had an extremely strong determination to survive in their special idCiitities 

1 think it's important to openly admit to ourselves that desperate situations demand 
desperate actions. The k';V words aie small cultures and long time. There are in the 
world tcxlay, very few small cultural groups which have survived alongside large 
incjustrial scxieties for a long time. The Pueblo Indians are abc^ui the best overseas 
examples to compare with Abcjrigines, They were inv'aded by the Spanish along the 
Rio Grande vj!le\^ ( in what is now New Mexico) in 1S9H, nearly 400 yc*ars ago and 
they kept their culture by stria domain separation. They live in their o\vt! villages or 
mud forts; they discourage marriage outside the group; they use their own language 
in their own ceremonies; they ask anyone who takes on a new religion to live outside 
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the village; ihey grow a lot of their own fixxi; they try to keep their own traditional 
land and control their own sch(X)ls and they encourage some young people to go to 
University and learn Western skills. 

Most small cultures surrounded by a much larger scxiety have been swallowed up. 
So very powerful culture maintenance strategies are needed. In the c^ase of surviving 
Aboriginal groups determination and will power has allowed them to live so far. The 
Aboriginal pattern of domain serration need nc^ be exactly like the Pueblo Indian 
are. Each Aboriginal group can have its own different pattern, but in all cases great 
determination, willp<7wer and creativity' will be needed in the future to maintain long 
term strategies for culture survival. 

It is not my business to suggest that AJx)rigines s6o///c/ remain a separate identity. 
But if that is what Aborigines uwit — and that seems to be the case — it is a 
res|ionsibilit\' to pass on to them what is known about howsome small culture groups 
are doing it. If Aboriginal groups want to keep a spec iai identity they need to take 
determined steps about setting up more scx:ial boundaries because T.V. and aeroplanes 
and sch(x)ls are jumping the S(K iai walls more and more. 

Now, presuming culture domain separation, or two way education is a useful long 
term Aboriginal culture sun iral strategy', I want to make some comments about what 
I see as some important operating principles for adult teniary learning, under a two 
way system. I think tertiary institutions which have a significant number of Aboriginal 
students need themseitvsio practice culture domain separation. In other words when 
Aborigines go to College they need to know when they are studying in the white 
domain, when they are learning in the Aboriginal domain, and when they are learning 
skills usefiil in btHh domains. These will be matters which vary among students and 
which are constantly open to student discussion and dec ision making. 

I will now raise some issues within the white or industrial culture domain of tertiary 
study, and then later in the Aboriginal domain. 

The Industrial or white Culture Domain of Learning 

1 . The white culture r^amain of a two way college should be treated by Aborigines 
as a giant role play or a hugp serious game. The question of how much from the 
white domain will rub off into the value s>'stem of the Aboriginal students is a verv* 
real problem. But there is some evidence from studies of white science students 
which shows that jx'ople can operate two thinking systems. Ttie.se science students 
have had a very concentrated exposure to the Western, sc ientific way of thinking 
Yet the research shows they tended to use a very scientific problem .soKing 
approach to tasks at schcx)!, but outside .schcx)l used problem sSolving approaches 
the\^ had learned at home. [9). Howewr. there is another way of guarding against 
iiow much the Western world view will rub off (although we can't help some 
'rubbing ofF . ). lliat possibilits' is pi ^scntifiji the white atrriailton c4s a giant n^lc 
play, like a very big game, Tlie role play could be put in place by lecturers having 
the attitude and saying many times in many different ways to Aboriginal students. 
"You are not learning this because it is Ixlter, but Ixvause this is the way you ;an 
learn to handle industrial culture " After all. all of u participate successfully in 
different activities with varving degrees of Ixlief or commitment. 



The hidden cuniculuni is a nuttter for Abor^ines to be actively conscious of in 
the white domain. Once you're conscious of something it\s noc hidden anymore. 
Culture domain separation in college would also mean that aspects of white culture 
(language, ways of using language, manners, content, teaching methodology, 
assessment systems and so on) would be learned in a classr(X)m mini version of 
^tiite culture, to provide a context and thus cultural meaning to the matters being 
learned. The important matter is that the normal hidden curriculum be brought 
out into the open by leaurer attitudes and by such lecturer statements as * you 
are not learning these skills, or in this way, because they are better, but because 
they are necessary to succeed in the white world." It is impossible to learn to survive 
the white high school system, or the white world generally, without learning a good 
deal of white culture. 

Any effective white domain section of a two way college should ne seen by 
Aborigines as a white culture learning centre, more than merely a place where 
academic things are learned. Aboriginal students in the white domain of a College 
should be amateur anthropologists: working out the white culture system in a 
conscious way. If academic information in English is learned without its culture 
connections to how it will be used in the white domain, then Aboriginal students 
will not be gaining usable knowledge, they will have it in their head, but won t 
be able to use it properly in real life. To use white skills and infcnmation effectively 
means learning whiiC culture. One way to be pn^ecied against absorbing the 
hidden values curriculum of all this Western knowledge is for Aboriginal students 
to be conscious of what is being learned. But it is true that iu hope that Aboriginal 
students can learn English or Maths in i4seful forms without knowing u^hen and 
/x>w and w/n'(all aspects of white culture) to apply that knowledge, is unsound 
in terms of learning theory. 

An example of the connection berween skills and culture is the fact that some 
Aborigines believe that whites speak a secret English \xxx\or\^ themselves or use big 
words" or special ways of talking tc> keep Aborigines out It only seems secret to 
those Aborigines because they do not understand the cultural background behind 
the m)rds 'dv\{l ways of talking hcmg used. It is impossible really to learn English 
to any very useful level without learning all the cultural content that the language 
is referring to. Aboriginal parents need to know this when they sometimes hope 
their children can leam the English 3R's without learning the English culture. If 
thc>' try that, white people will continue to seem like they are speaking secrets. 
Sometimes big words do amount to keeping secrets, but sometimes the problem 
is not in the bi^.ness of the words, but in not knowing the culture content behind 
those wx)rds. 

Academic standkj*ds are a part of white culture. This is a sensitive matter with which 
anyone involved in cross cultural tertiary education must deal s(H)ner or later. Wliy 
is this such a sensitive topic? I think some of us have been conditioned into low 
academic expectations for Aborigines, or feel that because standards were c lumsily 
imposed in the past, students need to be protected from them t(xiay. Paternalism 
comes in many shajx^s. Others argue against Western tertiary standards for 
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Aborigines as if keeping Western standards out is a way of respecting what those 
Aborigines have achieved in the Aboriginal domain. Ihat is conhjsing the two 
domains. Others ignore Aboriginal aspiraUons. 1 am gi;i!ty iimong many other 
whites of often not really treating Aboriginal aspirations seriously enough. U seems 
to me that when Sirelley elders say they want "pro|>er" schooling; and when a 
Gurindji stockman who is learning to read says he wants to "Stop level and cwn \ 
and when, as happened recently at Batchelor College, an Alx>riginal student 
spokesperson said in a speech to the visitirig Minister for Education that students 
wanted qualifications 'equal to white (^)ple \ and when a fourth year student at 
Batchelor College says '*We don't want anything second rate" I think they are talking 
about standards in the Western culture domain 

1 think we ncx only confuse the two culture domains, but get confused about 
what is fair. For example, when a College lecturer knows Aboriginal society fairly 
well, and particular students well, he or she knows tha* there are remarkable 
achievements cKCurring in the Alxjriginal domain which go unrecognised in the 
white domain, and this appears as unfair. While I can understand those feelings, 
I think empowerment is more important than fairness", and I think standards, and 
being on the education ladder in the white domain, are connected to empowerment 
in today s world. (I also believe the Aboriginal domain can be developed in certain 
ways in tertiary institutions so that Aboriginal domain achievements c^n be more 
justly recognised in those tertiary institutions, but that will be discussed more 
below.) 

I think one way to solve the problem is to stop confusing the iwoculture domains. 
I do not want to discuss the issue of standards in much more detail except to make 
two more comments about it, both following the culture domain sepamtion 
principle. 

a. First, there is the matter of how statm is achiet ed and knowledge recogtmed in 
different cultures. Each culture has its own ways of recc^nising achievement and 
status and knowledge, and we should not confuse or mix the two domains. This 
will stay true even when change is taking place in each domain. People living in 
two different culture domains need to meet the standards and go through the 
initiations and ceremonies which are right in whatever culture domain the>' are 
operating. The i try idea of competence Lspart of a culture. Competence is culturally 
defined. Status must be established in terms of each culture. White academic 
standards are a friend when they are connected to actually being competent, being 
able to do the particular job, in the white culture domain. 

h. The second way in which the principle of culture domain separation can be used 
in connection with academic standards is in building and holding hi cultural 
identity. (1 want to emphasise here that when I use the term "bi cukural" 1 do 
ncH mean something like 50 50. or equally Aboriginal and non Aboriginal 1 am 
talking dbim a bi cultural Aboriginal person, where his or her first identit> is 
Aboriginal, hut where he or she comfortably controls selected aspects of the 
industrial culture ) 
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Western academic standards are a friend when they provide those Aborigines 
who want it with a particular bi cultural identity in the white culture domain. For 
an identity to be sutjng it has to be read back, or affirmed or recognised by other 
people living in that domain. Qualific-ations are often one avenue to status J 
status is connected with identity, and identity with confidence and self concc,H. 

An imp{>itant iktor to remember about identity is that it has two parts: the person 
cxXKemed must have a picture or perception about him or herself, and then that 
perception has to be read hack or reflected back by others. An example would be an 
engineer who feels like a engineer, then is thrown into gaol where he is treated as 
just another convict. Within a very short time he will no longer feel like an engineer 
but will feel like the inmate of a gaol. ( 10] The whole idea of cult .re domain separation 
is to help people live as happily and successfully as possible in two social worlds: to 
be successfully bi cultural, then, a bi cultural Aboriginal person would need to have 
his or her Ab<)riginal identity recognised or read back to them by Aboriginal people: 
they would need to be accepted by Aboriginal people as Aboriginal. I don't need to 
tell anyone that. But apply the same principle to the white academic domain: to be 
accepted or recognised by white culture people. Other people who are accepted as 
having achieved academically (for example become trained teachers or lawyers) need 
to read back or recognise Aboriginal achievement in the white academic world. 

I know there is a lot more to say about this topic, such as the matter of how to 
graduaify apply these standards and provide support so that Aboriginal people are not 
shut out of the system; the value of moderating or comparing standards between 
ditferent institutions; the importance of access or bridging courses for Aboriginal 
studenLs who mi.ssed out on high sch(X)l so they can catch up be/ore they begin the 
ftjll tertiary course; the importance of getting much larger m4mbers of both graduate 
and post graduate Aboriginal students through before they can influence educational 
s>'stems. and so on. But this is not the place for that. 

However, 1 would like to say .st)mething abtnit selfdeterminatuMi and academic 
standards. I believe self determination is the highei priority and that in any educational 
institution controlled by an Aborigin-ii community they should be free to decide who 
they want to employ regardless of any external standards or qualifications. I believe 
them- external standards would benefit the Western domain aspeas oftho.se Aboriginal 
in.stitutions, but I don't think anyone can claim true .self determination is in existence 
if pet)ple are tt)ld what is g(Kxl for them. Twoway .sch(x)ling can be used as an example. 
I believe that an independant Aboriginal schtx)!, if truly self determining, should b«- 
able to employ as teachers anyone they have confidence in, regardless of qualifications. 

Some of this talk about standards may seem di.scouraging, but the aim is 
empowerment in the white domain and culture continuit>' in the Aboriginal domain. 
While lx)th empowemient and fairne.s.s snould both be pt)ssible at the same time, that 
may not always happen. So 1 think °mp<Jwerment is more important than fairness It 
is true that many Alx)riginal people are already more bi cultural than most whites, and 
that therefore ihcy have had to learn more. And that may be unfair. But skills and 
behaviours and ixKlies of knowledge are judged in relation to the culture domain to 
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which ihey belong. Those skills are often functional in that culture domain. The> do 
a K>b there, and have a purpc)se there and they give power there. 

!n summary , I think the two most helpful principles in thinking about standards are 
that of identity u>m ation or hi cultural identity formation, and the idea that 
qualifications must connea up to the culture domain in which they have meaning and 
in which they prove competence. 

The Aboriginal Culture Domain of Learning 

Now 1 just want to make a few comments about the role of tertiary institutions in 
Aboriginal culture domain learning. 

1. I believe that in the long run, if two way education becomes widely supported 
by Aboriginal people, that teachers or Ah>original lecturers and tutors who want 
to work in the Aboriginal domain should be able to gel tertiary training to help 
them do their job. I say this because it seems that AN^riginal culture will need 
to be learned in different v ays than it was in the past. As Aboriginal life style 
changes, so will the culture reproducing, or ways of regrowii^ the culture, need 
to change too. This might mean that a person whom an Aboriginal Community 
Council decides is a knowledgeable Aboriginal person in the Aboriginal culture 
domain, could attend a tertiary College to help learn how t( > be a creator of learning 
experiences in the Aboriginal domain of a two way schiK)l. So after only one year s 
study at this tertiary institution he or she could graduate with a Diploma of 
Education (Aboriginal culture). This is a bit like the granting of a Dip. Ed. in while 
s(K'iety. A person who has, say, a st ience degree ( in other words who is considered 
knowledgeable in that field) learns lo be a teacher in only one year ( I owe this 
idea lo Michael C(K)ke.) Of course a lo» of careful thought would need to be given 
to what kind of training would help an Aboriginal person be a better facilitator 
in the Aboriginal domain. VMs is a delicate matter, because culture can t be taught. 
People are socialised into \ s(KMet>' by parents and various institutions. Tlic 
Aboriginal domain of a two way sthix)! should maintain the opportunities for 
Aboriginal siKialisation. Care would have to be taken lo keep the connection 
bc*rv\cen culture and wmtv of doing things; xn/es and purfXKscs, The ways people 
do things, and iheir reasons for doing them are a central pan of cukure itself, and 
if ways and reasons for doing things arc changed, the t ullure is changed. 

2. I think the principle that qualifications must be connecicd to the culture domain 
in which they have meaning and where they prow C( )mpciencc, is just as impc )rtani 
for the Aboriginal domain of learning as in the while domain. In more traditional 
limes an Aboriginal person became c|ualified" in different ways than the system 
works in white scK*iet>'. For example, a person was partly qualified by knisfv'/K partK 
b\' iwrjorrnancc (for example being a clexer dancer, or ha\ing a gocKi niemors 
for songs) and partly by partkilxitiopi (In ihe >XVsicni domain qualifications 
depend almi )sl c( )mpletely ( m performupicc. R ) try l( ) gi\ v Ab< )riginal sludenis white 
culture domain qualifications on ihc basis of having participated in a course, rather 
than on their performance in it is inconsistent and uliiniaiely not empowering in 
the while d( )niain ). Tw( > examples c( )me n ) mind where Al>origines have perli )rmed 
verv' higlily in the Aboriginal domain of modern learnirg institutions. One is 
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Alxjriginal language work in the bilingual pr()gramme where various people have 
performed very highly without much formal recognition. Another example is the 
Piijanijat jarra man who has won a Senior Lecturer s position at Adelaide University- s 
music department. He, and others from his group, taught Aboriginal music to non 
Aboriginal pe(^le. His skills were applied in what could be called an Aboriginal 
domain of teaching masic. In my view there should be some wa>^ of accrediting 
in the Aboriginal dcwiain of a tertiary institution where ciualific^tions c^an be given 
at particular levels which would allow salaries to be paid at appropriate levels. (Tlie 
Schix)l of Australian Linguistics at Batchelor is a developing example of this). How 
the Aboriginal criteria for qualifications of kinship and participation are handled 
in contemporary institutions will be for Aboriginal Governing Councils of thixse 
institutions to work out, but I suggest that whatever status or identity is given by 
ih(xse qualifications will have to be "read back'' (or recognised or respected) by 
members of thai culture domain, otherwise those qualifications will become 
worthless 

In another way I am saying here that if for example, an Aboriginal llniversit\ 
devek)ps in the future in Australia the the qualifications it grants in the white domain 
will need to be coasLstent with white domain qualifications from white domain 
Universities, otherwise the identity which goes with those qualifications will not 
be "read back" by pc*ople in the white domain in Au.stralia, The same principle 
will apply in the Aboriginal domain of suc h a Universit}', The Aboriginal dvmiain 
qualifications it granted would haw to \yc accepted as "genuine" by the Aboriginal 
population otherwise ihv\ would not carrv' worth. 

3. I think one aspect of lertiars* study in the Al^)riginal domain should be research 
into aspects of white culture which most affcvt Alioriginal people, and a.spcvts of 
changing A\m )riginal culture which Ab( )riginal "thinkers^^ see as iniportant t< ) qualirs* 
of life in the Aboriginal domain ( I ( )\\ c this idea to Chris Walton and Ralph Folds ). 
Both Al^original and white soc ieties need this Aboriginal jXTspcxlive on research 
As a white person I can see some benefits to white s<K'iety of clearly explained 
Aboriginal perspective's on Australian history*, attitudes to the land and natural 
resources, the growing need for constructive management of leisure, and the 
growing need in wl,ite scKiety of wider relationship networks and belter scn ial 
inclusion of old people. And Aboriginai si iv^ty needs Aboriginal (or c(H)perative) 
rcse irch on toj^ics sikIi as the maintenance of Aboriginal bnguage and culture 
and Aboriginal aspirations. 1 11 ) 

•4. Anc )ther emphasis in Alioriginal domain tertian study should be a search for wa\'s 
ot developing economic independance from the Ime (»f Al^original resources, in 
wa\s that do not undermine Aboriginal \alues, l or example, there is a need for 
Aboriginal wa\s of organising fishing, gathering trepang, hard wchkI chipping, 
mining, tourism, traditional and modern diuue and art. wilderness survival courses 
tor white people, and so on. All thi se aai\ities could be done in ways that do 
not offend cither AK)riginal values or the environment. Some of these activ ities 
arc now seen as negative in their efiect on Aboriginal culture maintenance, but 
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there mighi be creative, Aboriginal ways to go about these enterprises in way's which 
support Aboriginal cukuml expression. 

An important part of this would be devek^ing a mcxlem AhorigincU 
administratioft styh. An enterprise (or school or health service) cannot be truly 
Aboriginal controlled unless the way it is organised^d managedis itself coasistent 
with Aboriginal values and priorities. This of course will take time, bur the 
opportunity needs to be there. I think it is the responsibility of ^)ecialist tertiai>' 
institutions to provkie opportunities for much Aboriginal domain thinking by 
Aborigines on these matters of economk: independance. This means that some 
types of Aboriginal domain activities are borrowed from the industrial domain, but 
thev' would be resha^^ed into something owned and developed by Aborigines, 
5- 1 think the Abc^riginal domain of tertiary institutions are the right places to provide 
cultural orientation and training for non Aboriginal people who work in Aboriginal 
communities or in Aboriginal schools or who want to work with Aboriginal pec^le 
This is not well done at present, and where it is done it is mostly by non Ab<xiginal 
people. 

6. Finally, 1 want to say something about Aboriginal Culture Learning Institutions 
within tertiary institutions. Tliere is a concern in some formal learning institutions 
such as Batchelor College, with its current proposal to develop an Aboriginal 
Culture learning Centre, that these institutions are not Aboriginal enough, that the>' 
don t have a proper balance in teaching about Aboriginal skills as well as Western 
ones, There is a felt need, almost as a matter of justice, to respect Aboriginal stx iet> 
in some more actitvway in the context of tertiary institutions. Many ways of making 
the college acxessihleio Aboriginal students, a place where they experience success. 
and a place incrcntsingly controlled by Abt^riginal people is not felt to be enout?h. 
There is a desire to provide direct support for the c<^ntinuit\' of Aboriginal culture, 
withoui the institution being like a museum. 
I believe the establishment of such formal Aboriginal cultural learning centres might 
be important and that the>' are a matter of justice. ( Perhaps what are known as "enclaves" 
could grow into more like culture expression centres as well as having their tutorial 
and counselling role.) However. I think we should have scKiologically sound 
expectations for them. Again it needs to be emphasised that culture canncH be directly 
taught, it is s(K ialised. If we are really talking about culture expression centres^ or 
Vulture sharing centres" or c ulture doing centres ' we may be contributing to culture 
c()ntinuii\\ VHui makes up a culture? At one end of a range of aspects of the culture 
arc those that arc more tangible, such as material objects, language, music, hislorv , art 
and so on. At the other end are aspects of the culture which are less tangible such 
assrvieof doing things, senseof humour, ways of behaving and Ix'lieving. the meanings 
of different parts of life, forms of authorit}-, and .so on. And part of culture is the 'right * 
contexts in which all these elements have an authentic function and where all the 
interrelcitionsfvf)sbctwvm all these elements is continued 

Ijci me sidetrack just for a minute on the special functions and meanings of aspects 
of a culture. Tlic use of Fnglish words (with their culturally dctlned areas meaning) 
like ' art *. music *, "religion \ "ceremony ' are the beginning of misunderstanding 
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Aboriginal culture. For example in white society a piece of art is an objea of emuional 
pleasure and individual creativity. In Aboriginal society an cm have those values, but 
also a very different purpose and meaning. For example, at a land rights hearing about 
the closure of coastal waters near Milingimbi to non- Aboriginal fishermen several years 
ago» local Aboriginal artists produced paintings which depiaec^ local creation stories 
which were more like a land title deed in their function than a work of an. After the 
case was won the Aboriginal artists apparently lost interest in those paintings, because 
the job for which those paintings were made was finished. Yet to white eyes they were 
beautiful works of an which should be preserved. Or, to take another example, at a 
circumcision ceremony at Milingimbi a boy is painted all over with his clan totem 
geometric designs which represent CHigoing creation. He becomes a living- ikon of- 
creation continuing. His status is changed from boy to man and a few hours later what 
whites would see as a "priceless" work of art will be washed off in the sea or worn 
off in sleep. My point is that taken out from its cukural job such *'an" is just that: an, 
a wliite person s idea. (In sociological terms this is called reification: or trivialisation, 
and aniftcialisation or tiie 'thingification" of cukure). 

In Aboriginal scKiety all the elements of cukure go together and depend on each 
other. Setting up companmenis is impassible within Aboriginal culture without loss 
of meaning. Integration is the norm. For example, in white scxiety we can talk about 
law, religion, land ownership and family relationships quite separately. But in Aboriginal 
S(x iet>\ to talk about any one of those, one has to talk about them all. 

In saying this 1 am nci looking back to the past. I am talking about Aboriginal culture 
today. then am I .sa>ing about an Aboriginal CuUnre I^eaming Centre? I am far 
from sure myself I am suggesting that three principles guide us here: 

i ) the principle of Aboriginal control c^f Aboriginal enterprise and activities; 

ii ) the principle of sun ival by culture domain separation, and 

iii ) the principle of the importance of ways of doing things, of style, purpose and 
context in the authenticity of cultural expression. 

Cultures do have to ..hange and adapt and mcxlernise in order to stay healthy. As 
I said Ix'fore, a fixed cukure is a dead culture fit only for muvseums. (There is a story 
that when Margaret Mead an^ived to open a ncnv American Indian cukural museum 
she saw some Inc.ian bo\'s playing with fibreglass bows and am)ws and plastic guns 
outside. In her opening speech she spoke about the boys, urging her listeners to see 
that, though valuable, the museum was not Indian culture; Indian cukure was outside 
with the h)ys. and the Vulture" is "now"). 

I suggest, as a personal opinion, that whites do not rush in on these things. Wliat 
can whites do? 

1. >Xliites can help Aborigines keep their culture by helping them control some 
C()ntem{^)rary' /rx>Zs and skills sixt h as video recording, audio recording, cameras, 
helping to build places for safe keeping of objects, helping devekp ways of viriting 
their own languages, stimulating ne^' ways of learning some of the parts of 
Aboriginal culture, such as history , out of books or from the video 'storyteller ', 
and stimulating experience in political assertiveness, and soon. But only Aborigines 
can aciualK keep .\l^)riginal culture, and then only by living it. 
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2. Whiles can help pnwide part of the money to give Aborigines lime to get together 
to talk out their visions of such ideas as culture learning centres. 

3. All of us should see that economic independance, and cultural identity, and long 
term survival are strongly conneaed, I would therefore see such a Centre (more 
a Culture Expression Centre or Cultural Innovation Centre) as a suitable tettiar>^ 
education path for the development of contemporary Aboriginal an, dance, drama, 
and music, partly kyr money making purposes, to move towards an indcpendant 
economic base in culuirally acceptable ways. 

Conclusion 

If Aboriginal pe( )ple are to be a distinctive cultural group in 200 years time thev^ need 
lo develop strategies for l^eing two culture people in a way which leaves their Aboriginal 
side wwh a safe harbour in which to live and grow and change. The message from 
Australia's sur\'iving Aboriginal groups, and few examples of survival after k)ng temi 
c(^niaci from overseas, tells us that a safe place for Aboriginal culture must be built 
by forming culture boundaries, by putting some aspects of the two cultures in separate 
companments, Aborigines having areas of disengagement from the dominant stx. iei> . 
All this I am calling the prix'ate Aboriginal domain v^ere the basic and changing 
Aboriginal identity' is kefrt up. 

I am not sayingtliiu each culture should never influence each tHher, or thai Aboriginal 
culture should not takt > change and 'own ^ aspects of white culture. What I am saying 
is that the white culture is so big and dominating that the emphasis needs to be placed 
on what is most at risk: and that means keeping the culture boundaries in place and 
the Alx)riginal d( )main broad and deep enough to stay ali\ e. For this to become a reality* 
the other half: the white cukure part of the two culture Aboriginal person, must become 
strong enough to face and deal with the dominant society Tliis means high standards 
in clu )sen areas ( >f tertiary stud\ 

1 want to emphasise iliai whiles cannot afford to put the idea of Al^)riginal cultural 
sun ival aside as an Aboriginal matter ' It is a white matter kk). >Xliiie Australians need 
t( ) come t( ) kn( )w that they can benefit greatly from the c< )nt inning presence v)f a unique 
Aboriginal way ( >f seeing the world. And whiter need to acknowledge that domain living 
is normal human behaviour. Both groups need to learn how to \valk through d(H>rs'\ 
In sonic ways whites have more learning to do than Al^origines do. 

Tliis two way, culture domain S'^naration strategy is a policy of live and let live: not 
confrontation. But it suggests that Aborigines need to negotiate from a position of 
strength. Tlie origins of some of that strength I believe are high standards of formal 
lenian' training in the white domain, and deve!()pm<*ni of Alv)riginal ckmiain faculties 
or clepartinenis within some teniarv' institutions. It also suggests education of white 
s<K ieiy into an accepunce of Aboriginal differences remaining in this countn /r/nvrr. 
Of course it is easier .said than done to transform these insights into educational 
programs Hnormous Al^)riginal determination. will|'H)wer and creaiivirv has been 
shown in the past, and even more will be ncressarv' for Aboriginal culture sur\ i\al to 
be a reality over the long term in the future, 

IH* 



1. While I am a member of the Batchelor College staff, the views expressed in this 
paper do not imply College policy. 1 wish to thank Michael Cooke, Ralph Folds, 
Beth Graham, Cos Russo and Chris Walton bx their coasinictive comments on an 
earlier draft of this paper. N4any of the ideas in this paiper are discussed more fxilly 
in my book. Two-way .\borigjiial SchooUng, forthcoming. Chapter 2 of that book 
provides a fairly detailed discussion of Aboriginal world views. 

2. Bucknall. John (1982) "Listening to Aboriginal Voices: The School at Strelle> *' in 
Aboriginal Educatkxi: Issues and Innoivations, ed by John Shenvood, Creative 
Research, Penh, 

3. These kinds of analyses by non Abcw^igina! people ahvays run the risk of creating 
somewhat inaccurate stereotypes. A recent paper by A.K. Ekkermann( 1988) entitled 
— ' Learning Styles, Classroom Management, Teacher Charaaeristics and Rural 
Uihan Aboriginal People: Some thoughts" in HieAboriginal Child at School, VoL 16, 
No.l, February/March, is very helpful on this matter. 

4. I am indebted to Mary Kalantzis and Bill Cope for the term "indastrial" society. 
It is more accurate than any of the various synonyms used to describe non 
Aboriginal society^ in Australia such as "white" or "Western", or "Anglo". The term 
"white" is still used frequently in this paper as a convenient shorthand 

5. McConvell, Patrick ( 1982 ) "Supporting the Two Way School" in Lai^uage Planning 
for Australian Aboriginal Langu^es, Institute for Aboriginal Development, Alice 
Springs. 

6. For a different view of "both ways" see McTaggart. Robin (1988) "Aboriginal 
Pedagogy Versus Cok^isation of the Mind" in Curriculum Perspectives, Vol.8, 
No.2, CXiobcr Other papers in that journal issue lake a variety of views on the 
topic. Sec also Bakamana Yunupingu ( 198S ) **A Plan for Ganma Research", Yirrkala, 
NX (unpublished M.S.). 

7. Domain separation is a commc^n practice even in industrial Australian culture, and 
is used to cope with some of the complexities and stresses of contemporary life. 
People jump between value systems. For example, a businessman can repossess 
a car for someone for lack of payment and yet can stop and assist him fix up his 
car if found stranded in private time. Compartmentalisation assists in this with 
principles such as * Don*i mix business with pleasure". A Chri.stian can't uke human 
life unless as a soldier. A d(Klor is required to swear to heal but there is ntxhing 
to stop her buying shares in a tobacco company. A teacher can have an under 16 
year old girlfriend, but not in the same sch(x>l in which he teaches. Even family 
life is a kind of domain separation, with each family member at home behaving 
in difTereni ways and taking on different roles than is the case, say, at work or sch(x>l. 
1 1 owe this reminder to Michael C(X)ke.] Domain separation seems to be a natural 
human response to reduce scxial complexity and stress, and to deal with scxial 
dilemnias. The majority culture needs to be educated to know that the long term 
tk)main separation of a very- small ethnic minority is ncx a threat to national peace 
any more than membership of various church groups, ftxxball clubs, different 
political parties or the Masons is. Many Chrisiians in this country live in two s(xial 
worids, and even believe (or at least handle in some way) incompatible beliefs 
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ai the same lime. For example, they believe the Adam and Eve siofy of crouion, 
but learn about and pass exams about evolution at the same time. All these sub 
groups within white society up to a point live by rules of sub culture domain 
separation. 

Fishman, Joshua (1987) language Spread and language Policy for Endangered 
Languages", in Language ^read and Language Policy; Issues, Implications and Case 
Studies, ed b>' Peter H. Lowenberg, Geoi^own Round Table on Languages and 
Linguistics 1?«7, Geoigetown University Press, Washington, D C. 
"Several contemporary theories of cognition develc^ment and much of the research 
on transfer of learning suggest that learning, be it formal or informal, is not just 
a prtxess of knowledge accumulation, but rather one of building up richly 
organised conceptional networks or domains (Chi et al, 1984; Glaser, 1984, 
Sternberg, 1985 ). The evidence suggests that human beings are capable of engaging 
in complex chains of processing informaiiori wl.-n thinking and acting, but when 
the>' do. the pri>.essing is embedded witliin, and one with reference to, a specific 
domain of knowledge such as physics, chess or religion. What is striking in the 
cognitive I itcrature is the degree to which behaviour and thinking processes depend 
on kn< )wledge structures of the relevant domains, and the degree to which domain 
separation is maintained. 

Much of the rc^cent work in constructive psycholog>' and on problem solving 
in a domain, by both experts and novices, points to the importance of domain 
separation, the difficulty of changing existing structures of knowledge or world 
views, and the difficulties which arise for the individual when existing knowledge 
structures are shattered. One clear set of examples comes from the growing 
literature on children's science and alternative fn'.meworks, and the parallel 
literature on resistance of scientific paradigms to change, in spite of contradicton* 
exidencc. Work in this area (eg Driver & Erickson 1983, Barnes 1976) suggests 
that, for example, in science classes children often hold two mcxiels — thc7 may 
leam and even understand the correct" scientific model taught in class and use 
it to answer scIkh)! .science examinations, yet retain and use alternative models 
derived frt)m life experiences in accounting for natural phenomena. Barnes ( 19^6 ) 
distinguishes between '*sch(x)l knowledge" the knowledge we use for our own 
purposes which we incx)rporjie into our vie^^ of the world and on wliich our actions 
are based. Tlie literature on cognitive change indicates just how resistant to change 
and how jx-rsuasive the separation bervveen "scIkk)! knowledge" and "action 
knowledge* can be. It suggests that the last thing people ( even expert ' scientists ) 
will do is to make a fundamental change in the structures by which they make 
sense of their world/* 

See Barnes, I). (19'^6). Frt)m communication to curriculum, Penguin 
Hammonswonh; Champagne. A.. Gunstone. R. & Klopfer, L (1983) 'Naive 
knowledge and science learning* in Research in Science and Technolog)- 
Education. 1. r3 H3; Chi. Cilaser R. & Rees. ( l98-i). 'Exix^rti.sc in problem 
solving in .M R Sternberg (ed), Advances in psythokjgy of human intelligence. 
Hillsdale N.l: Driver, R. ik Hrickson. G. ( 19H3 ) 'Theories in action: some theoretical 



and empirical issues in the stud>' of students conceptional frameworks in science". 
Studies in Scicfice Education, American Psychologist. Feb. 93 140, and Osborne, 
& Freyberg, P ( 1985 ) Learning in sdcncc; the inq>lications of chiidren^s science, 
Heinemann," (Personal communication, Colin Power, 1987) 

This is hopefijl news for the viability of domain separation as * culture survival 
strategy. But it implies a warning that knowledge in the while culture domairl^ould 
well be learned in a non t usable way. To avoid this, any teaching approach needs 
to try to ensure that Aboriginal students get to 'own" the white domain knowledge 
or turn it into ' action knowledge". Having a research approach to applications in 
home communities and an issues based, problem posing, problem solving 
approach to student writing, is a useft'l way to go about it. 

10. Sec Jordan, Deirdre ( 198*5 ) "Census Categories ~ enumeration of Aboriginal 
people, or consiruaion of ideniit> " in Australian Aboriginal Studies, No.l, for a 
discussion of the effects of the scx ial construction of identity. 

U. See Thies, Kaye ( 1987 ) Aboriginal Viewpoints on Educatkxi: A Survey in the East 
Kimberiey Region. Research Series N(\S, National Centre for Research on Rural 
Educati( , University of WA., and I>avid McClay (1988) Adult Education in 
Aboriginal Australia: A Report on research in an N T. Co- : ^munity, TA.F.E, National 
Centre for Research and Development Ltd., Adelaide {Tliis is a summar/ of a 
dcK'toral thesis reccnti)' completed at the I University of Queensland ). 



LEGAL CONTROL, LEARNING ^VND THE 
ABORIGINAL STRUGGLE FOR LAW hy RaHnuuihur^, 

Introduction 

This essay arrcmpis lo draw logciher some recent criminological work on the subject 
of Al^)rigines and criminal justice*. While this w:)rk has continued to develop our 
understanding of Aboriginal crime^ bev'ond mere description it has tended to prtxluce 
widespread pessimism and despair about the scope for real change> S<we of the 
pessimism arising from this )rk may be addressed by considering the role of education 
in the struggle for justice. 

A review of this rcveni work hif;hlights some of the limitations of previous 
criminological work. Traditionally such work has Ix^en dominated by administrative 
or legal concerns examined within a positivist framework and exemplified by a plethora 
of descripti\e studies. It has rarcK' been historically informed. These characteristics 
panialK* explain the absence of a fiiily developed account of Abtuiginal deviance . As 
well there has been a failure to ade(;uately utilise medical, (eg ethnopwchiairy, public 
health data), anthrofiologicaL economic and hi.storical materials. Work on this scale 
remains lo be done and it is hoped ihat the research programme of the Royal 
Commission into Alioriginal Deaths in Custody will begin to s\nthesis some of these 
ingredients ( Bilev 19H8). 

It seems the narrowness of much of this criminological work accounts for the 
predominance of legal' solutions eg. legal aid. Al^original |^>licf\ concessi' )ns to 
customarv law. special courts, judicial enquirv' etc. Some of these reforms' have been 
unplementcd without much i)bvious effect on outcomes. Con.sequenily this has led 
to a stress on minimi.sing the resi^)nsibilii\ of the law in 's( )lvirg' s(X'i:il problems and. 
as a corollarv . a tendency* to neglect the way some law s and law enforcement pr:?ctices 
contribute to siK ial problems. 

One example ot the way this continues to happen is the dispute over the 1ac\s* of 
Aboriginal crime and the evidence of racial bias. Despite well ckKumeiited accounts 
of structural lhuI systemic disparities in arrest and criminal jasiice pnKVSsing (eg 
Hgglesion |tr6, Hanks and Keon Cohen Martin and Newhy 198^, Ha/elliurst 

198^ ) and many historical instances! eg C.ill 19^^. Reynolds 1981. Mc<:orciuoclale. I9H" ) 
this can still conflict with, staiisiically '< )bjective evidence < )t even handedness or even 
paiiicularK lenient and sympathetic responses. As one criminologist recently 
( oncluded from a siaiistic al analysis of prison sentenc es. the courts cannot be held 
tobLime torthe high rates of Aboriginal imprisonment" (NXalkcT. 198": 1 1 4 ). illustiating 
the primacy of statistic al evidenc e. 

SutlK c to saN . on the criteria of statistical inference, this work based on inacic(|uatc 
analvsis of sentence data deriwd from the national prison census, does not warrant 
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the conclusions drawn, panicularly the suggestions of leniency. In my own work on 
sentencing distributions based on the entire population of prisoners in Western 
Australia, I found for some offences such as motor vehicle theft Aboriginal prisoners 
received higher sentences on average (controlling (or age and prior imprisonment), 
while for cxhers such as assault this was not the case. As so little empirical work has 
been undertaken on sentencing distributions and equin^ in Austmlia, any conclusions 
must be regarded as premature. 

In the above example of objective' research the courts and police are mere 
interpreters of the law's pr Kesses and the extent of suppression is entirely the result 
of general unspecified scxial forces. Clearly for Walker ( 19H7: 1 16) the antid(Xe is early 
intervention by parents and teachers to prevent mischief before young Aborigines 
**begin to collect criminal records 

Sometimes our uncritic-al faith in the virtut*s of the rule of law, particularly the final 
ritual of the court with its emphasis on an adversarial prtKess and golden threads' makes 
the obvious obscure. 

A more thorough test of bias' is provided by the work of Ga\ le and Wundersiiz ( 1987 ) 
who studied differences in the arrest rates of Aboriginal and non Aboriginal juveniles 
in Adelaide (for the year 1983 84, some 7,156 cases of whom 289 were Ab<jrigines). 
Thev^found in their matched study that there was \ . . no statistical ev idence to indicate 
that, at the point of arrest, police overtly discriminate against Aborigines on racial 
grounds ' (p.92). Instread they found unemployment was "indej^endantly asscKiated 
with the likelih(X)d of aaest ' (Aborigines were more likely to be unemployed) and 
the pattern of charging did differ significantly for Aboriginal youths. For these 
researchers socioeconomic (ptK)r and unemployed) factors played a more 
deterministic role in the police decision to arrest than race. Limitations in the official 
data available did not enable them to explore the issues with adequate rigour and they 
conclude \ whatever the rtxK cai .ies, Aboriginal >'ouths continue to be 
disadvantaged by the discreiionarv' prcxess operating at the point of entry into the 
juvenile justice system, ( p.93 ) 

Black ( 1980), in an American study of pol ; arrest behaviour demonstrated that in 
police citizen encounters, suspects were more likely to be arrtsied (for a felony or 
misdemeanour) if thev' did not defer to police authoritv'. Factois which affected the 
decision to arrest included the status and preferences of the complainant, however, 
a disrespectful altitude on the pan of the suspect increased their chances of arrest. ' In 
this sensed writes Black ( 1980:9" . . ihepoliceenforcetheirauthoritNmoreseverelv 
than they enforce the law 

Black found no dired evidence that police discriminate on the basis of race. "( T)hc 
police arrest blacks at a comparatively high rate, but the difference between the races 
appears to result primarily from the greater rate at which blacks show disrespea for 
the police. The difference thus depends upon the citizens, not the police. (lilack 
1980: lO'i). In a postscript Black recognises that the relevance of race to policing is 
important and c( niplex. noting that the rac* of the police officer influenced the 
response to the complainant; black police were more likely to respond to black 
complainants. U would thus seem that blacks in the aggregate are more likely to he 
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subject U) police authority, and less likely to receive their co-operation' , (Black 
1980:108), Empirical information of this kind on the behaviour of Australian police 
forces IS nixably absent (see Foley 1984, Roberts, Chadbome and Rose 1986). 

As the cx)urts, or police enforcement practices, are only one part of the cTiminal justice 
system ii is poSvSible (in abstract) to perceive no one pan of the s>'siem as 'biased' 
especially when evaluated on its own terms. This is even more likely if the investigation 
is informcxl by and only conducted from the screen of a computer terminal. The 
limitations of ,stati,stical analysis are usually legion and an over reliance on such methods 
mitigate against the need to i(K)k at the cixitrol system as a whole. 

THE ABORIGINAL CRIME PROBLEM' 

It is usually known but rarely acknowledged that Aboriginal over involvement in 
Criminal Ju,stice has a widespread impact on Aboriginal self management and seriously 
disrupts the development and enhancement of educ^ational or coasiructive 
development. One reason for this lack of acknowledgement is that many Aborigines 
and their supponers feel that by concentrating on troublemakers we can forget that 
there are many pt)sitive changes that ha\e flowed from those able to repossess land 
or cultural identitx. As well the need to resolve conflicts and living with two la>\*s' 
is intensely inifK^rtant. Fuller discussion of the characteri,stics of Aboriginal law is not 
attempted here. SufTiceto say that conceptually it is fundamentally different from English 
law. especialK lx*r\veen scvular and ,sacred ureas. The role of kinship, re,stitution and 
private versus collective action is ,striking. xs are aspects ,such as ,strict liabilit> and the 
character t)f punishments, to n(He a few of many divcigences (see b<Kh volumes of 
the Australian Law Reform Ct)mmi,ssion rej^ms on "The Recognition of Aboriginal 
Cu,stomar\' Uws * for fiiller discussion and co\erage cif ci\ il matters like property, 
marriage, child cu.stody, gaming and fishing rights etc.). 

At this conference there has been a lot of di,scu,ssion about problems of curriculum 
relevance and di,scriminatoo' aspec ts of current educational practices. As we have seen 
from the work done on arrest there is an interaction Ix'tween unemployment and 
increased chances of involvement with the law. The f(K'us of this paper is to examine 
the crime' issue in depth because of its significant relationship with employment and 
our continued under c^stimation of its impact on Aboriginal ,s<K iet\v 

To the effect of crime' we could add pcx)r health status as another significant 
imoediment to the quality and potential of Aboriginal life. A high proportion of 
pi^mature death amongst Aborigines can be linked to crime. ( see figure 2 ). Crime also 
accounts for a significant propi)nit)n of the hospitalisation arising from injurv and 
Aborigines are 3 to S times more likely to be ho.spitali,sed than non Aborigines (Hicks. 
19H3). 

By my conservative rt\.'koning at least one in four Aboriginal males haw experienced 
impri,sonment, many frequently. In one year alone, 1986 for example, some 1,368 
distinct male Al>origines were received in prison or 1S% of all Aborigines owr the age 
of 16. The incidence of involvement in crime* is probabh* much higher if we were 
to add in arre.st and non custodial sanction:;. Aboriginal females are alst) over involved 
compared to Kuropean females. Nevenheless, females of either race, in general appear 
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much less frequently in all crime statistics. On average Aboriginal people are 16 times 
more likely to be imprisoned .ban Euri>peans. These statistics give rise to the refugee 
status' (Stafford 198H), third world' (Broadhurst 1987), ritual coercion" Parker ( 197^) 
internment ' (Hazelhurst 1987) descriptions applied by many dbserwrs. 

Indeed, what kind of learning arises from this remarkabh frequent event ^ legal 
intei\'eniion. aaest and imprisonment — in the lives of many Aborigines? And what 
is the effect of such massive repression? >Xliat are the shon and long term effeas on 
Aboriginal communities and culture? 

In addressing these qi^stions I reganJ my tjwn thoughts to be more spet ulati\ e than 
prescriptive. As little anention hxs been gi\'en to the contn)l aspects of European 
Aboriginal contact until recently, t)ur understanding is limited. In this respeci my aim 
is to reali.se discussion and to encourage a wider interest in this acute and p<H>rly 
understtxKj aspect affecting the qualit\' of Abtiriginal sur\i\al, 

The main themes that I wish to addre.ss are the related i.ssues of concenv the effetis 
of prison, the negative consequences of the law and order lobby, the limits of the 
law in the struggle for justice, and the problems of Aborigines enlisted" into the law 
enft)rcement s>'.siem. 

I have alreud\' discussed dissati.sfaction with the descriptive and despairing character 
of much criminukjgical work and the over reliance on legal interventions, to which 
could be added the failure to de\elop effective .st)lutions that ran be readily applied 
by Aboriginal people. Wiile European law makers now recogni.se the need for 
consultation they a)ntinue to underestimate the cultural and social economic 
differences bet^veen the two races. 

It isal.so helpful to review some of the criminological explanations of thi.s high rate 
of Aboriginal in\()l\ement with the law. Our assumptions about what causes this 
considerable repre.s.sion influences our respon.ses and the solutions we generate. 

THE EXTENT OF LEGAUSED REPRESSION 

First let us begin by kx)king at the si/e of the problem we are faced with b\ examining 
bt>th police and pri.son .stati.stics. 

Police statistics are ordinarily \ erv- u.seful in telling us about the activities of pt)lice 
but much less useful in describing the extent of crime. Tliis is because man\- crimes 
go unreported and .some, like strcei crime, are more visible than fraud or tax e\-asit)n. 
Official stati.stics thereft)re are conservaii\e measures of crime but can show dilferences 
in the in\ i)l\ enieni of various grt)ups and the frequency t)f rcjiorted crime, 

A problem in measuring the pre\alence of Aboriginal t)tfending in Western Au.stralia 
is that police stati.stics ha\e not been rei^irted h\ race since 1%2, making anaK sis of 
race differences and practices o\er time almost impossible ( we invariabk ha\e io rely 
on prison data) 

In addition, trends in regional |-H)lice statistics are confused because of the lack of 
continuir\ in the dau and the lack of contiguous pt)lice and census districts. Tliis, 
combined with the unreliabilit\ of population census data, makes the estimating of 
the denominator population, which is im|-K)nani if we are to control ♦ ,r population 
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changes over time, uncertain. In short Western Australian pt)lice data is extremely 
difficult to interpret ( there are also inconsistencies and aberrations) and it is particularly 
difficult lo observe trends over time. 

Table 1 attempts to make an inferred measure of law enforcement practices between 
the two races by ct)mparing widely different regions of Western Au.'stralia. One, the 
Kimberle)' in the far north (Bnx^me Police District), has an Aboriginal pt>pulation 
representing a' least 38% of the region's population (higher in earlier limes) while 
Albany in the south has the typical State average of about 2.5% of the population being 
Abt)rigines. These regions of WA could not be more different as they represent the 
opptKsite ends of both geographic climatic factors as well as the duration and intensity 
of European settlement. Albany was originally a small convict outpost (cf 1827) later 
settled and developed in the 1830's and 1840's as a prime agricultural district. Whereas 
the KimberleyvwisntK developed by th e pastoral industry until the 1880s and settlement 
has only intensified since the 1960 s. 1970's and 19«0's with mining and tourism 
development. 



Table 1. POLICE STATISTICS - 1973-82 

COMPARISON BROOME (BR) AND ALBANY (AL) POUCE DISTRICTS 
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N(He: police numbcTs for Albany haw lurn estimated for the years 1977 HO because 
of variations in refx)rting the numbers of traffic police assigned lo the district; the 
population denominator has been based on figures reported by police even though 
these do nor coincide with estimates available fnm the A.B.S. 
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ihe a)mparison in Table 1 is revealing in relation to rates of charging by arrest or 
summons per 1.000 persons (column 3) and average annual chai^ges per police officer 
(column 2). Both these measures show that the Kimberley since 1973 74 has rapidly 
become the most active area for policing. Police are 10 times more likely to chai^ge 
in this district than in Albany and cTude rates of prevalence exceed 50% of the 
population. TJie higher rate of arrest (column 6) in the Kimberley also suggests that 
policing in this district is quite different and more pro active than in the souih. Column 
5 also shows large differences between the prcqportion of juvenilis involved with police 
in the two areas; in Albany about one quaner of all chaises involve juveniles and this 
is typic^al of the current ^western' trend, yet it rarely rises over 10% in the Kimberley 
If traffic related offences are removed from the charge *nites* then the difference . 
become even more extreme as Albany usually has greater proportions of these i a.-:^ 
of offences compared to Criminal Code or Police Act offences than the Kimberley. 

What is also very striking about Table 1 is the very rapid increase in police activity. 
In the 9 years this data was available the number of police stationed in the district 
rose 50% from 33 in 1973 74 to 49 in 1981 82 (59 b 1984 85): but charges more than 
doubled reaching an estimated 519 per 1,000 persons from 238/1 ,000 nine years earlier. 
This increase coincides with the rapid economic development of this region, in the 
latter half of the 1970's and which intensified in the 1980 s. 

To put this into context charge rates reported in police annual reports per 1,000 
natives^ were in 1948, 69/1000; 1952, 1 1 1/1000 and by July 1957 to 198/1000. in 1962 
the rate had steadied at 194/1000 (the last in this usefUl series), whereas two decades 
later the rate in the Kimberley was between 400 500 per 1,000 persons. So the 
involvement with police in the fifties also had trebled ;»nd was attributed to increases 
in crime and alcohol abuse amongst goldfield and southern natives'. 

A general and continuous trend over the entire contemporary period can only be 
shc ATi for imprisonment and Figure 1 describes annual receival rales by race from 1957 
yet even these are, for the peri'xl 1972 77, not reported by race. In 1957 Aborigines 
represented about 20% of male prison receivals: by 1971 ihe>' represented about 40%, 
peaking at 53% in 1981 before declining and steadying to around 38% since 19H5 I 
estimate that the proportion actually peaked at over 60% in 1975-76. Considering that 
Aborigines made up between 2 3% of the total population in Western Australia 
throughout this period their over representation in prison statistics is long.standing. 
Rather than this rate of incarceration falling over time as conditions have improved' 
for Aborip,ines it has become significantly worse 

The increases in imprisonment when taking account of regional factors, shows that 
most of the increases (xvurred in *wa\'es* coinciding with economic development of 
the less settled parts of the state: firstly, the Filbara in the 1960 s overlapping a decade 
later with sustained increases from the Kimberley and Central desert regions. However, 
as overall Aboriginal receivals appear at last to have begun it) decline as a propi)rtion 
of prison receivals there is r(X)m for some optimism and we fnay speculate that the 
worst of this intensified s(K ial change and westernisation has passed. 

The kinds of offences committed by offenders are still mostly property' crimes and 
sc:me 90% of major crime reported to the police falls into this category* ( Police Annual 
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Reports 1975 81 ). Also many oflfenders are chaijjed with iraific related offences (about 
a third of all commitments) and often alcohol is involved. Frequently these offenders 
are imprisoned on mandatory terms or serve terms in lieu of fines. The offences for 
which Aborigines are examined to prison are also predominately offences relating to 
theft, but good order' offences such as drunkenness and di5orderl>' condua are also 
common, as are driving and licence offences (details can be found in Broadhurst 1987). 
While such offences make up the vast majority of reported crimes rhere has been a 
worrying trend toward more assaults and sexual offences since the late 1960's. The 
victims are almost always other Aborigines with women often taking the brunt of this 
incTeased violence. 

Figure 2 adapted from Dr. Ernest Hunter's ( 1988, 1987) wori< on Aboriginal suicides 
in the Kimberiey shows the rapid increases in death by external causes (which includes 
death from violence, suicide, misadventure and road trauma) compared to the rest of 
Western Australia over a similar period. To these we may add the higher rates of 
hospitalisation, infant mortality, diabetes, hypertension, enteric diseases and chronic 
ear and eye disability. Of interest in this discussion, because of association with deviance 
and the disintegration of community based cxnitrols, is the rapid increase in the 
incidence of sexually transmitted diseases amongst even remote Aborigines in the 
Pilbara and Kimberiey areas since the 1970 s (Gracey and Spai^go 1987), This may be 
a sensitive measure of both the increases and character of European Aborigine contaa. 
Statistics such as these are a gocxi indicator of the degree of stress in a communit>' 
and com)boratc the increased conflict wrought by rapid scK'ial change (see also C wte 
1974). 

EXPLANATIONS OF THE ABORIGINAL CRIME PROBLEM 

Having described the oflfic iai statistics it is necessary to consider, if only briefly, .he 
explanations usually given .o ac count for these differences in Aboriginal and European 
representation in crint^ siaiistics. Until relatively recently the main explanations were 
based on hercxlitan <'bom' criminal), later deprivation (strain stress), labelling 
(cultural or racial -viereot>pes) and conflia (different values) theories of crime 
causation, (for fuller Jiscussion refer to R(x:k and I>MT)es 1982). 

The hereditary thesis with its origins in phrenok>g>' is now fiilly discredited (Fink 
1938). It remains, one suspects, a popular ncxion, especially when blended with the 
other clauses' amongst large segments of the Australian public. The notion of biological 
causes of -Aboriginal crime is now more likely to be explained in terms of vulgarised 
cultural heritage For example, the lendancy togo walkabout" ( intemjpts employment ); 
communal sharing and an absence of personal propern (leads to a disregard for 
propert>'); the lack of cultural wisdom or control regarding European imports such a.*^ 
drinking (can not handle alcohol); and payback' an example of lawlessnesss. These 
unconnecied illustrations are sufficient to reinforce the ethnixentric notion that 
Aborigines are morally and mentally undeveloped rather than illustrative of differences 
in values, and reinforce commonsense' views of crime causation. It is usually this kind 
of understanding of Aboriginal crime that informs advtKXiies of punitive policing. 

The deprivation or strain idea rests on the manifest poverty , alienation, all [x^rvading 
anxiet>\ stressed conditions and immesiration* ( Havemann ? 985 ) of Aboriginal people. 
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An extension of this idea argues that the frastraiions caused by deprivation, espec ially 
that caused b> dis|X)Ssession often turn inward on the self and behaviour loses meaning 
and becomes self destructive nis|X)ssession is particularly destriKiive because it breaks 
the symbiosis between land and culture, pxsi and present; more importantly it interacts 
the association between the material and the spiritual culture In acute situations this 
dispossession and alienation bc*comes the 'siructuml \'iolence' apparently common 
amongst indignent people in contact with a dominant intrusive culture ( Hoebel I9S4, 
Ptx>le 19H6, Hunter 19H7, Stafford 198H). Because of this, deviance or criminal behaviour 
is one of the fe^^ wav^s open to those deprived of the normal capacity to xssen identir>* 
or acquire the material benefits of the Australian dream or to escape the stigmafisation 
of povert>" and low self esteem through alcohol abuse 

The high rales of unemployments ptK)r education, }xx)r health and high crime all 
teslif)' to the extent of deprix-ation and thwarted oppt)riunit\\ The |X)vert\' cycle is 
assoc iated with race and crime and hence Aborigines lx*come ^x iated with crime 
and are "lalxHIed" and then expcvted to confirm the stereot\pe characterised above 
In practice this means all Aborigines ctmie under more intensive surveillence, espcviully 
by police, because of their lawlessness* or dangerousness' and a self fulfilling prophecy 
is generated 

We know from longitudi'ul and self report crime studies (eg Wolfgang 19^^ ) that 
most of us, but particularly ;A>ung males, commit c rimes or Wo illegal things but ne\ er 
get caught, or if caught, '?re rarely institutionalised or labelled criminal Howexer. if 
we ct)me from a pHX)r neighbourhtxKl, kx)k different, behave unusually etc then our 
chances of Ixing caught in the law enforcement net* is \erv much greater And tlie 
more we get caught the harder it is to get free from the net. The interaction Ix^tween 
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these tbctors and nice assure higher rates of involvement w ith ptilice and fc^rmal criminal 
justice pnxedures and interventions. 

Interest in conflict theor>- has been re\ ived by the stimulus of the revisionist histtw 
which has dtKumented the struggle or 'warfare^ between the races <wer land use (eg 
RevTjolds 19KKGill 1977, Green 1981 ), n addition anthrc^pological studies demonstrate 
that significant differences exist between cultures in responding eien to crimes such 
as homicide, commonly assumed to be universally abhon-eni and pRxlucing similar 
responses (eg Pcx)le 1987, Hoebel 1954). The essential theme of conflia thei>ry, 
whether applied to minorities or social class, is that the legitimacy of the law is rejeaed 
by the de\iani* grt^up on the grounds that it (ails to recognise or represent their \'alues. 
Conflia theory' can be applied to Aboriginal aj^iraiions for land versus the imperative 
to exploit the land in the national interest 

Direa reference to the economic nature of the struggle in contemporary* times has 
been neglected in criminological accounts. As we have seen fix>m the above table and 
figures, over involvement in arrest and imprisonment appears verv* closeK* related to 
and coincides with ea)nomic expansion — and renewed competition over land use 
in the hitherto rem(Xe and unsettled^ parts of Nonh West Australia. 

Anuher neglected possihilit\'. often ignored bec^ause of i!s unpopularit\' with 
orthodox and e\en radical criminologists (eg Taylor. Walton and Young 197S), 
desc ribes crime us a form of resistance or proto revolution. Om'Iishaw ( 1988 ). however, 
uses the idea lo describe race riots in Northern N S W. Thus the criminal behaviour 
of st)me Aborigines, while not organised and disciplined in the ccwentional manner 
or sense of a rc\olutionar\* Or millennial nunemen!. spontaneously has all the required 
ingredients of struggle — anger is niK dirt^cled randomly bu! a! the state and the symbols 
of auihorit\' for limited political purpose* 

I'ndoulMcdly some Aboriginal crimes haw elements of rebellion and protest. Tills 
is most obvious in the iKcasional melee or riot' in counirv ttjwns (or the inner ciry ) 
mostlv clirc\ic\l at f-Kjice and publicans. This resistance has been acknowledged by 
police in MMiieconimuniiies as amounting to". . . aggressive resistance t(m*ardspo!ice^^ 
( Inspector Ripj^Hi cjuoted in Ha/elhurst 198"':243 ) In this way some Aboriginal street 
offenders perhaps fits the categorv of primitive rebels' whose motivation is the 
common nmh of traascendental justice* wtiich moves peasants and traditional people 
to action in resj^onse to systematic oppression or erosion of longstanding rights (see 
Hobsbawn. l^V) "*) Tliis is precisely the explanaiiim that most frightens the property- 
classes of |>r( )vincial centres ( the Kurojx^aas ) and jx^rhaps acc< aints for their (vcasional 
intense agitation for more law and order 

Tlie relati( )nship between \m )\ert\ . stress and ec( mk )mic dependence has been linked 
to the volume < )f state sanctioned penal suppre.s,sion. A useful methiKl of analysing the 
use t )t imprisonment. |\irticularly in a umection with ccoiM )mic relations, is the seminal 
w ( )rk ( )rKusc he and Kircheinier ( l9.V>:2<r ). " the crime rate can really |x* inlluenced 
only if scK iety is in a |X)siti()n to ofler its members a certai!i measure of security and 
to guarantee j reasonal^le standard of li\ ing/* 

Tlieir idea links labour supj^ly and labour control with the volume and form ot 
imprisonment, ie (he economic mocive is the prinx* criteria for the form, volume and 
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type of punishmeni employed. The relationsliip bcuvcen the impact of et^ual pay lau's 
in the late 1960 s and the consequential wholesale loss of pastoral empi'iymem and 
the high leve!s of Aboriginal unemployment and imprisonment is yet to be fiilly oc 
adequately studied, ^4o brief account ran adeouately explore the insight pnn ided b>' 
this work which cx>ntinues to generate a)ntroversy and interest, particularly in terms 
of the relationship between crime and unemployment (in Raschc and Kircheimers 
terms really the relationship between empkiyment and imprisonment ). A brief account 
fi'Ums. 

In relatively modem times working class deminds for universal rights to work 
demanded the end to penal slavery as it competed w^th free labour. This ensured that 
employment, especially paid or profiuble employment, could no longer be used as 
a means of justifying imprisonment. Thus the lesser eligibilit>' principle (that no 
prist)ner should receive from the Mate more than the p<K)rest free man ), the abiding 
law of all penal administmtions required that no useful work could be done and no 
real efTon expended on training such surplus labour. I Jnemplo> ment. or rather enli >rced 
idleness and bort\lom are the true trademarks of imprisonment and the deliberate 
wastage of labour power serves only to reinforce the prisoners undeserving status. 
Imprisonment, it could be argued in the c^ase of the Kimberle>\ is useful sn soaking 
up unproductive and undisciplined lab< )ur without threatening the status quo ( of high 
wages for European labour ) and the shortage of skilled or pr< nJuctive labour In additic m 
it stands as a lesson toany European transgressor that the costs of imprisonment would 
be both MKially and economically high. Put in more basic terms this is. ro use 
Fitzgerald s (197'') phrase, what has been called the garbage ci'n" theory ol 
imprisonment the abject failures of our great MK ieties are s^ept out of sight ( For 
an extensive di.s<. ussion of the relationship between labour disc ipline and punishment 
see Foucault 19^"", who links the gn^th of factories with the modern sysiem of 
punishment ) 

Some funhcr questions arise, such as, how do wc explain the Ab< )rigjnc \vh( > pleads 
(rare but bizarre and real enough) to be admitted to pri.son and may even commit 
an offence in order logain access ( Ijowe 19H4 and personal observation )!'>Xliai shoukl 
we make of Dukwcxth et al's ( 19H2) observauons that imprisonment is an ac cepted 
Yite of passage* for many young Aboriginal men? Ha\ e we o\erused imprisonment so 
much that we have entirely dexalued any of its punili\e and deterrent eUcvls' Is the 
quality of life of a number of Al^)rigines so miserable a*^ lo render thv lesser eligibilit) 
principle* redundant? 

So this returns us to one of our earlier cjuestio vs which considered the effec t nf 
imprisonment on Aborigines, >X1iat learning dyr anti leaning) is pnKiiKcd by prisons 
or total* institutions? Given the unprecedented extent i>f legiiliscci repression what iire 
the shon and long term consequences? 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE LAW 

The effectiveness of the existing legal inier\enii(»ns and institutions in the tontn»l 
of adult AlM)rigines can be examined closely by looking at imprisonment aiul the 
learninglhat arises Imprisonment hasa number of expected functions in lurispruclenie. 
suc h as deterrence and rehabilitation as well as putiishment It is c<»mmi»nplat e in 
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criminology* to criticise the ase of imprisonment for filing to achieve these aims and 
because of its cost (in WA it cosL^ about $130 a day for each prisoner), but larely do 
we measure its effects on diflFerent groups. Recidivism research which measures the 
number Cif offenders who return to prison (Broadhurst and Mailer 1988) show^ very 
clearly the ineffectiveness of current penal practice for Aboriginal offenders. Figure 3 
shows the failure rate of ail prist>ners released ftx)m WA prisons between 1975 and 
1987 by gender and race groups. 

The smcxxh curve lines in figure 3 plot the calculated rate of returning to prison 
since release for up to ten or more years; the doaed line shows the actual failure time. 
Thus about 75% of Aboriginal males had returned to prison compared to some 45% 
of European males, and 69% of Aboriginal females a)mpared to 39% of European 
females. It must be stressed that these estimates are conservative because they count 
only returns to prison in this jurisdiction and do mx count reoffending or re arrest. 
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For those Aborigines under the age of 20 recidivism was much higher at around 
88% and for all intents approached absolute certainty of failure. Irrespective of agt\ 
employment, sutus, sdiooling, offence type, marital status, and access to special leave 
and early release programs, Aboriginal recidivism did not vary significantly. Yet older, 
better educated, employed and early release Europeans all had improved prospects. 
We asserted that such high Aboriginal failure rates were due to the fact that 

. . overwhelming cultural and environmental forces interact with law enforcement 
practice so as to mask and tiivlalize individual differences and pathology" (Broadhursi 
etal 1988:103). 

In response to the so called failure of imprisonment to achieve the reductionist aims 
of rehabilitation or deterrence ( irrespective of race), prison authorities have re \'amped 
programmes (stxial and vocational skills, therapy and social work family intervention 
etc ) designed to change prisoners (eg Cohen 1985, Upton et al 1975, Bailey 1966, 
etc. ) This program mania' mav be useful in maintaining the morale of prison staff but 
tightens control and intnxluccs more and more sublime graduations of punishment. 
The f(Kus of these programmes has the change or re socialisation and reintegration 
of ihc individual as its primary purpose. For the Aborigines this ineviiabfy means an 
impossible transformation to embrace the cukure of their captors. 

The importance ( )f the effectiveness question lies in the ability to determine the facts 
ba.sed on outcomes rather than the rhetoric of legal principle. In addition such facts 
may help to win the propaganda war on the need to implement strategies other than 
suppression or legal c{^nirol, especially the usual methods of arrest and imprisonment. 
Unsuccessful and expensive mechanisms are harder to justif>^ in the corporate' state 
and exceN,sivc use risks communiix^ and international censure. 

As Clifford (1982:11) obscncs, When imprisonment does n(H dtier but is 
shouldered by the Aboriginal as an inevitable yoke to be carried as a consequence 
of his residence in a while socierv', we would be moronic to go on using it punitively 
and incffcctivcK ' . Of course this assumes that effectiveness is intended; that is, that 
imprisonment should work, but for the purposes of control reduaioni.st goals are 
incidental. 

THE LAW AND ORDER LOBBY 

H( w actions are defined and who has i^wer to define are crucial in understanding 
how the law may Ix* used to control the activities of one group by another. Linguage 
and the use or suppression of language in the prtKcss of defining the law' is of real 
importance if suicides can be described as deaths' and in turn deaths' become 
hangings then the law' is defined, shaped and mobilised. The law confers legitimacy 
and can be mobilised to appK censure at rang ing Icnels of se\ erit) . Discretion operates 
at e\ery .stage of this pr(Ke.ss and containment of discretion is often the aim of reformers 

The language and rhetoric of the law is seductive with its emphasis on rights: sue h 
as the rights to remain silent, to legal counsel, to know the charges against you, to 
trial by peers, and the presumption of innocence, to list but a fc^\ But as McBarnett 
(19H2) has observed, the law is designcnJ to convict and favt)urs the police and 
pn)secution under the cloak of ritual and pomp. Only the wealthy and well informed 
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can really hojie u> muster all the scope the technical ^.riiiiinal law proN ides. It the law 
and due pRKess' is mx^iified for !::TO|x*ans, how nnich more so nnisi it ix* for 
AhK)riginal defendants, who share neither the imperatives nor language of th.* iau 
niakinj} culture itself 

The pohcvand legal profe- sion primarily oix*rate toe< mirol, manipulate, and define 
the law* as its \ser\'anLs\ lliese agents ha\e substantial Jiserctii niars' pow ers intlucMK ed 
by <KVUp;, ..Mial culture and cla.vs. 71iis discretion is not exercised in pureK self 
interested wa\'s but conditioned h> the ideologx ot the rule of law itself Ilius 
opportunities exist for reform but the question arises as to how muc h may be 
achieved this way and at what cost For the confinement of the struggle for justic e to 
purely tcvhnieal or legal discourses helps to deny the j^oliiical basis of law making 

How can Al>)riginal jx*ople use the idea of the rule of I; the Kuropeans dominant 
value al>)ui the pro|XT employment of state c<K*rcion and force to mobilise the 
law in the serv ice of the ruled rather than the rulers, to paraphrase l.V Iliompson 
( I9"S )f 

Linked to the alcov e is the cjvcsiion of how can we combat the {h )werf\il and emoti\e 
impact oi the law and order* lobbxi* Tliis kind of pressure group w hich has links with 
some elemeni.s of the extreme politic al right has been particularly actiw in mobilising 
the conservatiw [populations ( )f counin districts ( eg northern N.\>X; Hort Hedland. and 
Geraldton etc. ) to spc\ik out' against black crime and to threaten vigilaiitism. Fear can 
Ix' generated when crime or visible street offences, unrest or disruptiw beha\iours 
are |XTcei\ed b\ moral enire|U'neurs' as reaching c risis point Ix^yond the control of 
authorities (Cohen 19"'2 ). 'Hie outcome of such intensive fear and concern is c rime 
control i.e. more repression Uiw c*nforcemeni agencies haw respondc*cl ambiguously 
despite the challenge presented b\ \ igilantisni beiau.sc sue h moral panits' create the 
climate lo j^ress for more resource's. 

Tliere is a need (o res|>>nd to the law and * >rcler U »bby in relation to rural Aboriginal 
'crime' for ihe de|"*iciioii of Aborigines as lawless ivintorces pressures for in< )re |>olic e, 
harsher laws, and the isolation of \isible unlidx ' groups. This is txpicalK dirtlcult to 
combai as rarely are Aborigines specifically indentified but rather "certain elements 
or a small mini )rity are p( >iiilecl u > as represenlati\ e < )f all Aborigines. 'IIk )sc aitempiing 
t( » ha^ e w ider issues addressed, such as empli Anient, inieiided and unintended rac ism. 
policing melhocis and so arc often labelled radic al' or cast as ami police or e\en 
for crime and anarc hv Keceni law and order" campaigns in North NXesi New S)uth 
^ales confirms that conservative tor^^es are ordinariK mobilised lo support the status 
c|uo and ac hie\e C( )mmonsensc k'giiimaiA alvuit the crime jiroblem, ((ainneen U)S8 
and also Cow hs| law IWS) 

This is a recurrent issue for ilu .Aboriginal 'mwxcincni and Al>original communines 
s< i h< >w d( ) uv acklress ihe m nV \< >c ifen )us law aiul < wcler K iibyi.^ls w hi ^ link Ab< u iginal 
crime with a iMvikdtAMi in vK ial order and a ihreat Ui the 'abric of dc\ent vk iet\' 
.Al the simplest lc\el this links .Aboriginal offending lo a cultural |^rc*clispositi(»n to 
crii)iinali(\ and is racist inspired or bascxi on vulgarised science .is w^^ll as naive 
inierpreialion (»t crimi- statistics Ilius .Ab(»nginal crime reinforces the special place 
ascribed !u \b( Htgiiies 111 the culture ol laifopeansas lattL^r day folk devils (MiL Vvav 




to luMross this is h\ iisinji ilic notion of Vcnsoriousncss" which means apjx-aling to 
cstablishc-d norms of humanli> antl lx'ha\iour (d". Mathicst)n 1965. 1974 who argued 
that sik h apix'als could »)nl\ Ix- used with effcd sparingly b\ those in real ixxsitions 
of |»\\er). U is |>t)ssiblo to achieve some control over the language and hence the 
practice of the law. liut it is neces.saiA to rcvogni.sc the limits of penal reform driven 
hv and dependant on humanitariani.sm. for this may Ae only to iu,stif> the itrstalled 
remedies. Penal refonn cannot Ix achieved hy im|->ro\ ing the qualiiv' of impri.st)nmcnt. 
It is heller achieved by restricting its use aiul ultimateK abolition. 

'Iliis re<|iiires the elTort to harness the problematic use of public opinion" and its 
functions of extra legal review and accoiiniabilit>- as a vehicle for change. The minority-, 
and ilu" marginal face special difficulties in educating, influencing, and raising 
awarent-ss. .iiid carmng the propaganda war Ix'Vixid the level of principle and 
inalienable rights. I hiving acquired b) strug>.',le f( )rmal legal status as citizens. AU )rigines 
nuiM ci )ntinue i( > have the law in action" reali.sed and accommodated to their situation. 

llx- law does not simply operate in the interests of the ruling class lx-cau.se it can 
Ix- used t( ) inhibit, fru.strate and divert the aaions of rulers the problem for the p( H)r 
or the weak is lo haw the law cvnkcd in their interests. An Anglo Australian justice 
s\stem !i(i\\(.\(.r free from racial discrimination, can not reix)s.se.ss Aboriginal land or 
recognise time lioiiouied custom and practice, for these are ultimateK [lolitical 
decisiiins made b> law makers 

Alternaliv el\ . self help strategies ( i c. .Xhoriginal C( )Urt' and community p( )licing ) and 
de policing of .^.boriginal communities ma\ ha\ prospects of reintroducing stronger 
ci\ il mechanisms ( )f st k. iai ct Mitre >! ( and b\ definit it hi nu )Tc appn )priate and legitimate ). 
M the s-inx- linx- withdraw al of policing would allow a rappr. h. hement in the practice 
of law c-nforcemeni for ■ . the relationship beiwf(.-n law ami self help is inverse, it 
t« .Mows thai a larger and more intrusive a [lolice force is. the wvaker self help will be. 
a pattern thai in the long term (.■xacerbaie the problem of crime" ( Black 1980: 19S ). 
XX i- may sumiisc that the extensiv e intrusion of policing in Al-H)riginal self regulation 
has coniribuictl to the demise of etfcctive internalised controls. There is now 
(. • msiderableagret- nieni amongst manv experts ( eg Australian l*iw Reform Commission 
198(1. Ha/elhuisi I^K". etc Uhai greater involvement of .Mioriginal pcopW in tivjir "( )wn 
policing and criminal justice pnH.essing should be encouraged However, the degree 
to whicli this can be realised is heav ily circumscribed by legal principles, like the test 
ofrcpugnancy" and thewillingness of pohceto negotiate separate boundaries of contn >l. 

This leads us too insider the h net ions and vontlicis lor Aboriginal people involved 
in realising such solutions it must he said that enthusiasm lor such a solution ought 
not detract from the need to ivlonii or repeil ixid laws such as those relating to 
mandaioiy imprisonment for drunkenness, or to pnihibn certain police piaetices 
relating to .irrest rather than summons for suniinaiA offences, to speeitv |ust two 
examples. 

FNI.ISTMKNT AM) HDl ( j^TlON 

Our final area for discussion is liie sensitive matter o| the (.nliMmeni ot Aboriginal 
pc-ople into tlie law enforcement apparatus. This emplovnient and earnest i ttons to 
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educate Kuropcan la^' offices is assumed tn enhance non <liscriminat()r\ law 
enforcement and coasequently reduce Aboriginal Police confl a. The supi>)sed 
advantages of AN)riginal involvement are essentially the tempering and mitigation of 
inappropriate praaia^s. However, the problems in achieving these goals, for iht)se 
enlisted, are underestimated by refoimers. For their task is not just the undertaking 
of the formal roles assigned them but to transform the agenL> from within. With sue h 
a Script, resistance to the inevitable pressures of large bureacratic hicraa hies is even 
more difficult than it oihenv ise may be. Such staff are pn )ne to fall victim to the pressures 
of their own expec tations, those of their communities and their Euro|x*an employers. 

Enlistment of Aborigines into the law enforcement agencies also proN idcs a useful 
example of some of the problems and adv^tuges of co option. Indeed is this merely 
a popular colonial methtKl re\i\'ed? In the past, even complex societies have been 
controlled by the effective deployment, by imperial administrations, of indigenous 
police drawn from distant districts or tribal groups, in northern Australia, frontier police 
well into this ceiituf>. used irregular units of black |>olice drawn from settled areas 
to cnf(Tce European law and order ( Re\i)olds 19H1, see also Connolly and Anderson 
19K"^ for Papuan examples of reactions to these Police at first contact). Modern 
experiments in Australia with Aboriginal |»lice have been noted as far back as 19S2 
( Papunya Vommunitx'wardens" Hope 1987) so there is continuit\* between these earlier 
attempts and current interest and enthusiasm for such schemes. 

A more recent example has been the emph )ymeni since N( A ember < )f Ah )riginal 
police aides in Western Australia. Spurred by the Uverton Royal Commi.ssion (Clarkson 
19^S ) into the insensitive policing of AK)riginal communities, eight Aboriginal police 
aides commenced work in the Kimberlcy Yet curiously none were enlisted in the 
goldfields where the incidents sparking the Commission had (xcurrcd, Although 
originalK only intendcxl for renK >te c( )untr\- \V( )rk. there are \m )W s( mie S I p< )licv aides 
including II based in the cir\\ with a further 20 on order amongst the extra 1,0(X) 
police to be added to the Western Australian police force (.see Government paper. 
' Working Together to Beat Crime . July I9HK). 

Aboriginal police aides now make up about of the NXA police but their 
powers as constables are limited in respect to the arrest of Europeans. Apparently the 
direct employment of Aborigines as fully Hedged police has been limited or axoidecl 
because < )f rcvruitinent Standards ( expressed in terms of educati( )n ), thus necessitating 
the Aboriginalisatior/ of polidng through |>)lice aide schemes. FYom the out.set this 
sc heme was criticised by pc )lic e and t )ihers ( >n the gn >unds that it W( )uld pn kIucc sec < )nd 
cla.ss police: pohce protested that professional standards would be diluted and 
Aborigines maintained that aj^pointing police aiders would clelav the rcuTuilmem of 
Aborigines as regular police. Interestingly, initial police reluctance to the enlistment 
of Aborigines as police has gi\en way to keeness. cles|^ite these early concerns with 
standards (v.inetimes \ ic wed as a screen for exclusion), because of their utilitv on 
the ground and imponant symbolism (^f black police in defusing potential criticism. 
In the Nonhem Territon atut in Pitiantjatjara lands in South Australia police aide 
sc hemes have a'so Ixen introcluc c ci as a meaos of effec ting impro\ed trans cultural 
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I> Mann In < rthcr Mates, as well as >X estem Australia Ab* )riKinal P( )lice liav )n units ha\ e 
bi^en established although with limited operational funaions 

hi addition to police aides various schemes have bc-en propos^-d and implemented 
involving Al>>ri>;ifies in couH hearings, in an attempt to address some of the difTk ulties 
exix-rienced by Al>>riginal defendants and witnesses (see for example LjnefT\^<M>d 
). The lx'!ter kncnxii attempts include the work of magistrate Syddal ( 198^ ) in the 
Kimberley and a Nonhern Territory g(>vemment sponsored programme at a Yolngu 
comnuinitN near ^'irTkala ( scv A LR C. 19H6, vol 2 ). In these sc hemes Aboriginal elders 
arc given limited i^Avers ii> decide guilt in minor cases and c)r are invitc\l to provide 
adv ii e aNuit appn >priate punishment for those offenders found guilty. 

Tfiese pn ^grammes liave Ixvn criticised on various grounds, apart from their limited 
suicess in reducing offending Hoddinott ( I9SS ) c-\aluaied the Kimberlev* scheme and 
Vl iHiaiiis i 1 W ) the Y« >lngn. \> xli ci including that the adaptations, no matter how well 
inieniioned. have vcrv corrosive effetis on traditional patterns of control ( Hope IW 
makes similar ol-^sereations of the i>olice aide scheme on Piijantjatjara lands). For 
example: they c ontuse kinship and reciprocal appnraches to dispute settlement, fail 
to [provide ade(|uaie training and sup|^)n. pr<Hjuce irreconcilable differences in the 
approach (4 the panics to certain offences (i.e. fn^m drunkenness U) h<»micideK 
undermine traditional authorit\ bv placing the y<Ming and or urbanised in positions 
iA f(»nnal res|^HiMhilit\ ; and make for the continued interference or paternalism of 
some of the magistrates involved < see Hedges Such sclienies. Hoddinott. 

obsencLl seemed u> work Ix'st in those Al>)riginal e(»mmunities so westernised and 
fragmented that sik h self help was an essc^ntial ingredient in welding a sense of 
tommuniiy 

riuis the [xiniuiLir proj-ileiiis of Al>ongines working in the Hun)pejn legal 
enviroiinient are Lirgelv structural and cannot l>e sheeted home solely to individual 
failures (of lemperanieiit < >r attitude ) of either the Al>original or the Hun >pean agent 
Although no douht ilk* ca|Xkity f(»r empathy, discretion and creativity in individuals 
mav lu- the difference Ix'tween a clumsy or tyrannical coiMrol system (individual 
t|ualiiies are im|^)nant ). these are not the essential aspects Motli parties may attem|M 
to reconcile a policing and legal order that is often systematically hostile or inimical 
to Ab< engines and Ah^ri^inal c uliiire but thev c ann< >t alter tins tat t 

Tile n »les and func in his tv pic ally undertaken hv Alv >rigines It )r tlu- law ent( ^rreineii! 
agencies iiu hide, t( > charac tense an ( >bv u kis few 

1 I Translator here the tundioii is to act as a coinmunu aiion link Ixnvten the ivv.. 
cultures, the professional ethnic Hiisrole is usualK c ( mu eiv ed as un|Uol^k'niaiu 
Init in situations of unec|ual pt^ver it is fraught witli oi^^portunities t< m 
misunderstandings h >r exatnple l-nglish kiiiguage pu »fic teiUA d< >es n< >t nec ess.n Jx 
imply exc eptionai iliph >macA < >r the capac ity tor laithful lianslatK m 

2i Subaltern the fuiulion here is realK to fetch and carrv while other roles aiv 
rec< >gmsed thev are less ini|v »nanl than tlie undenaking of tasks more or less menial 
or coi^sidered wasietiil of the time of a fullv trameii siaff member Hiis role 
reinforcvs tlie notion that Aborigines are less capable and must wait until lhe\ are 
readv tt) he cievelo|X'd fulK Some examples include police aick's hont»ran 
prol>alion othcers, liealth workers and camp nurses 
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3) Teacher: like the role of translator but more pro active in the sense* thai the 
cxpe<.taiion is that the benefit of the dominant culture is sold as g(X)d in itself 
Illich (197S) called this the 'whitening ajjeni Teachinx, |XinicuIarly in its 
institutional form, as distinct from education, which stresses self learning, is seen 
as hindering empowerment. 

4) Trucker ; here ihe function is to guide the agency into the lx*st means. sensiUw 
to the customs folkways of the target group, of achieving ihe agency s goals, llie 
sensitivitx' is im|^)rtant only to the extent that this improves performance, for 
efficiency is the real aim of Alxiriginal enlistment Literally this includes finding 
Aborigines who may need to Ix' immunised, or couiHed. or served a court order 
etc. 

Tile aU)\e roles are of course characterivitions and d( > not necessarily coincide w iih 
all praciice or aspirations, esixvially as conceived by Al^)rigines. Other roles such as, 
leader i >r representative, elder negi )tiaii )r and mediate )r may he their preferred funct it )ns 
but ihe law is in realitv . , the last bastion to be taken in the cause of Al>originul 
self determinal ion" (Ha/elhurst 198"':2S5). 

Conflict of aims and expecuiioiis invariably arises in c ross cultural settings even in 
actixities Ixnign and ostensibly ginxJ in themseKes. In circumstances where s(Kial 
control is the prime purpose verv' important consideration must be given to the extent 
that such enthusiasm for enlistment is offset by the tendency to co o|M and neutralise 
legitimate criticism. Thus the \eneer of Aboriginal policing Aboriginal creates the 
appearance of ecjuality and diwns attention away from the naUirc and extent of sue n 
policing and in particular the content of the law itself: thus policing Aboriginal 
dmnkenness Ixvomes the focus, rather than the utilit\' of the law prohibiting public 
drunkenness; repo.sscssion of land Ixvomes unlawful st|uattingetc. More cynical Iv, we 
become overly concerned with the nutans rather than the ends, i,e. what are the best 
technitjues for enforcing the law. irrespc\ti\e of its just consequences Like the 
en\ ironmental officer who waits for a communit\' to be ab.sent from camp before 
destroying the dogs (which act as a wctor for many di.seases infections aixi will not 
be willingly destroyed by their owners) or the police officer in many country* towns, 
w ho knows he she can arrest any number of Aboriginal offenders for street drinking 
if he she c h(M)ses to. 

Ret-ognising the conflict ( )f l( )yalties engendered by enlistment and the c< )nsenaiism 
of law enforcement hierirchies Ha/cllnirst ( IMH^iiSI ) argues the primarv' role of police 
aides should be . that of liaison, or cultural brokerage. Ixtween the |>olic'e aixl 
Al)original people, l! is the police aide's role to see that |>olice serv ic es are adec|uate, 
and tail( ned as nuich as p( )ssiblc t( ) c( )mmunit\' needs; that inju.stic es. based < )n cultural 
or linguistic misunderstandings, are avoided; and that cultural ban-iers are pn )gre.ssi\ ely 
tAvrcome by the facilitation of communication". Again the onus is on the indiv idual 
t( ) pr( )\ icie the bridge and this nia\ < mi I\ begin u > succeed if p( )lice. as Ha/elhurst suggest . 
einlKice the notions of community serv ic e rather than the thin blue line' of force. 

Of co'irsc the lanialising opponuniiy tor effective internal change almost always 
sedui cs us into giv ing it ;i go* Soidc c hange in practic e or altitude can (K c ur if there 
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is MHiio supp>rt, ciiher within the organisation or the Aboriginal annmuniix 'Phorpe 
( comparing the situation of race relations in Kngland. has praised the effons 
of sonie agenc ies, noial^ly those working with juveniles, for their efforts at addressing 
the ertcN^is of race. But converting the rhetoric to practice, even in these rK)siii\e 
circumstances, has proven difficult. Certainly tokenistic enlistment tails as the 
incli\icluals theniselves can rarely survive the tensions, conflicrs and thwarted 
expectations NX ith rather fc^w exceptions those who survive do so bv' ideniifving with 
the i)rganisaiion in large part and at lx*st achieve acceptance by their European 
employers Co option thus always remains a real |>ossibilit>- and canniH be entirely 
resisied. Sunival seems to increase when groups of Al^irigincs are enlisted and are 
able In share experiences and supj^on each other 

Further lo cliivci enlisimeni of .\liorigines into control agencies is the attempt 
lo c hange the practice and attitudes of the Kuropc-an police or prison oftlcers toward 
Alx)riginal people The assum|Mion here is that such staff are either ill informed or 
rac ist ( ( )r hi >tli \ and t hat thn uigh educ atii )n they can Ix' persuaded to view the .Aboriginal 
in positive and non sterei>tvpic*al fashion. Since Skull Creek (cf. The Uvenon Royal 
Commission urs ) there have literally Iven do/ens of schemes toenlighten the force^ 
and the screw This is rather hopeful and it is unlikely thai the premise on which 
i( IS based is so simple and mechanical. If statistics are a guide the impact of such 
educaiitHul activ ities on outcomes appears to be slight. 

indcvci there is evidence from the participants that these exercises are 
counterproductive unless thev are highlv practical. So far in police and prison training 
the eflon has hecMi mainlv w itii rec ruits and this is largelv mistaken and wasted because 
of three major fac tors: ilv lack (»f real experience of the recruits, the nature of police 
recruit training and the approac h < >f the trainers'. 

1. Most recruits are from the city and thev iisuallv lack even curson contact or 
experience with AU)rigines As a consecjuenee there is a significant and tvpical 
tencieiKy to under estimate cultural differences and to minimise the degree to 
which lunopeans and Aborigines are ciifYcrent. This obviously applies to more 
traditional comnuinilies iMit is also applicable in urlxin communities Ibis 
inexperience is further compounded bv a faihire to accept the historical heritage 
of Aboriginal Police relaiionsOureduc at ion system still represents our early histon 
as benign despite the- fact that the police, as protectors* of Aliorigines shot 
Alx)rigines. separated AlM)riginal tamilies and came to represent all facets ot 
Hurt )pc*an dominance. 

2. Kec ruits are c|uickly M^ialised and disciplined into the < K cupational culture of the 
|>olice Disc ussion of lawtol discretion ( i e. the law in aciion as distinct from die 
law in books ) is usually avoided in basic training in oiclvT to minimise contlicis 
between the t.riginal' povwrs ot constables v is a vis the statulorv powers of the 
commivsioner. Hence recruits also lac k training in tlie common law discretionan 
j-KAVers of the constable and this ensures any stress on discretion l^v trainers in 
aj^l^lyingthe rules to account toi Abi )riginal culture is misunclerst(H>cl or confusing 
Spc-cial education on Abt>rigines presents in sharp contrast to the predominate 
ethos of the Academy, which stresses lejxatedlv. that the law is admimsterecl 
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wilhoul 'fc'ar or favour* irrcspivn\vot s( vial group. Toailil funhiTilitlk ulcic's rcvruit 
training is usually unck'rmincd by [he orientation on the joh wiiere aucptaiuv h\ 
peers requires identification with doniinant attitudes. 
3. Tlie training input on race relations conies from outside academics or protessional 
Aboriginals' rather than significant others such as experienced sergeants or |>ohce 
aides ancl is therefore externalised. Many of these outside trainers lack experienc e 
ofpt)lice organisation and usually see themselves as advcKates for Aliorigines. Ill us 
igm)ranceand idealism conii')ine to cast them in the eyes of police as do giKKlcrs . 
Considering all these factors it is not suqirising that race relations education is otien 
seen by police as purely ix)litically motivated, rather than lielptiil to them 

>Xliile there is a need to raise awareness amongst |^)lice. prison officers and law 
officers, more etTon should be invested in promotional and insenice training rather 
than basic training. Training may Ix^ better facilitated b\ secondments, joh exchange, 
.search conferences and other methods eschewed by the Academy approach, Kecruit 
inining should be conducted by experienced and enipatheiic Kuropean police and 
Al'K>riginal police aides with as little presentatitMi as |^)ssible from outsiders, llftons 
should Ix' ftK used on training for officers in communities with a significant pn)ponion 
of Al>)riginal people also should be obligator^'. Recognition that policing in Aboriginal 
c( >mmunilies is a special task requiring apprtxiches and skills different from cit\ pi )liciiig 
is the first step to |>osiiive change. Tliese ofMions will really only work if police* begin 
to accept prewntion as their priman' role as oppo.sei.1 to the machismo role of crime 
fighter', 

CONCLUSION 

In this paper I ha\ e aitempicLl ti ) briefly c( a er a large number i )f lopics, which dc>er\ e 
fuller discussitni. in order to illustrate the connection between the Aboriginal crime 
problem' ;iiul the iiecLl for rele\ant education. In ieriii> of preparing Al-jorigines for 
the demanding roles of law agents cultural brokers' or developing strategies to 
educate law cnforcemeni oflk ials. last decade appears to be one of nii.ssedopportunitx . 
Furthermore, js intellectuals aiul educators, we haw been loo pnHie to neglcci (he 
ugly side of Aboriginal behax iourand the cfYecisof our c* )iiin )l methods in coniribuiing 
to the problem, ^ e !ia\ e chosen noi lo see the interact ion between our intrusive 
practices jikI the absence i )f self regulation and we seem ill prepared to take the step 
of wiihdi:iwing tar enough lo allow communal re geiiciaii\e prtvesscs to work In 
addilion sen. iai c( )nin)| is a just men s business and we should be sirix ing t( ) iii< )bilise 
woiiKMi toLleniand the right lo live without violeixe and abuse. 

The current debate would have us belie\e that we must make a choice between 
separate JcN elopment v)r niainsii earning'. Thus, in tlu' c ase of .-Vl^original police aides. 
lhe\ must either become c( )nstables < )r the Sc Ikmiic should be abandoned. Such c lioiccs 
are ( )f C( )urse in >t st > simple and Abe )rigiiial cultures and c iic umstances are highly diverse 
(an aspect I have neglecied to siress ) and solutions thai work in one place ma\ not 
wx)rk in another The real tcN should nol be ihe labels attached to the functions but 
whelher tlie\ are effective and acceplc»d by the coinnuiniix thev sei^e, Neveilheless 
enlisiineiii caiinol Iv encoi::agecl il it relegales ihe Aboriginal peace officer lo the 
halflighi ol perpc uial iransiiion ii must lead dircMly tt»autonom\ 
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IIk sc L hoiccs arc not niaucrs lo Ix* rcM)l\tHJ just b\ le>>al ortk ials, however learned, 
antl S4)lmii)n.s nuisi Ix* sou^hi outside ihe narriAv band of whai ihc law eun oiler >Xe 
haw been tin) rcadiK* sediieed b\ the promise* of ihe changes that may follow from 
changing ihe law . I\h» often Aboriginal tlemands and needs have wailed for the law's 
approval, w hereas adit hi and |^)liiieal simggle may aeliiev e more than the tortuous 
path of seeking the law s blessing 

legal St ht >lars, law reformers, and go\ ernments are st mietimes tix) reach' to handball 
the problem ()f soKing race relations on tothe indis idual. In the end. education seems 
to be the last refuge of reformers. 1a en so the dialogue created b\' education may help 
the pr()blem rebound i»n the law makers and enforcers. this conference has 
highlighteil the difficulties of developing curriculum and educational st>1es that 
trannend cultural Uuindaries and em|>>wer individuals. Tlierefore a priority in 
Aboriginal adult education must be the development of learning methods that address 
the unic|ue pn )hlcnvs created bv the administration of the lav\ in a trans cultural .setting. 
It must give ilu>sc involved the 1(h»Is to contklently face their most vociferous and 
powerful critics, along with disaffected police, the lavv and order lobby and amongst 
w hom (hey must also vount other Aborigines. As yet w e have not heard tlie voices of 
those Aborigines involved and it is to them, in iheir dailv struggles to make it better, 
that v\v ma\ first begin to l(K)k for answ ers. 

Hegardlcss of how novc'l or inept our attem| .s mav be we must strive to avoii.! 
demanding more of the siiuc. for as the Jewish scholars Rusche and Kircheimer 
( p)V) J(r) obsencd from the realities of Na/i Germanv Tlie fuiiliiv of severe 
punishment and cruel ircaimcni mav be proven a thousand lime, but st ) long as voety 
is unal^lc to vilvc its social p|•obkIll^. repression, the easv wav out. will alv\ays be 
at L epicd 
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Chapter 24 

LEARNING AS AN ADULT fn- /: cuhlsi. 

My name is Tliclmu Carlisle I m u 39 year old marricLl woman wiih three leenage 
children. My husband works aw-ay and is only home for tour days even fonnighr My 
eldest daughter is in her second year at Curtin I -niNersity, in teacher training My son 
IS working as an apprentice hH)ilermaker and my younger daughter is in 2nd year at 
the Eastern Goldnelds Senior High Sc hiK»l 

I dec ided to start at Kalg(K)rlie College in 19H6 Ixvause I couldn t get worthwhile 
empk)ymenL all I could get was pan time wx)rk, 1 did one year in the Aboriginal Access 
class then last year 1 was Lsi \ear in the Geneml Studies group We siudic*d Maths 1, 
Communications I, Science. T\ping. (Office Practice, and Aboriginal Language Studies, 
This year Ix-ing the Adx^anccxl General Studies Class, wv are slucKing Maths. Senior 
English. IiiH)k keeping, >X'ord PrcKVSsing, Science and we are also doing the bridging 
course* for the Dip leaching Course from WACAE. part time. 

I leh sch(K)l in after partially completing year 8, in a semi correspondence 
tNfx* coursc\ at the UH)nora Primary SchiH)l. Vi/hen I was at sch(X)K 1 newr tricxi ven' 
hard and I was the class clown. It we didn't want to go to sch(X)l we pretended we 
were sick (hen Mum would let us sia\ home Other days it wus Ix'tter to go to schtx)! 
rather than stay at home to do the housework. 

Vfhcn I decided lo stan with the Access class in I98(^. 1 was realK scared. A.s I ni 
ver\- shy and I am really terrified when I know that 1 will be meeting and talking to 
new jx'ople. I had lo prow to nnselt that I wasn't as dumb as ewrvone seemed ti> 
think I was 

M\ greatest fear, when I came back lo sc*h(K)L was ot making a t(K)l ol myself. For 
example. I m vers self consc ious w hen I have to talk (o strangers, until I get to know 
ixople I'm \er\ c|iiiei and don'i mix much. As a i.hiid I telt that people used to talk 
about my lamiK and pui clown, nou I w ish my children to grow up and Ix- proud 
of their background. If I think that people are laughing at me I tend to go Ixtck into 
my shell Mowxver I haw noiKcd a l^ig improwmeni in my shxness, I find it a lot 
easier lo mix with Mnuigers 

H\ coming back tosc hool to impnAe nn seH. I w been able lo help my two youngest 
children quiic a l^ii NU eldeM girl, b\ ibis nme was in her final year at senior high 
v hooj I wvni l\u k lo learning for m\ own self impro\ ement and togiw my children 
some cncounigeineni to keep gi )ing i* » sc h(K)l and leanv I hey would come home from 
Hhi>ol complaining aboui leacliers or ihe marks that ihe\ got. I d tell them that it is 
for their beiietii and noi ihe leachers ihai the\ are ai HhiK)l lliex will tx* ihe ones 
wht >gci all ihe benefits from iheir educalioiv NaiuralK . as aii\ parent, I want myc hildreii 
lo gel a beiici start in life ihan I had 

nihlALX C/\KI.1MJ:, Cieiural studies I Vpanmeni. K*ilg( h )rlie i\ )llege. Kalg( k )rlieNX A (>«3<> 
HAKlUkA \lcCill.l.l\R.\^', c;eiHril studies IVpartmeiil. K;ilg(K)rlie College. 
K.ilgtK)rlie W.A iuM) 
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When my yoiinj{cst daughter conu-s honn- from ?<htK)l \er\ disj^rtimlcO ahuit 
sonicihing which has happened or she doesii t understand. I explain lu lier w-ays ot 
solving these prtrf^lems, if I cani help her M)l\e them my ad\ ice is then to keqi trving. 
never to gi\e up Ixvausc everyone else thinks that she is going to tail hui it's '.p lo 
her to prox e lo herself and e\ ervone else that she can do v ery well ai whatewr she 
tries If she wants lo gel herself a g<KH.I career tlien now is the time to appK hcr>elt 
to her studies. 

Once I liad committed myself to returning to sch(H)l. I felt that I had to follow it 
right through to the end There have lx*en many days when things have got on top 
of me and I've felt like pulling out. But then the weekends would come along and 
I'd Iv able to get my Ihhisc* in order and ewrything would Iv all right. My husband 
is ven sup|^)ni\e. he encourages me to finish the course lliere is so many dittereni 
ways of learning from when I went to st:h(K)l. Tlie children were always grow ling that 
I was showing them the wTong way to s«)lve pn)blems. and I wus always on to them 
to finish their homewx)rk. now the\ get to me al>oui finishing my homework 

So in conclusion. I'd like to sa\ that returning to sch(K)l to complete my educaiion 
has Ix'en a big help to me. besides gi\ ing me more self confidence it has brought to 
m\ attention the need to help and encourage more Al>)riginal peo|ile tt) also return 
to si'htK)| and become educated 

LEARNING AS AN ADULT by Barbara McCmU ray 

Hi! my name is Barbara McCiillivray. I m from a wry large family ot elewn, fi\e boys, 
of which two are deceased and six girls, I was U)ni in U-oiiora many iniK)! .> ago I 
am married with tour children, and my husbaiurN name is .\lan. his ivcupaiion is a 
bus dri\er. I went to various m.Iuk)Is throughout my chikllvKKj. such as I^ailder. 
Ik.*lmont. KalgcK)rlie. Kanowna. Rawlina and U^onora lastly High sih(H)l. well I was 
one t)f the luck\ ones! VClio was able lo go away to iVnh tor scii<H)ling I went lo 
Applecross Senior High and enjoyeJ it thoroughly I had to finish schinil in the last 
term t)f third year I h;id logo home and ltH)k alter my brothers and sisters while my 
mother was in Sir C>liarles Gairdner Hospital hax ing skin grafts done to her uk crated 
leg. 

So today as I present my paper I w ish to talk aboui ihe esix-riences and know ledge 
that I haw gained through ha\ing the courage to return lo school. I tecl that I lia\e 
achiewd more than I thought I eould possibly do 

UPS AND DOVtTSS OF EI>r(j\TK)N 

Returning to sih(K)l wasn't something I did on an impulse I had thought aboui w 
for sometime and decided lo go ahead One of my pn>l)leniN at this time was nencs 
lloy! dothey atleci me in some way Alter I got owr ihe ner\( nisness my first day wasn t 
as bad as I thought it would be. It was a bit ot a shock at first because when I walked 
into the classrtK)m it was full ofyoung girls w ho l<H)ked as if they had jusi c( »me straight 
from high sc Ikh il This w as lough. I wasn i used to girls company. Ixx aiisc I had gn ami 
up with my uncles. Tlie hrst thing that came to my mind was sht»iild I rui^ stimild 
I stay. Well as you c an see I did stay, that is why I am here today lu present nn papci 



"LKARNING AS AN ADULT and lo alsi) talk alxail my achicvcnicnis I haw gained 
thnnigh having the axiraRC and determination lo reuim U) schcx)!. 

CHANGES OCCURRING 

The studies I have completed haw ^\\vn mo knowledge and understanding of many 
issues in life. I have also leamc that there are issues that I had no knowledge or 
understanding of. but have since learnt about. attitudes towards others and myself 
have changed completely b<K)sting my self esteem up and giving me the inceresc and 
willingness to leam. I have confidence in being able to participate in debaie issues, 
espec ially in large grcxips of people this I feel has given me the abilitx^ to be sure of 
my facts and figures and to follow my instincts through. 

FAMILY 

>X/Iien I fi'Tsi starttxl college I felt that I wus negkxting m\' family and friends. Inn 
then I realized thai fijrthehng my education was not only for my benefic bin for theirs 
as well. My husband, well he was a bit of a pain at first, but he .siX)n grew^ use to nie 
going to sc h(H)L 

Hav ing completed two certificates I have found that 1 could help my children with 
problems that arise with their schoolwork. especially maths. Most days the children 
and m\'self do our homework togcnher. 

My family are tremendous, they help me in ev er\* way ihin ihe\* can, Tlie children, 
my husband and I lake turns ctK)king, cleaning eic One giKxl thing is the 
encouragenieni thai I rcveive from my family and friends, Tlic last two years, howe\ er 
have Ix'cn a hassle as \ suffer from strained tendons in m\ right elbow. Tliis I found 
verv hard, as 1 had lo S|X*nd lasi year ( \ 9>C) carrv ing a lape recorder and typewriter 
where ewr I weni. I could not write so I haci «> learn to write left handed. Boy! was 
that hard llien mHH, difficulties coniinued 

So ihis year has been the iiardesi. Iliere has Ixvn man\* deaths in my family and 
all so close logelher. you Ixgin to wonder if you can go on. Well I think to myself 
*Chin up and keep going Now lake our Open Day ai Kalg(X)rlie College (6tb Sept). 
Tills panicular da\ things w ere going so w ell. when I heard thai my be.si friend s mother 
had died, then lo lop ii off I had an emergency phone call to say thai my mother s 
house had caiight on fire \Xell. ih.al finally did it. I closed the office d(K)r. sal down 
and had a g<H>d cr>. A few seconds later I was fine. I knew I had to go and finish 
answering c|ucsiions for the icponer from the Kalg(H>rlie Miner (as 1 was doing that 
before the bad news ), Never mind I said to myself, "keep your chin up". So a few 
days later I heard that my cousin passed away. lioyl what a week! I know now that 
things uin only get Ixtier So lo sum up all 1 haw said, I'd like to say thji, I am a 
better person suit e returning lo scIkk)!. I don't have to prove lo anyone what I can 
do bec aiiNc I knt»u I <.an do anxihiny t 1 put my mind to NX hen I make J dcvisu»n 
to d(» something I am tonuiiillcd unli na\e completed it. 
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EXTERNAL PRE-TERTIARY COURSES 
FOR .\BORIGINAL ADULTS IN THE 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN COLLEGE „ 



Tlic Kc\iicHe Address at the IW ContWcncc ot the National Al>onginal Kdiuation 
Cotnniiitci' in Tasmania s|X)kc ot'thc need for: 

. . inaeasinmhe k*\elof.M^)nuinal post sei'oiuiar\ s^.HKH)l educational attainment 
to a IcNvl that is commensurate with the rest of the Australian population 

and ol'ensurini» thai: 

"Al^originals, regardless of w here ihe\ li\e. are provided witli appropriate sc'h(K)l 
taeilities I \ .\,¥X. Report 198^ ) 

The regardless ot wtieic ;he\ liNe provision presents particular problems for 
Viesiern Australian Aboriginal KduLaiif)n. Viliile approximately half of the state s 
Alioriginal people liN e in or near to cities or large tow ns, many live in remote locations 
in the largest stale ^ )f the G )mm< mwealth. And w hile pr< )vision is made in m< )M < )f these 
places for at least some educational experiences for children, for adults the distance 
to a pkke of mainstream formal learning, shouki ihe\ desire to partic ipate in suc h 
programs, is often insurmountable 

Attempts haw been made lo meet the ne 'ds of these peijpic by drawing ihc^n on 
to a ciry campus for a short time period of siud\ . Stniieiimes this has proNcd lo be 
successful But for man\ people the experience has been traumatic, either because 
culiure shiK k and homc\sic knes> ha\e forced them to w ithdraw from their courses to 
return home or bee ausc*, in haN ing speni time in ihec iiy, they no longer feel C( )mfoilahle 
in their home lerriion Forrest IVad ^ I^Hc* ) explain this in relation to leac her training 
.And it must be nc ied here, that many people, for family, soc ial or other reasons are 
quite unable or uinvilling lo Icmnv ihe land lo whic h ihey belong. 

To cater U )r the special needs ( if pe< >ple ni isolaic^t siiuatu )ns ( and w hile * is( )lated 
immediateK conjures up an idea of \ast distance it can also appl\ u> the isolation of 
the prison cell or the isolati(Mi of a suburban home giving c are to c hildren or older 
peoj^le). The NXestem Aiisiralian Colk^ge of AcKaiued Kducaiion, through its 
Depanment of Aboriginal and hilerc ultural studies, offers courses of exienial pre 
teniarv and tertiarx preparation studies, for Aboriginal adults 
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THE BEGINNINGS 

In the original charter of ihc Aboriginal Teacher Educarion I^ogram csublishccl by 
John ShcrvviKKl and others in Ur3 at the Ml UwL*\' Collefje wus a commiimeni to 
develop a course of flirther education for Aboriginal Teacher Aides. A Committee 
esiablisheti to develop this program met over several xears and after !ieg(Hiations some 
research and consultation, agreed that the immediate requirement vvus for an external 
leniarv- preparation course. 

The intent of the original course was that it be of ono year's duration, be pro\ ided 
by correspondence, consist of four units of siud\' and be supported by IcKal tuition. 

In 19"8 the AdvanccnJ Education Entrv Certificate (AEEC) course ^ns offered to ilie 
first intake of students who included Alx)riginal staff emplowd across a range of 
agencies such as s«.h(X)ls. health, welfare and |>)lice From the initial intake off)"' 
students in 19"H the course population expanded dramatically over the following 
couple of \vars. 

In the first year of the course an evaluation study commissioned by the College and 
undertaken by Mike Robinson recommended the inianJuction of a lower lewl course 
This was designed to cater for the group t)f students whi) had enrolled in the original 
AEEC course tiut were neither ready for such a program nor had any immediate 
expectation of undertaking a tertian course. 

Tlie General Education Certificate ( GEC ) course was intrc )duced in 19H() parallelling 
the .AEEC course but assuming a lower litera».y level and a stronger employment and 
life skills orientation 

From the outset those iinoK ed in the j^rqxiration. deliwrv' and maintenance of the 
program were con^^ ious of the diwrse backgrounds jmong the student population 
Tills included the KK^ation students friim desert communities through to the 
meiropoliian area, prexious sch(H)ling experiences ranging from minimal primar\' 
sch(H)|itig to students having attempted matriculation. Tliere was also great di\ersir\ 
in empk)yment and work experiences. 

These courses haw luAvgrowii to encompass a student |>opulation in excess of iano 
hundred and fitly, including interstate enrolments, and ha\ t' offered Aboriginal people 
an opportunity tocc^ntinuc with thiMr education, enhance their self image and increase 
their emph n nient ( )pti( )ns. Tlie C( )urses have been recc )gn ised b\' a variet\' t )f eniph )ying 
auih()ritie> as prov iding the edik ation con ^^onent of their .Alioriginal staff training 
programs Previously it was recognised hy the Commonwealth Public Service lioard 
as proviLting in alternative to successtui completion of \ ear n^vhe Si'h<K)ling for 
.Alroriginal staff 

THE CI RRENT PROGRAM 

The two ctuirve stn . ture of the pp ^gram has been maintaitu\l, w ith thedFC course 
being designeel tor adults who v\ant to pick up on some ot tlie basic skills thc\ feel 
the\ have misseLl Liuring tiieir sch<H)l years, and the W.V.C course being otTered as a 
sMIls development program leading towards entrv into tertian courses within the 
Ci )llege S( >nK' pei »plc also use the AI'IX^ pn )gram with a mcw to increasing their work 
opp(Jrtuniues or tv» enable them to hetter cope with their family and sinial 
respi Hisibihlies 
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Kach toursc- iiu liiclcs unU.s of Communications, Mathematics and a unit of Aboriginal 
Siuclics. Tlic units are prepared for use on a part time external basis with the supi^m 
of an < )n site tiit( )r pn a ided b\- fiinding fr< )m the IX^panmeni < )f Hmployment, Kducaii( )n 
and Tniinin}{. 

Knn )lment may take place any time ihr( )Ughoui the year ( this flexibility is appret iaied 
by students) and is open to any |x^rson of Aboriginal or Torres Strait Island descent 
who is sev enteen years of age or over and who has a lex el of literacy deemed adec|uate 
for studying in a correspondence mode. Other limitations to enrolment come only in 
lemis of staffing and fiinding. 

Given the focus of preparing persons for tertiary study in the College the courses 
are mainstream in temis of the skills around which they are developed. Tluy offer 
ihemseKes as just one option for Al^iriginal Adult Ix?aming, However despite its 
mainstream tlau )ur the courses have Ixvn vxTitten with s|xrial attention to the cultural 
heritage, interests and needs of Al'H)riginaI jx'ople. The course >\Titers and 
administrators of the course are vers gratefiil for the guidance and support of the 
Aboriginal AcK isorv Committee of the College and to the Aboriginal staff^ who are 
available to resjiond and acKise. 

Tlie courses are written ceiiirally Ixit they rely \ erv- much on Uxrd\ tutors to adapt 
both the content and the required outcomes to the needs of the students. Tlie 
importanc e (»f the tutor to the program canncH Ix* over emphasised. Fvery student has 
a tutor AjuI these tutors are given the right to take a great deal of initiative within 
certain guidelines in adapting material lo suit local needs. S^) courses arc lauglit 
cjuite differently in some parts of Anihemland from the way the\ are taught in suburban 
Perth. 

>X'ithin the framewt irks ( )f the c< nirses. \ he need f( )r re\ iewing, u|xlating and rewriting 
is regarded as an important and ongoing reciuiremeni. Currently the CibX; 
Communications units and Community Studies (AK)riginal studies) units are being 
revised and the AHKC Aboriginal Studies unit is being u|xlatecl 

oirrcoME OF the pr(x.ram 

In addition lo the many graduates from these courses who haw used the awaicis 
for either job enhancement or participation in further stuck there are man\ other less 
readily identified benefits from these tourscvs. 

For many ( )f our students this represents their first wniure itiK > educati: hi sine e their 
initial scIkk)! clays and for man\ it is the first time the\ haw achiewcl success in this 
context. Man\' slucIenLs only complete one unit of the course and use the experience 
as a springboard to other courses Others ma\ only remain in the lourse for short 
peril kIs. I^ut c )ttcn return at a later dale and this is encc >uragecl In the tlexibjlit> inherent 
within the program. A significant number of students c\v\\ \ear use these courses as 
a preparation for the WA( AK's Al>original Student Intake lesiing. a mature age teniarv 
entrv selet tic )n pre k ess t c >ncluclcxl by this Cc )llege 

INSTITimONAL RESW)NSFS 

While ihc external prelertiarv tourses were developing within the Ml lj\\le\ and 
then WA College there were other programs unclerv\ay including ihe formation of 
V. -fc. i ^ •« ' - , 
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Aboriginal Enclaves and the growth of Aboriginal studies. Tlic external pre tertiarv 
ccxirses assisted a wide range of Aboriginal staff in undertaking further education but 
apart from the Teacher Aides able to attend the metropolitan campus few were able 
to undertake professional training. Following on from a reseaah study in 1980 the 
College agreed to support the development of off c^ampus centres. In 1983 the first 
centre opened in Broome enabling a predominantly Alx>riginal group of students to 
undertake the standaal three year primary Diploma of Teaching without coming to 
Perth. The College has accepted that external studies for Aborigines were viable and 
undertook to externalize the Diploma of Teaching course for this group. This pr()gnim 
has since grown with the centres opemting for three t^) four year peri(xls at Carnarvon. 
Kununurra and Kalgcx)rlie. 

To c^uer for Aboriginal Teachers in traditionally orientatcxl communities the College 
has commenced the Traditional Aboriginal Teacher Education program being piloted 
at N(K)nkanbah in 1988. This course is dramatically different fr^)m the standard teacher 
educ^ation course and will graduate teachers qualified for a specific cultural and 
linguistic area. 

The most recent initiative has been the introduaion of the Aboriginal Education 
Worker Programme. This has been established to enable AE>X''s to complete the first 
year of the Diploma of Teaching while remaining in their sch(X)ls. In the first seme.sier 
of this year 15 AEVt^s enrolled in a modified version of the AEEC as a preparatorv phase 
to the tertiarv^ units which were offered in second semester. Nine students were 
successfiil in joining the tertiarv course and have been released for 50% of their work 
time to undertake rwo units of the course. Over four semesters thev* will complete the 
eight units in the first year and will then hav e to ch<x)se w hether to join an off campus 
centre or come to the metropolitan campuses. A new industrial,cla.ssificati(n) is txHng 
established for ihusc AEVC's who complete this stage of the course and who ch(K>se 
to stav^ in their sch(H)ls and teach. 

ACCREDITATION AND REVIEW 

Both the CiKC and the AEFC Courses arc accredited courses within the College an«.l 
formal certificates are awarded on the successful completion of each 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING FOR 
INTELUGENCE AND FOR EMPLOYMENT 

hyjtidith Keaiins 

Inielligenc e Tests, as the name suggests have been ased U) deiermine hiw "inielligeni ' 
pe(Y>le are — ht)w brainy. hi)w gtxxJ at using their heads, hi)W gocxl at thinking, at 
s<^^)lving puz/les or problems or dilemmas. 

Vocational tests, on the other hand, have been used to sec how suitable a person 
IS for a particular job, how likely to be g(K)d as a mechanic, or as a typist, or a pikx, 
or a bank clerk. 

These n\'o t\pes of test can be seen, therefore, as general and specific, intelligence 
tests being more general and v(Katit)nal tests more specific. In a cross cultural context 
the question that needs to be asked is whether the>^ ran legitimately be used for people 
of different cultures. 

First, do /w/e///J^e//ce Tests work in the same ways for people of all cultures? The 
short answer is No". These tests should probably be called tests of cultural leaming'\ 
since the\' tend to be performed best by people of the culture they ci)me from, and 
who therefore have had the best opportunities for the t>pe of learning required to solve 
test items. If you are asked, for example, to say who invented the light bulb, or wtiat 
is a dozen, or what month comes after March, or what is a glacier, you may be most 
likely to know these things if you are a Western child, or if you have had a Western 
upbringing. This same upbringing will be likely to help you, also, on the ' Performance", 
or non verbal items which form pan. perhaps half, of some well known Intelligence 
T^sts. These items may be pu//les made of cut up pictures, or bkK^k designs, or shapes 
to be matched with other shapes. Although it has been suggested that they should be 
easier than verbal puzzles for people of different cultures, this turns ou^ t io be the 
case. In a Greek studv', for example (Faiouras. 19"'2). children perfoni.i.u better on 
translated verbal items (of the Wechslev Intelligence Scale for Children) than on the 
non A'crbal Performance items. Such a result must ha\'e occurred because people pla\' 
indifferent ways and with different things as children, even lK*tween sub cultural groups 
of the broad Western culture, and the puzzles and problems which make up the 
Performance items arc based on those known to children within only one sub cultural 
group, that of north western FAin)|x*. Bhxks, for instance, and especially picture bl(K'ks, 
may noi he used in txher cultures and sub cultures, yet knowing about them should 
help to S( )lve bkx k patterns and puzzles which arc often found in tests. Since test items 
have time limits. ih( )se children who plax ed with bliK'ks when younger can be exfx^'ded 
U) manipulate them more easily, and thus to complete bk)ck pattern test items more 
quickly than others, who will lose marks for slower performances. St)me non nonh 
western Huropean children may see blocks for rhe first time in the lest situation, and 
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musi leam their properties as uh*U as htw to make the test patterns from them, while 
north-west children already know about bl(xks» and need only to ase these already 
^miliar shapes to make new patterns. Hie Greek children of the Fatouras* study 
presumably lacked some of the experience, or cultural learning, required by the test, 
and so obtained relatively low scores ( IQ scores of 89 instead of 100 as expected for 
north-western people). 

The study of Greek c+iildren carried out by Fatouras raises the interesting issue of 
sub-cultural difference's. Over the past SO years or so many such studies, asing a number 
of different tests, have been reported from different European countries, or from 
migrants to America who c^ame from different Eurcpean countries (for example, 
Hothersall, 1984; Lynn, 1978), In general, high test scx)res ( 100 IQ or abcwe) h ive been 
reported for people of northern and western Eurc^^ean countries or offshore islands, 
while lower scores have been rep<)rted for people of southern or eastern countries. 
People of Caucasian stcxk living farther to the south and east, in Iran, Iraq and India, 
have also scored relatively pcx)rly on these tests. This mc*ans that the highest scorers 
have mostly been north western Eua)pean people, whose cultural learning would have 
best matched the cultural learning of the test devisers. (N(He that high Japanese scores 
have been reported in the last few years, (Lynn. 1982) — which may indic^ate, in high 
technology cultures, a certain learning sty le which helps test performance; or certain 
learning elements common to both types of culture but not prt*sent to the same extent 
in other groups.) 

From the European score differences it must be concluded that Intelligence Tests 
cannot be considered equally usefiil for all children. It is not sensible to suggest that 
the people of southern and easiem European countries should be generally less 
intelligent than those from the north and west, yet this conclusion would have to be 
accepted were no fault lobe found with the tests. Past hisiorv suggests no such European 
differences. Other differences, however, do exist — in the treatment of children, (for 
example Fried!, 1962) or in attitudes to intelligence, and to child performance, and 
motivation or adult approval, for certain types of task. Since such differences exist, faclors 
other than intelligence must therefore Ix* implicated. These factors might generally be 
called * cultural learning \ 

Non Western people might be expected to differ even more than people from 
different European countries, lliey should therefore show even greater differences on 
IQ tests. Tliis has not always been the case, although generally it might be said that 
those pe( )ple sh( nving the p( k )rest perft >rmances tend to be farthest removed, in cultural 
terms, from the culture of origin of the tests. McKlwain and Kearney ( 1970 ) found this 
when the non \ erbal Queensland Test dc*vised hy them was performed badly i^y remote 
area Aborij.;inal ju'ople and well by urban Alx)riginal |X'ople, with medium contact 
people performing at intermediate le\els. In Australia all investigators using Western 
tests have found a similar culture contact or cultural learning effc^ct, although mK all 
have made this interi'>rclati( )n ( e.g. Porieus, 1966 ). ITiis means that very little, it anything, 
can be concluded about the ////tV//)[;e;/aM)f Alx)riginal children from performance on 
Western tests, since their level of Western cultural learning t anncK be determined. 
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Rather than assuming different levels of intelligence (which cannot after all, be validly 
tested ) it is more useful to think of different patterns of ahilitv' as characterising people 
of different cultures. Children of one culture may be g(Kxl at something which children 
of another culture i^erform badly* while the converse may be true of something else. 
Some of the spcvial abilities of all non Western children not possessed by Western 
children will therefore not appear in Western IQ tests. One such skill seems to be visual 
spatial memorv, which has been shown to be much higher in Aboriginal than VCtiite 
Australian children ( Kearins, 19H I ). This difference, favouring the Aboriginal children, 
is pn)bably due to differences in child rearing practices between the groups ( Kearins, 
19«6) 

In sunimarv. then. Intelligence Tests cannot be seen a equally useful for peof^le 
of different cultural groups. The cultural learning required tor successful performance 
on ihesc tests is more likely to iKCur in north western European (or similarly orienied) 
groups than in cHhers, e\en eastern European people performing at lower levels. 

Pei )ple K )f different cultural backgrounds ;«re likely to have different patterns of abilitv; 
and therefore cannot be exptvted to peru.rm in similar ways on tests coming from 
onk one cultural group. This means that intelligence, which c^an be measured only 
indireciK" througli what has been k*amcd, cannot be sensibly assessed by ihe same 
tests for children reared in different ways. 

The Mon' ma>' be* sonicnvhai differeni for Vwitional ov Octupatioftal \^s\s. These 
tests are used (as in vtxaiional counselling), to deiermine ihe suitabilirv* of different 
people for particular (xcupations and to sekvt suiiable applicatants for available jobs. 
TTie tests need lo be* ck)sely related to ihe job requirements. If mathematical calculations 
must Ix* made in a job, as, for instance, in banking, then mathematical calculations 
will be* included as part of ihe scleciion leasts. Or if applicanis are tested for suitabilitv' 
in clerical work, then ihe tests used will involve t\ix*\\Tiiing, as well as English usage 
and whatever special skills are needed for the job in cjuestion. 

VChen scleciion tests are as closely relaied lo job rc*c|uiremenis as in ihese t\vo 
examples culiural bias in the le.sts themselves is unlikely to affeci results. If applicants 
can Score well on ihe lesis. ihen ihcr are likely lo be able to do the jof^ for which 
ihe\ are tested, but if the\ cannot score well then they might not do well in the |ob, 
at least at the time k )f testing. ( 11ie\ ma\ /xvo^wesuitable by learning the skills required ). 

Although job selection tests are much more closely related to particular jobs than 
Intelligence Tests are to intelligence, or to scIkk)! abilii>. and thus less likely to be 
affecled by cultural bias, it is still (possible for members of some cultures to score pK)rly 
for reasons other than lack of abilit\ Some may be more afTeeied than others by test 
atL\wt}\ for instance, and this may Ix^ felt more by members of cultural groups in which 
test taking is not common. It ma\ be felt more. also. b\ jx^ople affected by lack of 
conndence or a relatively j>iH)r self image, which may Ix why more women than men 
have Ixvn found to be affected. If this is a factor in someone's p<K)r ixrformancc, it 
may Ix Ix^tter ( if [X)ssible) to provide opjx^rtuniry for a short trial at the job itself Such 
a trial, however, may have the efttvt of greater demoralisation and anxiety if the |ob 
pn,)ves to be Uk) difficult .so it is necessary for someone to know beforehand, with 
s<)mc' certaintv. that she has the ncves.s;ir\- .skills. 



Overall, then, while intetliffeficv cdnnm be assessed sensibly in one cukural group 
(for example Aboriginal) by tests devised within another culture (for example north 
western European ), selection depends only on the pt)ssession of the skills required 
for the job. To do a cenain H)b, it is necessary to possess certain skills, and where 
selection tests are veiy closely related to job requirements, successful test performance 
can only be seen as a sensible requirement for sek\lion. In cases where extreme 
nervousness exists, selection procedures may be relaxed (and a trial at the job perhaps 
arranged but to relax these a great deal may n<H always help an applicant, who may 
have difficult}^ doing the job. The best way to become suitable for m< )St jobs is therefore 
to learn the skills required, no matter what the culture of origin or the cultural context 
of the job. 
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"THE DEVELOPMENT OF UTERACY SKILLS 
AND COMPETENCIES FOR ABOWGINAL 
ADULTS: SOME ISSUES" byisabeit.Pmc,<.r 

In this paper I will attempt to address issues which I believe are pertinent to the 
development of literacy skills and competencies for Aboriginal adults The issues that 
will be ftKused on are as follows: 

1. What is meant by the concept of literacy? 

2. What are the purposes of literac>' for Aborigines? 

3. How can successful literacy development for Aborigines be promcxed? 

The Meaning of the Concept of Literacy 

Cole and Keyssar (1985) suggest that conventionally literacy is understocxl as the 
ability to use graphic symbols to represent spoken language' arnl as such is based on 
the use and knowledge of print, e.g. to read and write. They contend however that 
additionally literacy can also refer to the ability to interpret or negotiate understanding 
within any mcxle of communication . 

Both concepts of literacy are viewc\l by them to be important as different forms of 
mediated human activity, Both am be considered as equipment for living which 
influence the richness of our lives not only in terms of how much equipment we carry 
with us, but also how we use that equipment and in what contexts it is relevant. In 
this sense literacy, both print and non print related, can give human beings access to 
other minds and in doing so, extends people's abilir; to share meaning in their joint 
endeavours (of human activity ). 

If Cole and Keyssar s notion of literacy which includes both print and non print media 
c*an be deemed as valid, then the concept of literacy can relate to many other forms 
of communic^ation such as visual media, art media, and oral media. Likewise the 
relationship between different forms of communication, both print and non print, cdn 
be used to coherently make the connections beween literacy forms e g. forms can be 
used in conjunction with each (Xher as well as separately (such as when the television 
version of a story is used to comprehend the written text) Such connections are likely 
to increase the meaning and usefulness of the forms of literacy in terms of creating 
shared meanings within S(K*i(Kultural circumstances. 

PURPOSES OF UTERACY FOR ABORIGINES 

The purposes of literacy for Aborigines has to be addressed in relation to the 
meaning of the concept of literacy For instance, if literacy refers to the different forms 
of mediated human activity as proposed by Cole and Keyssar, then some forms of 
literacy, particularly the oral and art mediums of communication, have always had a 
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purpose for Aborigines, Oral competence in the mixher tongue or community language 
as well as cultural cx>mprehension (two mediums proposed by Budby, 19H6) and 
maintenance through the an media, had and still have importance within Aboriginal 
society. As Davidson (1983) has noted: 

''Australian Aboriginal societies traditionally were oral cultures. Even now. tribal and 
non tribal communities still rely mainly on oral communication as a means of 
interpersonal and inter community' cx)mmunication. ' 

However if literacy refers only to the form of print related communication and its 
assiKiated activity of reading, then its purposes and importance within the Aboriginal 
sphere appears a different matter. FesI (cited in Davidson, 1983) in her study of three 
Aboriginal communities in Victoria concludes that thi>se Aborigines demonstrated linle 
or no interest in (reading and writing) literacy tuition. As well she cxmtends literacy 
abiliry ... has little value as a skill in Aboriginal .sotiety^ and Aborigines are often 
inherently suspicious of written materials. FesI (cited in Budby, 1986) further contends 
that 

. . Aboriginal society has survived throughout time without the need to reson to 
(print related) litersicy/' 

The term "Aborigines*' in this paper is used to refer to both Au.stralian Aborigines and 
Torres Strait islanders. 

Nonetheless, although traditionally and presenth' among many Aboriginal 
communities print related literacy has and still is not regarded with much importance, 
the .situation has been changing. Budby ( 1986) points out that many Aboriginal 
communities promtne literacy in English as important in the education of their children 
and, although only in recent times, the nccxl to read and ^vrite a language has become 
importJiU in (traditional) Aboriginal s(Kiery', Certainly, depending on the c^ategory* of 
Aboriginal communities, the perceived need for Aborigines U) f>ecome literate in order 
to survive in mainstream S(Kiet\' has been present since the days of assimilationist 
policies, and in the present time, attempts to encourage Aborigines to recognize the 
.scxietal importance of literate .status are coastantly occurring. No doubt the presentation 
of papers at conferences by jx^ople like me can be referred to xs demonstrations of 
positive outcomes of print literacy development for Aboriginal people 

Many reasons why Aboriginal fXfople should bt*rome print literate have been most 
eloquently offered by linguists and educaiionali.sts alike. In 198" I attended an 
Aboriginal Languages Conference at Batchelor. NT. where Jim Martin s talk indicated 
the following reasons why Aboriginal people should leani to use different forms of 
writing both in the vernacular and in English: 

— To conserv c ( save) atic^ maintain the language and culture. 

— To achieve status and power in mainstream s(K iei\- 

- To comnuinicate with others lynh Aboriginal and non Al^)riginal. 

- To negotiate with Governments and |^)licy makers 

Although iliese reasoas seem peninent and appropriate in terms of encouraging the 
de\ el( )pment ( f\ ( )mprehensivc print relatcxl literacy skills W )r Al»rigiiies, they perhaps 



should he examined in relation to what Winchester ( 1985 ) refers to as two categ<.iries 
of print related literacy, e.g. elementary literacy and high grade literacy. Winchester 
states: 

"Elementary literacy is heing able to read or to read and write or to read and compose 
In ordinary ways. High grade literacy is what university diy iplines are all abcnil* The 
possession of elementary literacy in an individual is r ,jt likely in and of itself to 
have any special effects. However, it does enable, when exercised, such things as 
time independent communication with others and, by meaas of the content 
potentially made av^atlabk\ could lead to a change or expansion of an individiuls 
picture of the world. 

The impad of high grade literacy on an individual is enormous, for its possession 
enables the individual to esc^ape from the tyranny of memory as regards details, 
permitting, at least in principle, the dwelling on generalities, the simultaneous 
consideraiiim of numerous logic^al and empiric^al cx>nntxiions, and the indefinite 
expansion of arguments. But to gain these benefits, long and arduous training in 
the h(K>kish disc iplines is necessary Thus the importance of the university. ^ 
If Winchester's categcxies of print related literacy are valid, then there are certain 
implications for Alx)rigines in terms of their attainment of "acceptable'' literacy skills 
and competencies. Rjc instance, as indicated in pan by Martin's conference address, 
the level of literacy rec|Uired for Aborigines to attain the status of being "literate" by 
mainstream standards is likely to be the category of high grade literacy. Whilst many 
Aboriginal pei>ple may be prepared to attain the level of elementary literacy to surv ive 
in mainstream stxiety, few may have the motivation and educ^ational experiences to 
attain the level of high grade literacy 

Clearly a dichotomy exists. On the one hand the k*vvl of high grade literacy is 
accepted us the mainstream yardstick to measure the literate status of Aborigines. On 
the other hand a majcxirv^ of the cultural group is unlikely to attain this level of literacy. 
The dichot( )my presents a sitiuti( )n which if not seriously addressed will no doubt result 
in the non acceptance and disqualification by mainstream S(K lety of the apprt^riateness 
of literacy skills and competencies attained by a majority of Aboriginal people for their 
survival. It will also result in lip service Ixing paid to the consideration of cultural fadors 
that will influence the levels and forms of literacy which are perceived to be relevant 
and adequate to meet the needs and ser\e the purposes of many sc*ctions of the cultural 
group 

A case in i'K)ini is when reports or submissions commissitmed by Aborigines but 
not written by them are unacceptable by high level officials Ivcause ihcy haven't been 
written by the Abixiginal c()mmunit\' group themselves. Yet similar reports or 
submissions commissioned by politicians or the Prime Miir ster and written by their 
delegates, eg press secretaries, advisors, etc, would never be considered unacceptable 
as legitimate communication. Consequently a majority' of Al>origines are considered 
to be illiterate' and remain 'disempowerc*d' in accordance with the prt>mulgaiii)n of 
high grade literacy levels which maintain the status quo 

If the situation is to ever change, then what Smith ( 19HS) terms the metapht)r of 
literacy' may need to be altered within mainstream society so that the ct)mmunicuiion 
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sunaure^i deemed appfX)priate can niaich the way in which many Aborigines pea eivc 
the world and can operate as effeaive communicators. 

THE PROMOTION OF SUCCESSFUL LITERACY DEVELOPMENT FOR ABORIGINES 

The alteration of the metaphor of literaKy in mainstream society has significant 
implicatioas for the pitmotion of successful literacy development for Aborigines. From 
my interpretation it Is based on the premise that different forms of communication 
as literacy valid have U) be accepted, and that Aborigines' strengths in non print forms 
of communication have to be recognised, extended, and used as a means in themselves 
as well as the basis to develop skills and competencies in print related litenicy artus. 
Additionally there needs to be cognisance of the connections between the acquisition 
of adult literacy skills and competencies and the scxial context of the learning prixess. 

Much has been said and written about the validity of the Aboriginal learning s>'stem 
as a functional system for the education of Aboriginal people. Harris ( 1984) points out 
that ( traditional ) Aboriginal learning styles evolved xs adaptations to cultural, eccmomic 
and technologic^al realities for Aboriginal ^^)ple . He contends that although ver>^ 
efficient for those purposes, they are nix efficient for all modem purpc^ses and indec^J 
the value of traditional Aboriginal styles is necessarily limited in some instances due 
to the nature of what is to be learned. In essence the (traditional) Aboriginal learning 
system is not a functional learning system for everything that needs to be learned. 

In contrast to Harris' premise, it could be argued that the learner s cultural affiliations 
does have bearing on whether a formal or informal style fits the learning task best. 
However ihe point that perhaps should be emphasized in relation to the acquisition 
of adult literacy skills and competencies is that the learning prixess needs to iKCur 
within a relatcnJ social context. This means that not only should the leaning experience 
be culturally and scKially signific^ani, it should be used as appropriate content. For 
instance take the example of a hunting or fishing activitv' which is of cultural and sixial 
significance being used as the content fcKus for the development of literacy skills and 
competencies. 

Harris' comments that language is used to stand as symbols for real experiences whic h 
lead to further use of syrnbolisations through words. If this is the case, then it surely 
follows that real life and scKial experiences should be usc^ as the content basis for 
developing ftmctional literacy skills and competencies in Aboriginal adults. >iention 
is often mace of the premise that learning to read is more successful when reading 
skills arc taught within the context of reading. Unfortunately in many instances the 
context of reading does not incorporate the relevance of content of materials and texts. 
In the main these tend to Rkus on culturally and scKially insignificant cxperiencev 
Consequently literacy learning is inhibited and the development of skills and 
competencies is hampered. 

In conclusion the following strategies are offered as ptxssibiliiies for the 
implementation of the forementioned viewpoints: 

— Invx)lve the Aboriginal communitv in decision making about programs that attem|M 
to make print related literacy instruction a purix)seful and ( ulturally valued activiiv'. 
Include the e.\tcasiv> use of the Alx)riginal students mother tongue or community 
language ( eg Kri< )l ) in any literacy related program The students* Iringuage should 
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be apprecwieU, valued and accepted as an integral part of their cultural identirv 
and x'alue system. 

— Use piaorial and visual materials/resources as legitimate tiM)Ls tc>wards print related 
literacy development in order to bridge the gap between indigenous ADoriginal 
concepts and those of the teacher/ mainstream society^ relating to literacy. 

— Allow time for effort and development of understanding of prim related concepts 
and conventions — these do not occur overnight. 

~ Promote creativity rather than correaness and quantity' in writing pn)grams. 
Con^tness is legitinwe as pan (^f the editing rather than the cTeating pnKess, 

— Ensure that the content of materials (including texts) used for print related literacy 
development reflects the cultural concepts and understandings and the systems 
of knowledge to which Aboriginal students are familiar and also relate to culturalK 
and scxially significant experiences. 

— Place equal importance (and demonstrate this) on oral competence and cultural 
comprehension as is placed on reading and writing, e g. encourage use i>f uped 
and video talks/discussions and presentations. 

— Use classrcK)m genres that permit Aboriginal students to make ct>nneciit>ns betwc-en 
what is known and what has to be learnt, 

— Involve iXher Aboriginal adults who are competent speakers, rcniders. and wTiiiers. 
and who c-an panicipate in collaborative learning 

— Ensure teachers of Aboriginal students de\'el(p the follow ing: 

• an adequate level of knowledge and awareness of Aboriginal students .st\ les 
of learning and participation, 

• strategies to use the sv^tems of knowledge that Aboriginal students bring w 
them as a starting point to help them develop print related literacy skills and 
understandings about the functions of these skills, 

• a satisfactory^ rapport with Aboriginal students who generally are (X'oplc 
orientated. 

• a commitment to helping Aboriginal students achiev e success in their learning 
and self esteem. 
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THE ABORIGINAL EDUCATION UNIT 
DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL ^ 

AND FURTHER EDUCATION Terry' Walker 

AN HISTORICAL OUTUNE 

Until the commencement of special courses for Aboriginal people in 1974, TAPE 
had been noted for the lack of Aboriginal paiticipation in its programs. An informed 
estimate is that there were 3 or 4 Aboriginal af^rentices in NSW in 1973. 

The program of what is now the AEU began in Iv'^f vith two pilot Pre- Vocational 
courses at Sydney and East Sydney Technic^ College^ liese courses were conducted 
after discassion between officers of TAPE, DAA and other interested individuals, who 
were concerned with the unemployed difficulties of Aboriginal people — particularly 
of school leavers ~ and saw the need for training in job skills. 

At the time of the commencement of these courses, some departmental 
representatives undertook a study tour of New Zealand to examine the Maori Trade 
Training Scheme. Although the New Zealand Scheme was not followed in all details, 
some basic features were noted as being applicable to training courses for Aboriginal 
people in NSW, namely, vcxational oriented courses. These courses were adapted to 
the department's Pre Apprenticeship programs. These course covered the industry areas 
of Bricklaying, Hairdressing and Vehicle Trades. 

The sucvess of these courses led to the expansion of the program in 197S. Further 
courses were operated and a TAPE Teacher was seconded to co ordinate the program. 

The current staffing component of the I7nit stands at 28 full time officers (27 are 
Aboriginal) and 8 temporary officers. 

CURRENT PROGRAMMES OPERATED BY THE UNIT 
GENERAL SKILLS 

This course staned us a response to Aboriginal community needs. Aboriginal 
communities wanted to improve their literacy and numeracy skills. When this was 
achieved they felt they would be able to make funher v(Krational or educational choices. 
In trying to find a model for a liieracv* and numeracy program attention was paid ic 
a number of fatiors: 

1. Aboriginal adult students were noi participating in any numbers in existing TAPE 
literacy numeracy provision. 

2 the Aboriginal education research project Bala Bala revealed in a survey that . . . 
most adult Aborigines, even those admitting to having literacy difTicukies, are not 
interested in literacy perse.* 
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3. literacv' is ncx just a skill but a value and must be defined in a cultural context. 
Comparative education research reveals that values need to be examined, not across 
the nation, but by communit\' to community, 

4. literacy programs for disadvantaged groups should be linked to other efforts lo 
improve their condititxi, 

5. empcmermeni for individuals and communities was sought as a prcxluct of such 
programs 

A decision was made to provide a course which increased liten^y and numeracy 
skills in a non threatening supportive environment. But literacy and numeracy would 
not stand alone. A full time (18 hours per week) program was to be run, built on 
elecnives chosen by each community. The plan was for the literacy and numeracy core 
to achieve relevance through the social context of the eleciives. Increased interest and 
skills gained in the electives would reveal the need for literacy and numeracy^ to take 
students fViriher in their area of interest. 

The model chosen incx)rporated recommendations from Bala Bala, Programmes were 
to be student based, with student involvement in the selection of teachers, subjec^s, 
material and involvement in organisational details such xs times and locations. 

Individual courses, the result of consultation with the Aboriginal community during 
as well as before a program commences, are diverse. Communities vary enormously 
and so programs must be designed for each community^ 

Electives have been as diverse as bricklaying, ke\+x)arding, screen printing, farm 
welding and legal studies. These are studied with the core of literacy, numeracy and 
often Aboriginal studies. 

Early evidence of Aboriginal General Skills courses indicates the full student 
involvement at all stages of the course, from planning to evaluation, ensures success 
of the course in terms of student attendance and commitment, progress in skills and 
developmeni of interest in education, 

CERTinCATE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

In some resjxxts the Cenificaie in General Education is equivalent to the NSW 
Depanment of Education Schcx)! Cenificate. In '^AFE it comes under the umbrella of 
the School of General Studies, and has rcvently been revised. The course is flexible 
and is able to serve K(x)ries of diverse backgrour as. From the CGE students can go 
to many different TAPE courses. 

Compulsory* subjcvis are English. Mathematics and one unit of Science Tlic 
Humanities section of the course includes a wide choice of subjects. Of these. Aboriginal 
Culture, Australian History (40,000 years), and Aboriginal Communit\' Studies, are 
written specifically for Aboriginal students, though they may be chosen by any student, 
black or white. These subjects are equal lo Australian Geography, World Histon', or 
Economics for Living, 

In most subjects, an external examination is required, though in most cases this is 
only worth 20 per cent of the final mark. Many of our Aboriginal .students attempted 
.tl^ese ,e?ciemal exams for the first lime in 1987, Most achieved high marks, or marks 
5<?rtiich'rna«i'btc^ihe/rtl3iis marks. 
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The publication of many Koorie bof)ks, covering Aboriginal liieraiure, history and 
politics, has made expansion and re\ision of the Aboriginal component of the course 
much easier, and provides the studeoLs with well presented, and interesting resources. 
This is a gcxxl foundation course, whether or not participants are interested in fiirther 
education. 

TERTIARY PREPARATION COURSE 

The AEU began running its TPC course in 1984 in Amiidale, Bathurst and Narranderra. 
The subjeas were seleaed to combine general education skills with an orientation 
to Aboriginal studies. The TPC is now seen to be the natural articulation from the new 
Certificate in General Education, and aims to achieve academic paths for Aborigines 
keen to extend their edu(^tion. 

The eleciives currentl>' oflFered are Anthropology, Media Studies, Contemporan' 
History, Environmental Studies, Politico and Government, Philosophy, Australian 
Society, Education and Society, Uterature, The Australian Economy, Legal Studies, 
Contemporary" Aboriginal Australia, Mathematics, Statistics plus one subject from the 
Science program. 

In real terms the TPC has a common goal with the Higher School Certificate. The 
emphasis is on students developing a sound skills base in organisation and research 
as well as written and oral presentation, which prepares pei^le for the workforce or 
further stud> . 

K(X)ries have responded well to TAFE\s TPC, and all indications are that the>' find 
it ver>^ relex-ant. Aboriginal films, videos and bcx^ks are used extensively in the TPC 
cuiiiculum, and the adult centred apprc^ach to learning ensures that the students own 
cultural heritage is a meaningful part of the course. 

THE BUILDING APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMME 

TAPE'S Building Apf^-enticeship Programme runs icinily with the Aboriginal 
r>e\-elopment Commission. Department of Aboriginal Affairs, NSW Ministry of 
Aboriginal Affairs, Department of Housing. Public Works Department. Department of 
Emploxment Educatim and Training. NS>X und Ltx al Land Councils and Ux-al Housing 
Cooperatives. The sucvess of the program is an excellent example in interdepartmental 
ct)c)peration. 

The Housing Co operatives and Und Councils seleti the apprentices and are involved 
in the design and selec tion of sites for tne hou.ses. In consultation with TAFE the\' also 
select the on site teachers. 

The AIX:. DAA and I^partmcnt of Housing provide much of the funding and the 
Public Works Department indentures apprentices and lends them to TAFE for four years. 
The DEhT covers much of the apprentices' costs and TAPE employe the Teachers and 
Sub Contractors. 

Tlie program has bee;i a huge asset to Aboriginal communities which can now have 
an input iiMn all levels of the constructii)n and renovation work. Previously most 
building was done by outside contractors which is not as satish ing to the overall needs 
of the Al»riginal community. 
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Tlie present programs allcw Alx>riginal people to be employed building their o^^ti 
houses. At the end of theii training periixl they cm tender fcx fuither work, if they 
have also gained their Building Foreman Clerk of Works Certificate. 

RURAL SKILLS 

With the acquisition of lands under the NSW Und Rights Act, there has been an 
increased demand for training in Kural Skills. Courses are run in Tamwonh, Mumn 
Bridge and Cowra. 

Some students are doing the trades course in Rural Skills and (^hers are doing a 
more advanced management course, 

MANAGEMENT SKILLS COURSE 

A varietN' of Office and Management Skills courses have been run by the AEII, often 
in cooperation with the DAA and ADC. These courses are pan time and short term 
and have not fiilly equipped students to run organisations as large and complex as 
tcxiay\s Aboriginal Cooperatives, 

in 1984 a bridging course started at Kempse>' College which leads to :* two year full 
time Management Course. The students are nominated b>' organisations in the region 
and spend three days per week at College and two dax's per week working for their 
organisations, 

1987 has seen the emergence of Small Business Management Courses which begin 
with a seven week introductory^ program and leads into satellite six week programs 
which are extensions of prexious courses which the students have successfully 
participated in. In all of these courses the students are doing accredited TAPE subjecxs 
which enables students to receive advanced standing in appropriate full time TAPE 
Business and Administrative Studies courses, or allt)ws them to gradually work towards 
the completion of such certificates under the fractured basis. Students are selected and 
work with their organisations in much the same way as the Kempsc^ mtxlel 

The AEl ^ in cooperation with Tranby Aboriginal College, the NS'W Land Council and 
the NSW MAA run courses in land Council Management throughout the state. 

CHILD CARE COURSES 

In 1983 a conference requested that TAPE become more involved in Child Care 
courses for Aboriginal students, because of the unavailability in many county centres 
of the courses alreath' in existence. 

In 198^ a bridging course leading to the Child Care Certificate Course was designed 
and piloted. The course was built around the need to have it offered on a bUxk rek*ase 
mode At present the course nins at Wagga Wagga and Macksville (2 courses) and a 
neu- bridging course lias been intrcKluced at Erambie Mission at Ciwra. 

THE MOBILE UNIT 

Early in 19K4 a PEP funded Mobile Tnit designed as j building workshop and 
classnH)m for remote sites began operations. 71ic unit has travelled around NS>X' and 
is currently at >X1k innia. 
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THE EORA CENTRE 

The Eora Cenire is located in Redfem» and was officially qiened by the Minister for 
Education in July 1984. It is being cx>mpletely refurbished by the Department of Public 
Works and equipped and staffed by the AELI, 

Two full time non acanedited courses are being run and subjects include Dance, Mime 
and Movement, Speech, Drama, Guitar, Flute, Drums, Creative Writing, Painting, 
Drawing, Phixography, Screen Printing, Story Telling and Video. Some students have 
acted in Australian films and television series since starting their course and the TV 
documentary, "Eora Corroboree" has been nrude about the centre. Theatre Arts has 
recently been introduced as an accredited TAPE course. 

TRANBY ABORIGINAL COLLEGE 

Tranby started 30 yeais ago as an Aboriginal run college in Sydney's Glebe to assist 
cooperatives throughout the state. Today it mns an extensh^e range of courses including 
Skills Education, Business Studies, Tertiary Education Preparatory Ceitificate and Land 
Council Administration Courses. These programs are largely funded by the AEU. 

COURSES IN PRISONS 

In response to the Alexander report on Post Relrz^e Support for Aboriginal Prisoners 
an interdepartmental committee between TAPE and the Department of Corrective 
Services was established in 1986, At the same time a study by the AEU on the education 
needs of Aboriginal prisoners was completed. 

As a result of these initiatives full time courses for Aboriginal prisoners are being 
run at Cessncxk, Goulbum and Bathurst Gaols. Part-time courses are being mn at Ijong 
Bay, Oberon and Grafton. 

It is hoped that students attending a fill I time course will be placed * on hold ' in 
thai gaol ; and that permission for full -time education will be treated in the same manner 
as permission for working in prison industries; and that students will be able to continue 
their studies if they are reclassified, beciiuse TAPE runs parallel courses in maximum, 
medium and minimum security prisons. 

General Skills, Certificate in General Education and Tertiary Preparatory a)urses are 
offered in Bathurst, General Skills and CGE are offered at Goulbum and Cessnock 

Twent> seven men in NSW gaols have completed a General Skills course and 50 per 
cent of these men have gone on to further education. 

In 19H7 a group of students at Bathurst gaol wrote, pnxluced and acted in a radio 
play which went to air over the local radio station. Other students made videos alx)Ut 
the AEV programs in gaol. 

A small group of students have now progressed on to tertiary studies, and some of 
these students are tutoring other students in General Skills, CGE and TPC Upon release 
these (jualificd students will have a much bener chance of finding employment. 
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Chapter 29 



ABORIGINES LEARNING ^cM.^,,,Kman. 
TO TRANSLATE hMsRkhard< 

INTRODUCTION 

The translation stene in Aboriginal Australia is not cxatily a new scene, Not only 
was some linguistic and ditiionaf>' wtirk done Ixst century and early this century, but 
some translation wt)rk as well. St)me of the early Eurt>pean linguists and translators 
were learned men; stime. for example, kmw the classii-al languages well, like Utin 
and Greek. But there were no opptJitunities for either the white translatt)rs nor the 
Aboriginal people who worked with them to do courses on how to translate, nor on 
the steps that were needed before translation could be done. Such steps would include 
working out the best way to write down a language that hadn't been written before, 
and working out the grammar. The\ had to .struggle along as best they could. It wasn't 
till the late \9Ws that tertiary courses in linguistics were widely accessible in Australia 
and it was not till the 1970 s that an iKcasitmal translation course w-as held that was 
geared for traditional Aboriginal jx^ople. 

Since that earl\ time and in the years following there have been quite a \'ariet>' of 
materials tiansluted in well o\ cr 30 traditional Aboriginal languages. These include not 
iMily biblital materials such as some New Testaments, parts of the Old Te.stament, 
information on jewish culture as a background to understanding the Bible, but also 
materials like a translation of the Northern Ten-itory Traffic Guide and a coimcil 
constitution l^ooklet. Some btK)klets on Abt)riginal oral history have been translated 
from another Alioriginal language. People have also translated children's stories such 
as the Tlie Wolf and the Sc\en little Kid.s' and The l-ion and the Mouse . Serious 
translation is currently being done in at least fifteen languages 

Over the years members of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (S I,'..) n.i\e Ixm 
involved in fanning Aborigines who still speak their traditional languages. Iliis has 
mostly been done in an informal way, on the job. and usually on a one to one basis 
in the e*)nimunities where the members work. Since 19H-*. S.I.L has been developing 
more formal training sessions for .Aboriginal jX'ople Initially the course develo|X-rs 
l(K)kcd elosely at information available aliout national translator courses in other 
countries such as Alrica. PN G. and India. Taking into account ideas l-nrth from this 
research and work that has Ix-en done on A|-K)riginal learning sr>les b\ people sueh 
as Harris, courses were designed and gi\en an initial run. Subsequent lourses were 
based on evaluations of the pre\ ious ones. 

( !( )urses haw been run in a varietv c )f plat es with a \ arietv i )f |X'( )ple After eat h t < )urse 
there is an attempt to a.sse.ss. pin|>oint strengths and weakne.s.ses aiul plan the next 
eourse in the light c )f these. Certain ways of teaching and ch< )iccs of setting are emerging 
as m< )re liel|iful than others. Tliis paper will include a brief tliscussi< >n of s* )nie of these. 
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But before saving more about learning si>les, it\s ini|»rranr lo describe the naiure of 
the translation process, ihe development of team work and the setting up of the courses 
up to this point. 

TRANSIATING 

Translating is basically the transfer of information given in one language in written 
form to another alst) in written form. A giKxl' translation will conve>- the same 
information in an understandable form from one language to another A |XK)r' 
translation may leave out information or be in a hard to understand unnatural form. 
Translation is indeed both an ait and a science The translator needs to be as much 
aware of how to says something accurately as to how to say it in a natural and flowing 
style. 

The ease with which translation can be done will rarv- according to the material to 
be translated. An account of an everv day happening such as a hunting or fishing story 
or a conversation will be translated much more easily than a statement on the rationale 
of Australia's National language Polity It is material similar to the latter that S.LL is 
involved in translating and it is in order to translate it well that skills of translation 
need to be taught. Although S.I.L's main fcxus is on training Aborigines in Bible 
translation, wc have also translated materials such as an abridgement of the National 
Language Policy, how to vote legal matters, health information and e\'en a diKument 
on statistics! The same translation principles are valid for each of these areas. 

There are a number of skills demanded of translators. Firstly and obviously a 
knowlj.\ige of the two languages is needed. Ideally a thorough knowledge of them 
is needcxJ so that not only can translators give ecjui\ alents of words and phrases and 
sentences, but also so that the\- know the two languages well enough to ha\c the 
iraaslation flow naturally on the le\ el of paragraphs and discourse*. For example, in 
Kunwinjku, a language .s|>>ken in Arnhem Land, the translator there reports that it is 
natural lor the main characters, the time and the place of the action to \yt stated at 
the beginning of a storv'. Some English stories intrc *uc c sonic of the main characters 
pan \\a\- through (he story and ma\ e\en end up by ^ . .ng the time at the end almost 
like an asicle. eg The day that it happened was a Wediiesday.'', . . . Ifone was translating 
such a storv into Kunwinjku. you would have to mention the day along with the place 
and the main characters at the Ix-ginning for the translation to flow naturallv. 

\Xhen there is u large gulf bet^^•een the cultures of the native speakers of the two 
languages, therefore alTecting the way they thinkand see the world, translation is much 
harder because this is also reflected in the language, lliis is pariicularK the case 
between Al>i)riginal languages and Hnglish. 

DEVELOPMENT OF TEAMWORK 

It is as difficult lor native English speakers to reach a le\el of nati\ e speaker ah^lit^ 
in an AI>original language as it is for traditional Al>origines to reach a native speaker 
fluency lew! in Hnglish. ( Howexer Hnglish is becoming better known.) Tlierefore our 
translation work has always been a team effort, with all members of the team bringing 
their streiigihs to make up the wholc^ in ciualifications. The S.LL members bring H\ 
translation tlx- strengths of a naii\c knowledge of Hnglish and access lo backgnamd 
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lilcralure u> help understand the meaning of the d(K ument to be translated. They alfK) 
have had training in translation principles and linguistics. On the uher hand Aboriginal 
translators bring to the translation iheir insider' kno\\ledge of their language and 
culture and the appropriate use of it in a variety of contexts Many iraditiom*' Aborigines 
have a natural abiiit\' in language and oftei. speak several Over the past four years we 
have moved towards a training program for Aboriginal translators and their non 
Aboriginal counier|")ans to strengthen the skills of each and enhance their 
coniplementarit\\ 
THE COURSES 

In CXtolx^r 198(i the first of six rcvent wtwrkshops for training Aboriginal and Islander 
translators was held in Danvin. Over the past two years five more were held in regional 
areas, including Maningrida in the Nonhern Territory-, Frnabella in South Australia, 
Yorke Island in the Torres Strait andjigalong in Western Au.stralia. A se\'enth is planned 
for Darwin next month. 

The approach to teaching has been to take notice of Aboriginal learning st>ies and 
facilitate ihem where possible, for example learning by doing, learning in context, using 
rejx^iiiion and modelling. Following is an example of learning by doing. .Se\eral 
Alioriginal languages do not have abstract nouns, whereas they are used frequently in 
English In one ca.se, as an introdiictor\ les.son. we ga\ e the students a lialch of English 
sentences containing ab.strad nouns, e g 

Tlie decision was made b\' the bo.ss. 

He has a tremendous niemorv'. 

A knowledge of German is required. 

His fear of the dark is vers' strong 

Without gi\ ing any instruction on what to do. we threw the students in at the deep 
end. TIka' g( )i int( > language gn )Ups to trv' and w ( )rk ( )ut h( )W u ) translate these sentences 
into their own languages in a way that would be clear and natural. Tlie\ found this 
challengiir ' and interesting and learnt a K rt by it. We w ere able t( ) draw ( )ut the translaiic >n 
principles mat applied at the end. 

However are coascious that the demands of translating require skills which as 
far as we know were not normally learned in traditional Aboriginal s<k iety. Translators 
needs to extend their critical thinking facilities and use them in new areas. They need 
to be continually anticipating their audience s reactions to the translation. They need 
to stand ba k from what they have di)ne and a.ssess it in terms of audience reaction 
and be prepared to rev ise it accordingly. Tliey may need to think of other possibilities 
for making the translation clearer. Tliey may have conveyed the correct meaning hut 
made their sentence t(H)C( triplicated so that the readers can't take it in. Ckkh.! translators 
would then rewrite the material possible using a number of shorter sentences. For 
example, not all langiuges have the same joining words, nor do they join sentences 
in all the .same way or in the .same order. If translators didn i think carefully aU)ut this, 
they might end up with a sentence like; 

John went fishing so jack went fishing 1(m), but they caught nothing, even fhouj^h 

they risheil all day with their stomachs rumbling from hunger all the time and their 

heads aching \ iciously from the hot sun. 



Translators would need to think carefUlly whether this sentence was tix) crowded 
and tcx) *heavy' for their audience. If so they would have to rewrite it, maybe something 
like the following: 

John went fishing so Jack went t(x). They fished all day, and all the time their stomachs 
rumbled from hunger and their heads ached viciously from the h(H sun. But they 
caught nothing. 

Here there are three sentences instead of one, and also rhe structure is less heaped 
up' — it is *l(X)sened' and made easier to understand. 

The>' also need to stand back and read the whole chunk of their translation to see 
whether the right ftxus is coming through. Sometimes a concept has to be translated 
which is not part of Aboriginal culture. A descriptive phrase or sentence may have to 
be used to convey that concept. In these tuses it is easy for the main fcKus to be lost. 
A sensitive translator will keep these things in balance. These things are not easily 
learned but as a result of the on site training and courses a growing number of Aboriginal 
translators arc develtiping some of these skills of discernment and critical eN^aluation 
in their translation work. 

We have found that our course are more eflfective when: 

1. the principles of translation were presented as the students needed them, as 
problems arose m the translating task. It was not as helpfiil learning principles in 
one session then applying them to the task in another 

2. the planned information load was comfortable 

3. the insiruai( )n was either given in the vernacular or, if in Hngli.sh, there were regular 
slots of time .set aside for discussion in the vernacular 

4. the English speaking translators weren't in overwhelming numbers in the same 
group receiving instruction, llie mosc helpfiil composition was when there was 
balance of Aboriginal translators and their while counterj')aris learning together. 

when the workshops were regional, th.ai is, the group was small and not 
representing Al^)rigines from greatly distant arenas. This meant that the languages 
were more similar in structure and therefore inore similar in how they handlcxi 
iran.slation. Also there is more likely to he a relational network between the groups 
for ea.se of interaction. 

6. there was the stimulation of some Al>original translators of other language groups 
involved. It gave a we together' feeling. However, having a session with only one 
language group in their home ierriior\' can be effective also - but these seem 
to work best if the white translator in the area is verv^ fluent and can teach lingui.stic 
and translation concej^ts in the vernacular, and also if an outside consultant comes 
in as a resource person and provides extra stimulation. But it is necessar\' to be 
flexible when courses are held on home lerritorv' eg .staff m:*v need to be prepared 
to .share inforMially in a home selling, rather than in a more formal setting. 

7. other AU)rigines of the communiry ( nc )t translators ) were invited to open sessi( mis 
to observe what was involved in translating, giving status to the translation work 
and giving others opj'K)nunity to understand the task. 
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a namral Abi>riginal ability in drama v^'as U5ed lo imrtKlucc teaching points. For 
example, when teaching figures of speech, similes were acted out to emphasise 
that the meaning was not often what it appeared to be. 

9. well chosen videos, films deciding fX'ople of other cultures involved in translating 
were shown. 

10, jXTSonal relationships between teac hers and students were gixxi. This ^kus more 
im|^)riani than the way the material was presented. 

Folhnving is an example from point H on how drama was used. In an intrixluctt)r\* 
lesson on similes and metaphors, several plates of cornflakes were put on a table. 
Students were then xskc^ to think of any kind of bird tht^ wished, eg brulga, chiK)k, 
lAvl, ibis, and then to uke turns at acting out how that bird would eat. bringing out 
any churacieristics thev' wisht\l. The class roared laughing as various members of the 
gn)up flew in flapping their w ings, quic k jerk\' assaults on the fiKxl, kx)ked all ariuind 
while they ate, scjuuwked and shriektxl and generally made a mess with the cornflakes 
flying e\ er^^vherc None ate much. At the end of the drama, the teacher explained ho^' 
there arc nian\ wa\ s of eating like a bird, but when we use that expression in English 
we onl\ haw in mind one wa\ a jX'rson might eat like a bird ie that he eats only a 
small amount So it is im|>>rtam that when a simile is translated from one language 
to ani)thcr that the audience understand the point Ix'ing made. This tc-aching point 
made much nn)re sease when ft)llowing on dircvtly fn)m ihe drama. 

Our courses wrrc less eflfccUve when: 

1 concepts were taught in a straight lecture srv ie 

2. too much infi)rmation was given at t>ne sitting 

3. infi)rmatii)n was related to the tusk in hand, eg the translation principle was 
taught ou\ of context 

4. workshops included people with a wide range of knowledge of Hnglish It was 
diflkult U) kniAV at what level to pilch the tcniching 

5. the pn)|>onii>n of native English speakers was large and they were \H)cal 

6. W()rkshi)ps included large groups from dixerse places lliere was time needed to 
gel ii) know one another Ixforc it becanx' and learning environment 

ImpHcatkms 

Tile implic at n mis of these i )bscr\'ant )ns are that we are nii >ving nn )re uan ards teac hing 
pei)ple H) translate through hands on experience. Tlie trainee translator attempts xn 
translate the text, then when pn)blems arise the necessarv skill is taught. Tliere is still 
a place for more fomalised instructitui. for example in the e\i>laining ^f the meaning 
and l'>uckgr()und of the English pa.ssage to he translated But rather than present them 
in straighi lecture fomi we are using \ ideo. film, plurtos, iiiaps or other visual aids as 
well as activities such as drama io enhance the learning, in cases where \ erl'>al leaching 
canniH be a\t)ided. we have found it helpful to break this up inn> 10 IS minutes chunks 
and allow linie for^dlst ussiijn and explanation iti the language before gt)ing on with 
the next teaching chunk, liisily we ha\ e fiRind it Ix'st to hold regie )nal workshops when 
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at all pc)ssible btvause the inspiration i>f learning with others ^tio arc translating in 
their languages is very impoitant. 

Finally, we must stress we still have kxs to learn about iliis whole area. That is the 
reason why ex^erv- W(jrkshop we have so far held has been unique — as we attempt 
to learn fri)m the lajk M)rkshop and impnAe the next. 
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LEFT OR RIGHT BRAIN: IS THERE A 
NEUROLOGICAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO TRADITIONAL ABORIGINAL 

LEARNING STYLES? ^' Barbara Say^-n 

Introduction 

One day I vv-as discussing with one of my Aboriginal friends the differences between 
'Wesicm^ and Al»rixinal' Wi>rld vievv^ we were planning to write a paper together When 
I explained some of the wa>^ Westerners think she exclaimed in amazement, *f>o you 
really think like ihat?\ It was gtxxJ to understand each other better because what we 
know, how we know it and why we beliexe it are ver>' different in the twx) cultures. 

The purpose of this paper is to kK)k at ihese differences from one perspective that 
of the organisation of the human brain and the very different wa)^* of thinking used 
by each hemisphere in it, 
THE LEFT-RIGHT BRAIN MODEL 

In the paM twenty years, the description of the brain's activii>' in terms of right 
hemisphere and left hemisphere has become well known. From medical records of 
people suffering brain damage, it was observed that lovs of s|x-ec'h capabilit\' cKcurred 
more frequently when damage was lo the left hemispliere than it did w+ien the damage 
wustt)ihe right hemisphere 

Kxtcnsive rese;irch has sific* been done, espcvially on patients w+io have had the 
corpus callosum, the linking nerve connection between ihe two hemispheres. se\ ered 
in cases of intractible epilepsy. Experiments with these split brain* patients have shown 
ihai the left hemisphere perceives in a different way from the right one, and each 
hemisphere prcxesses data in its o^ii way. When the corpus cx)ll(xsum is intaci, 
information is passed ac ross this link and unified : thus a {X?rson is mn normally aware 
thai different pans of his brain may be fiinctioning differently. 

There is disagreement among researchers as to how distinci the two hemispheres 
are in their functions, and much is still not known about individual variation in brain 
organisation, it is impt)rtani to remember that no brain activity- is completely centred 
in one hemisphere but that one hemisphere has primarv* control and whatever 
contribution the opposite hemisphere may make is secondary, or minor* or perhaps 
that ii is CRide, weak, or even itihibited or suppressed by the role played by the primar\' 
hemisphere in liie action or fiinction in question' (Tliompson 1984:101 ). 

I became interested in the relationship between the left and right brain while 
auending language learning seminars given by Tom and lknt\' Brevi^ster in 19H^ One 
of their insights was that successful language learning is a right brain aciiviry Ixvausc 
it is a social rather than an academic ancJ anal>iical activii\ . (See Brewster and Brewster 
19H1 ). It is the experience of many people that ihe>' have learned a lot about another 
language without bcMng able to speak it; this is left mode learning. There are others 
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who speak a language acxurately without being able to explain anything ab(3Ut the 
grammar; these are rig^t mode learners. In language learning, one or the (Xher of these 
modes of learning is usually lo the fore. Many "Westerners' or "Whites' learn languages 
mostly by the left mcxle and as a result don't usually become really fluent. On the ixher 
hand, many of my Aboriginal friends speak a number of languages well and have never 
analysed a single word. The Brewsters also pointed out that most of us in western 
cultures are dominated by the learning style of the left bmin and therefore find any 
tight brain activities difficult, particularly in adulihixKl. My ob.ser^'ation of Aboriginal 
people I know shows that many of them are dominated by right mode thinking and 
as a result find left nxxle activities more difficult. 

During the seminars the Brewsters quoted and used examples ftx)m a bcx)k by Bcnty^ 
Edwards, Drawing on the Right Side of the Brain\ Edwards cites evidence from 
neurol()gic-al work with \split brain^ patients and states; *Wc now know that despite our 
normal fcH?lings that we are one person a single being our braias are double, each half 
with its own way ()f knowing, its own way of perceiving external reality . In a manner 
of speaking, each of as has two minds, two consc iences, mediated and integrated by 
the connecting enable of nerve fibres between the hemisphere's* ( 1979:31 ). 

Edwards also gives some interesting descriptions about the way the two halves of 
the brain function ( 1979:32); 

Sometimes they cooperate, each half taking on the particular pan of the task that 
is suited to its mcxJe of information prcKessing. At (Hher times the hemispheres can 
work singly, with one half on and the ixher half more or less off. It seems also 
that the hemispheres may also conflict, one half attempting to do what the other 
half knows* it can do better Furthermore, it may be that each hemisphere has a 
way of keeping knowledge from the other hemisphere. It may be, as the saying goes, 
that the right hand truly does not know what the left hand is doing. 
Edwards relates these descriptions of the brain hemispheres lo the priKess of learninv; 
how to draw. She explains that it is the right hemisphere that needs to process (he 
information for a person to be able to fx^rceive an objcxt in a manner that allows its 
accurate repnKluction. The left hemisphere's mode of knowing what to draw seems 
to interfere with the visual perception needed to draw well. The left mode imposes 
symbolic and verbal input with disa.strous results. Thai is. il knows' the symbol for 
drawing a particular objcvt and is impatient with the right mcxle s slow, deliberate 
observation. It tries to speed up the drawing priKcss by imposing the more symbolic 
form. 

I followed Edwards instruction for making the shift from the left mode to the right 
mode in drawing. These instructions include drawing reverse images, copying line 
drawings upside down, and drawing behind your back while carefully observing an 
object such as \ou own liand. As i did these exercises, I was amazed at the depth of 
perspective and the detail I could see as I made the shift, i also ex|XTience a sense 
of iimclc-s.sness as I became engrossed in my drawing. To give an idea of the results 
that can be obtained, which Edwards links to the shift from left to right brain aaivity. 
I haw included my own initial drawing of my hand, then the hand drawn a few clays 
later, after following the instructions Although the latter hand drawing is in a more 
complex position, there is an obvious difference in the cjualit>' of the two draw ings. 
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THE LEFT RIGHT BRAIN MODEL AND ABORIGINAL LEARNING STYLES 

My above related experience in drawing, added to my previous experiences in 
language learning, increased my interest in the thei)ry of left brain and right brain 
differences. Edwards b<X)k includes a table comparing the characteristics of left and 
right brain activities. As I read these comparisons, I found they related to ancnher area 
of my experience, that of living and working with Aboriginal people, primarily the >X ik 
Mungkan people t)f Aurukun, Ncmh Queensland. Edwards' table of comparisons is 
reproduced bel<iw. I will !cH)k at the comparisons (two of which I have mixlificxl) in 
terms of the differences in Aboriginal and western ways of knowing and wa>^ i )f learning, 
illustrating with examples from my own or others' experiences and citing linguistic 
and other findings regarding Aboriginal learning sty les. 



A Comparison of U*ft M^kIc 
LMODK 

Verbal: I sing wukIs to runic clc*^ rilx*. 
define 

Analyt:c: Figurin^ things oui step hy step 
and pan by part. 

Symbolk:: rsiny? a symlx>l to stand ft)r' 
something. For example, the tirjwa (urm 
stands for c^e*. the sign + stands tor 
the process of addition. 

Abstract: Taking out a small bit of 
information and using it to represetit the 
whole thing 

Temporal: Keeping track of time, 
sc*quencing one thing after another: Doing 
first thitigs first, secoml thing scvond. etc 



and Right Mode Characteristics 
R MODK 

Nonverbal: Awareness of things, but minimal 
conncMion with words. 

Synthetic: Putting things together u » form 
wholes. 

Qxwrcte: Relating to things as arc, at the 
present moment 



Anakigic: String likeucsscrs btween things, 
understanding mcHaphoric relationshij^s 

Non temporal: NX ithoui a sc nst* of time 
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LMOI^E 

Rjtkxial: Dniwing conclusitMis l>ased on 
*reaM)n and facts'. 

Digital: Using numbers as in couniing. 



Logical: Dmwing aHidasions based on 
logic: (MIC- thing folliming anochcT in logical 
order - for example, a mathematical 
theorem or a well stalcxl argument. 

Uficar-.Thinking in terms of linkcxi idcus, 
one thought dircxily folkwing another, 
often leading to a convergent conelusion. 



R MOIjF. 

Non-ratioful: Not requiring a basis of rcmson 
or fac^s; willingness to suspend judgement. 

Spatial: Seeing ^\tiere things are in relatk>n to 
(Xher things, and hew pans go together to 
form a wht)le. 

Intuitive: Making leaps of insight, often bascxl 
incomplete patterns, hunches, feelings, or 
visual images. 

Huttstic: Seeing whole things all at once; jx-r 
ceiving the overall patterns and stniciures, 
often Icmding to divergent eoneluskms. 



1 . VERBAL \^ NONVERBAL 

V(/hile trying to help a small Wik Mungkan child put on a pair of sandal.s, I was 
continually verbalising instructions to her Her i,randmother protestcxl, insisting 
that .she was just a child' and that it wus useless telling her wtiat to do. She was 
kon thaa' way yippak ear mouth bad still' which means unable to learn . Young 
people may be referred to this way even up to the age of puberty when ihe\ are 
expecic\l to take learning seriously as in initiation, 

Aboriginal learning style has been well document^-d by Harris ( 19H0) and Christie 
( 1984 ). Aboriginal children learn by observation and trial and error copying. The child 
learns if and when he wants to, without coercion. This lc*aming .style, in which the 
child is aware, often keenly so, of all that is going on, is not accompanied by verbalisation 
by the adult being obscrvt»d, and frequently the learner asks no questions. Graham 
( 1980 ) and Harris ( 19H4 ) biKh make repeated statements of the need to teach Aboriginal 
children to verbalise if tht^* are to succeed in western education. My experience with 
Wik Mungkan adults has shown that much the same .style is still used- 

A woman I was helping to make a dress brought it back to me for fitting. It needed 
some alterations which I helpc^d her prepare to make — but instead of taking it home 
and doing the alteniiions she threw the dre.ss in the bin on the way out. 

The teenage boys did the . .ime thing with wxHKlwork at the Trade Sch(H)l as mhmi 
as they made a mistake. The teacher and I were equally suq^riised by these actions, 
but at that time we were not av^are of the traditional way of learning. We didn't know 
that a person would make an ikem up to when he marred it and then lx?gin again on 
a nt*w one until he could perfect it in one go. Tliere was no place for practicing or 
patching up on the way. It was a long time before I underst(K)d the woman s acti.Mis. 
She had marred the dress and needed to stan again. 

I heard recently of an Aboriginal man who had carefully obserwd the pikn of a small 
plane One day. to the pilot s surj^rise, the man icK)k the plane and flew it himself 
On a less dramatic sc*ale, learning to drive a Jiicle or learning to run an outboard 
motor, or e\en use the duplicator are all done the same way. 
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The problem wiih learning this way is that all the contingencies may not have been 
observed such as how to change from one fuel tank to another when flying a plane. 
Oral instruction can handle this sort of information. For example, If the left fuel tank 
g«Hs low, s-witch it (wer to the right one like thts\ 

2. ANALYTIC VS SYNTHETIC 

An Aboriginal man in the Western Dcxn was ill and had vsrandered away from 
the camp and become lost. He was of the kangarcx) totem. Others in the community 
were told ntx to shoot kangar(X)S xs a could be our bnxher'. 
The Aboriginal system of totems is a synthetic view of the world. The traditional 
Aboriginal sees unity or .synthesis in the totem, of which he is just one of the 
representations. Other representations are the animal, the sacTed site, the songs and 
bcxly painting asMKiated with the ceremony There Aboriginal does not question how 
this can be true; he accepts what he has been taught such as that there is a syntheses' 
or unity' of things even animate and inanimate. He performs the ceremonies the 
traditional way because that's the way we do it\ He does ncH analyse what he has been 
told, nor d(K»s he attempt to miionalise his beliefs. Many times when I was told that s 
the way we do it' 1 thought pei>ple were not telling me the real' reason. It t(K)k me 
a long time to rc-alise that such a statement was a real rea.son. The way things are' 
does not need analysis, pr(X)f or comment. 

In some Aboriginal myths the language shews that the man and the animals are seen 
as the same. For example, complex subjects are used such as the man, the flying fox 
he . / The storyline Is lost for the westerner when this type of construction cxxurs, 
as in Wik Mungkan. Graber ( 1987:210 211 ) has an example of the .same phenomenon 
in Kriol, a rcxent contact language. 

3. SYMBOUC VS CONCRETE 

Aboriginal art is considered by westerners to be symbolic. However, the 
Aboriginal artist describes his work in such .statements aS: The circles are 

^ the dots are '. While these metaphorical statements c^an 

reflect symbolic relationships, in the Ab<)riginal mind there i.^ also a sense in which 
these symbols are undersKxxl not just as representations but as the actual things 
ihemselves Fherefore, his art is concrete as it relates to things as they are'. Thi)ugh 
this concrete' view is not underst(K>d by most westerners, yet it is akin to the 
viewpoint of tho.se in churches where the bread and wine of communion or mass 
are iKHic^ved to Ixvome the actual body and blcxxJ of Christ. For other Christians, 
the bread and wine are only symlM)ls of the b(xl>' and bkxKl. (See Bain 1979:259 
287 for a detailed discussion of unit) ' in Alx)riginal thought ). 

4. ABSTRACT VSCONCRETP^ 

IcallrJout toachildtiking my bike. Don't take my bike. Taking bikes is wrong*. 
Instantly an Al>original v^oman called to the child, Don i take Barbara's bike; she 
gets mad\ 



' In Uiis M.\ii<Hi I h:iv' ».hoscMi (o ».t»n^paro AlvstracJ and CniuKic IUtc I have lakfti Ahstrad to mean a 
more general pruu i| \' exirjLied fruni an e\enc and (jHiertie «<» appK Co a real life e\ent 
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The young Aboriginal twins would mx go with their mother Her vertxil attempts 
to persuade them failed. Then their uncle covered himself with a sail and 
approached the twins. They ran to their mother screaming ghost, ghost!\ His 
concrete and frightening approached worked very well. 

Both of these examples illusmite concTete approaches to problems. My response to 
the 'borrowing' of my bike was a typical westem one using abstract moral principles. 
I had taken one incident and related it to ^taking' bikes in general. The Aboriginal woman 
perceived the same situation in terms of thatt panicular incident alone. She assumed 
taking by bike woukl make me angry so warned the child appropriately. Abstract 
thinking allows for generalisations like my one about 'taking bikes . Concrete thinking 
is tied to the actual incident which makes it difficult to generalise. In the second 
example, the realness' of the ghost' was more effeaive than verbal ai^juments or threats. 

A TEMPORAL VSNON TEMPORAL 

A staff member was concerned thai the church bell had noi rung for the service 
one damp overcusi morning. When she couldn't find anyone to ring it, she did 
it herself After waiting impatiently for the people to come, she went ahead and 
started the service. The pecple were upset, and wondered why she staned without 
them. Of course everyone would sleep late on such a dark morning and the service 
would just start later. They would have rung the bell when they were ready; that 
was no problem. 

When I am working alone, I as a westerner keep time and live by the clock. When 
I am working with Abinigina> people I try to be more flexible. Because Aboriginal 
pei^ple place little value on time, many westerners with whom they interact become 
frustrated. In Aboriginal cukure, actually doing the thing, such as the church service, 
is far more important than doing it at a particular time. Aboriginal ople often do 
not kno*v how to interpret a white person's rush to do things and may link it with 
being greed> * or seeking monetary reward. 

0. REASONING FROM POSSIBIUTY VS REASONING FROM FACP 

An Aboriginal man was uking a vehicle over the river for caiile work. The white 
mechanic said to him, If the oil is low, pour some more in\ The Aboriginal man 
look this as a statement of fact: The oil Is low. Pour more in\ He did what he 
thought he as told to do daily for a few days, seemingly without question, until 
the oil was used up and then came back to the very surprised mechanic for more 
oil. This Aboriginal man learned to understand this kind of instruction later on. 
The problem here is twofold. One problem is that of a very different worid vie\v\ 

particularly about the things that could happen in the future. The other problem is 

a linguistic one 

Aboriginal pc'opic talk about what they are going to do in terms of facts - and ihc^ 
need to know that it is a fact They also reason from things they believe are facts. But 
which others might not — such as myths. They also talk about things that have happened 



• I \\j\v thoscn Ui tonipart' reasoning from |X)sslhiljry wrsus Reasoning from fail' Jwausc i Jx-lit-vv ihis 
best drHTilxN tin- dirtVrrni bcrvwen western and Aboriginal thinking pnit esses. 
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or might happen from revelation such as dreams. And dreams are a major source for 
rt;a5oning. Fourmcmthsof li%4ngwithtwoWik Mungkan womenat awcxkshop in Papua 
New Guinea in 1970 taught me the importance of dreams. 

Westerners seldom take dreams seriously and so discxxint a valid source ot /\lx)riginal 
knowledge. As well as this, westerners do something that many Wik Mungkan pei^le 
find hard to understand. They reason from mere ideas. This is why the mechanic and 
the Aboriginal man had such a problem talking about putting oil in t!ie engine. 

Firstly, the mechanic gjivc an instruction assuming something needed to be checked 
before any action was taken but he didn't say it. He had two ideas in his head. 1, May^be 
the oil would be okay. 2. Maybe the oil would be low. But he didn't know which the 
Aboriginal man would find when he loi^ked. The second problem was that he only 
gave one of the two akemaiives. What the Aboriginal man needed to do was to look 
so that he could decide which alternative to aa on. What he did should have been 
based on what he found out when checking out the two ideas or possibilities. 

However, the man dkl the only thing he knew to do. He toc^k the one thing that 
wiLs said and assumed it was a fact and then he did what he understocxl was a dirtxt 
instruction. He misinterpreted what was said as The oil is kw pour st>me in\ 

Once Aboriginal people understand how we westerners reason and many do thev' 

often bonow the English word if and use it to introduce a fiiture conditional: If 

then \ The Wik Mungkan language does have a form that c^an be used for fiiture 

cc)nditionals, but past conditionals are more often used becar^se thev' are based on 
known facts. The following are t^\c) examples taken from Wik Mungkan texts: 

Had he come. I d have gone. 

Had the>^ been husband and wife. I d ha\e killed the man and kept the woman as 
my wife. 

Both of these conditional sentences imply facts kncmn to the speaker. The first 
implies he didn't come that s why 1 didn't go. In the second the implication is the 
the two were not husband and wife st) he couldn't kill the husband. 

The difference between reasoning from fac^s with implications and reasoning from 
ideas where nothing is implied is a major one. The misunderstanding of the second 
t\pe of conditional has caused many communication breakdowns bet\veen Aboriginal 
and white people, 

I have tried various ways to presenting the ncxhing implied conditional statements 
in Wik Mungkan. including such a ftill statement as , \Ma\t>e he will come, mav'b-* he 
won t come. ( If) he comes, I will go. ( If) he d(X?sn*t come, I won t go/ This statcnv-nt 
can be understcxxl as a conditional by the more s .phisticated and educated, but it 
,still causes problems for txhers. 

7. DIGITAIAS SPATIAL 

When an Aboriginal sicKkman asked me to hu> him a pair of b(x>ts in Oirns, 
I asked for his size. He didn t know what shoe sizes were st) he couldn't tell me 
Another Aboriginal could have bought the man the right size b(K)ts without any 
pryb|ern, bui I couldn t 
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The same Aboriginal scockman was repotting some missing canle. When asked 
how many, he responded 'Maybe twenty, maybe two hundred . This man didn't 
think in terms of numbers but was able to tell which cattle were missing and give 
fjrrher details a white stockman couldn't — which was very helpful in the situation. 

Ab(3riginal pet^le shop with great success by using spatial perception, rather than 
memorising number sizes. I was given a dress by an Aboriginal friend wtio had looked 
ui the dress and related it to her knowledge of what I lcx)ked like. She didn't know 
or care about my size' but the dress fined perfecily. 

As the example about canle illustrates, in traditional Aboriginal culture, items were 
seen individually, a unique entities, and therefore generalisations were not c^ily made. 
The intrcxluclion of mass produced items has enabled some Abcmginal people to 
generalise about, for example, boxes of matches or packets of tea. Once this is done, 
numbers can be abstracied and the concept of numbering understocxl (see Sayers 1982 
and 19H3). 

Pam Harris ( 1980) and May Laughren ( 1978) have dtxumenied the Aboriginal child's 
^ uperic)rit>^ in handling directional and spatial material at an early age- These skills can 
be used in an Aboriginal community to show how clever a child is in much the same 
way as a European child's skill in counting is ased. Graham (1984) also cwefiilly 
dcxuments the Aboriginal child's skills In meaningful classlfic^ation and extensive 
understanding c)f spatial relationships. 

8. LOGICAL VS INTUITIVE 

The hospital window was broken and I wondered who had done it. A passer 
by kx)ked at the window and not only told me which child had broken it, but 
also that he had been ninning v.+ien he threw the rcx'k. It was interesting to me 
that the women always examined a new baby's feet and were very quick to point 
out likenesses to family members. On one occasion they used this method to 
establish a child's paternity. 

I stopped to kx>k at a snake track across the road. *Where did the snake go?' 
I asked. That way was the response. How do you know?' The ans^wer was, See, 
see*. 

The Aboriginal s perceptual skills are well recognised, particularly in tracking when 
it appears he gets his clues from incomplete panems. He does not explain how he 
knows by logical deduction but simply by telling the observer to *kx)k\ I can 1(X)k' 
but I don't recognise what I'm supj'H)sed to see. 

There are examples fnm linguistics which show the minimal use of logical 
connection in Aboriginal languages (Hudson 1970, Marsh 1970, Sayers 1976, 1986). 
Argumentation is often by a statement of fact followed by observations about it or 
ci)mmcnts U|X)n it. No oven conclusion is given. The observations about the statement 
are frequently given in the form of binary statements or the opposition of one idea 
with another such as the following |X)sitive/ negative ones: It s not big; it's very smair 
or It s not onK for one; ihe\* share it with everybody . Logical conjunctions are not 
just absent, there is no place in such constmctions for them, lx)gic^al conjunctions may 
string U)geiher a whole series of points rather than just opposing two. 
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9. UNEARVSHOUSnC 

A man looked at a tree, said it had water in it, chopped into it and the water 
ran out. His explanation as to how he kne^' water was there was lxx>k and see\ 
A young man tried the same procedure on another tree without sucress. The older 
man simply explained again by 1(x>k and see* which in western terms would mean 
learn by observation'. 

I would have had the same problem as the Aboriginal young man in this example, 
cited in Hutiar ( 1977:24). I don't know how the older man knew there was water in 
one tree but mx in another. 1 would have needed a logical explanation with specific 
signs to observe wtiich would lead me step by step to the conclusion a kind of cause 
and effect chain. But the experienced Aboriginal man saw the situation in a holistic 
way, recognising the overall picture and coming to the right conclusion. Many of as 
non Aborigines have been amazed by such perceptual skills. Hcwever, in driving a car, 
and in many (Xher areas of daily life we all operate on the basis of perception. For 
example, I don't need to understand anything about physics to know when to turn 
the wheel lake my foot off the accelerator or apply the brakes when turning into a 
narrcw drive And I can quickly adjust from one size car to ancxher. A logical or linear 
thinking approach to learning many such skills would be counter prtxluctive and 
lllogicar. 

Many more examples, bcxh personal and from the literature, could be given of the 
differences in Aboriginal and western learning st)ies. My point is to relate Aboriginal 
styles of thinking and learning to the hemisphere view of the brain. It seems clear to 
me that Aboriginal people use predominantly right mode thinking. This in no way 
implies any lack of intelligence. Bcxh hemispheres of the brain are capable of 
marvellous things, but the right hemisphere is n(X under verv' g(Kxl verbal control and 
is m)t used for making logical propositions' ( Edwards 19"^9:36). 

RIGHT MODE THINKING AND COGNITIVE RESEARCH 

LLK)king at the chart Edwards has provided and relating the features of thinking of 
each m(xle to what some psych()k)gists say, it seems to me that the features of the 
left mode characterise what is usually called by p.sych()k)gists the Formal Operational 
m(xle of cognition. The features of the right mode of thinking relate much more to 
the Concrete Operatk)nal mcxJe as well as to M>me aspcvts of Pre Operational thought. 

The basis for reasoning in traditional Aboriginal culture .stems from his world view 
and his dependence on known and experienced facts. Tlie traditional AhH)riginal person 
had little need to use operational thought, or the left mcxle of thinking. This does mn 
mean that he was unable to develop it, but it says that his backgrouncJ simply did ncx 
require it. To achieve the shift to the left mode the Aboriginal has to stop relying on 
perception, known and experienced facts and revelation as the only bases for reasoning 
Once he is able to do this, he can reason from facts and from ideas as well In this 
way left mode thinking, or formal operational thought, can Ix usc\l. Many Aboriginal 
people have become left nKxle thinkers and use this mode when appropriate. 
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AREAS NEEDING FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

As 1 have struggled to shift into the right mode of thinking so that my perceptual 
skills are increased and 1 sec well enough to draw well, I wonder wht c^an be 
done to help Aboriginal people develop skills associated with left mode thinking. 

A number of ideas come to mind. The first is teaching to hypotfiesise from real life 
experiences in preference to a formal classrcx)m situation which may not be perceived 
as rear. For example, the experience of the outboard motor running out of hael t<xlay, 
or some other real experience the people have had and the problems it caused, could 
be talked about in terms of how it could have been avoided. Then questions could 
be developed to talk about the possibility of the same thing happening tomorrow. From 
one real life event many other situations could be talked about the same way. The 
ideas expressed in conditional sentences need to be talked about until it is clear they 
are just ideas and not facTs. For example, when I say, 'If 1 go to Caims next week . 
I need to make it clear that I might go and I might not and that I don't know yei. It 
is only after this is clear that I can move on to the alternatives I want to offer if 1 go. 

Another arcm I feel needs c^efiil examination is the language used to a child by 
the mother or other child caretaker in the early days of the child's development both 
before he learns to speak and as he does. I believe some significant differences would 
emerge when, for example, comparing the language used by a white/westemer mother 
to her child and an Aboriginal mother to hers. 

Immediately comes to mind my hearing an Aboriginal grandmother giving a small 
child detailed instructions about what to call various relatives and what tht7 would 
call her As well, the grandmother outlined obligations and appropriate behaviour for 
the child to take. This kind of information is passed on to the child over and over again 
until she knows who is who and how she is expected to behave. 

'n c<)ntrast lo this, in my family, I have observed the young mothen^ giving a lot 
of verbal instruction to their children but it's been quite different. It usually includes 
reasons why the child should behave the way the mother wants. For example, If you 
go outside without your shoes you 11 get a cold'. 1f you want me to take you shopping 
this aftern(K)n. pick up your toys'. Why don't you go out lo Grandma in the kitchen. 
She might have something for you . 

Some detailed diar^ ' studies of real Aboriginal situations would be very helpfiil. As 
well as learning how to talk, the child learns what is appropriate to say. The Aboriginal 
child learns about kin, the white child lo question everything, 'Why, Mummy, v^hy?'. 

My hypothesis is that many white children are bom into an environment where left 
mtxle thinking is uscxl in interaction with them long before they can use that son of 
language themselves. ! continue to hypothesise that many Aboriginal children are born 
into an environment where primai> focus is on who s who' and how to behave in a 
real life .situation, not a hypothetical one 
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WHOSE IDEOLOGY?: ADULT 
ABORIGINAL ATTITUDES TO 
EDUCATION ON THE CARNARVON 
ABORIGINAL RESERVE 



by Sherry Sagf^ 
Dennis Gray 



Since 1972 successive Federal Governments have pursued the policies of self- 
determination or self management in Aboriginal affairs, implicit in these policies has 
been an ideological cx)mmitment to the notion of increased Aboriginal autonomy. 
These policies reflect aspirations in Aboriginal communities. However, quite apait from 
the ambivalence in the wider community, the policies neglect difference both within 
the non Aboriginal bureaucratic structures concerned with Aboriginal afibirs and in 
Aboriginal groups themselves. To the extent they influence action, idealqgic^al 
differences in this area have implic^ations for the establishment of sustainable 
auton()mt)us Aboriginal institutions. Ideologies are often in conflict with social 
structural realities. In particular, the policy of self management disregards the 
dependence of Aboriginal groups on wider, non Aboriginal scKio economic structures. 

The literature on Aborigines has highlighted a cx:)ntinuity of traditional values and 
idealogies in coniempc^rary life (Kolig 1977; Tonkinson 1970, 1974), In addition, non 
Aboriginal elements have been incorporated into the traditional ideolc)gicaI domain 
(Tonkinson 1974). Despite this syncretism, however, there is evidence from many 
communities of a clear separation of blackfella' and whiiefella' domains, with the 
former being largely concemed with the maintenance and revival of Aboriginal Law 
( Akerman 1979, Gray 1977, Sackett 1978, Tonkinson 1978, 1982), On the cxher hand, 
there has been a perceived reluctance by Abt)rigines to assume responsibility for the 
whiiefella^ domain. This has been presented as a maK)r difficulty for the implementation 
of the Government's self management policy 

The conflict of ideology between Aboriginal and non Aboriginal people, and even 
within Alioriginal communities has implications for Aboriginal education. 
Complications arise especially in those communities where contact with non Aboriginal 
people is unavoidable. Unlike remote Aboriginal communities. The Carnarvon Reserve 
Mob was not able to go it alone' as their physical proximity to a major rural town made 
them more vulnerable to the implicitly assimilationalist policies of various government 
departments. Tliis paper examines the issue of conflicting ideas about education in 
the context of the Carnarvon Reserve Mob's attempt to improve educational 
opportunities for iheir children. 
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CARNARVON RESERVE 

The tcTwn of Carnarvon is lot^ited on the coast of Western Australia one thousand 
kilometres north of Penh. It has a population of approximately 7,500 people of whom 
1,500 are Aborigines. The wider Aboriginal population of Carnarvon and the distinct 
groupings within it have been described by Dagmar (1978a, 1978b, 1983 4). The 
Carnarvon Ahtwiginal Reserve was Ux-ated about three kilometres to the east of the 
town on the banks of the Gascoyne river The Carnarvon Reserve Mob was made up 
of about three hundred individuals of whom at any one time af^roximately one 
hundred and fifty were in residence on the Reserve itself. The remainder could be found 
either working on pastoral stations to the north and east or visiting relatives in towns 
such as Onslow and Meekatharra. 

The Reserv e people were the most culturally cx)nservativc of the Aborigines residing 
in Camarvt)n. Many had only moved permanently to the town from the stations 
following the awarding of equal wages in the pastoral industry in the late 1960's. 
AlthougJ. their ancesicxs had been in contact with Eurtipeans for about one hundred 
years and economically they were dependent upon the pastoral industry, the Reserve 
Mob had retained some key elements of Aboriginal traditions (Gray 1976, 1978, 1979). 
As a community they had struggled b«h to maintain a more or less separate Abt)riginal 
identity and to improve their standard of living. 

ATTITUDES TO EDUCATION 

Among the aduks on the Reserve there existed a variety' of attitudes to formal 
education which cut across all .sections of tlie Mob. Many of the older (Teople who 
themselves had no formal education were often the most v(Kal in enjoining the children 
to attend st h(x)l. Although believing that education could lead to material rewards and 
sutus within the wider community, their awareness of educational processes within 
the sth<x)l system and the mechanisms of scxial mobility was rather limited. Among 
some of these older people and the middle aged initialed men, there was also the 
view that the sch<x)ls should impart some knowledge of Aboriginal culture. There was 
a precedent for this in that two of the men had taught children in the Special Proicx^s 
Class at Carnarvon High SchtK)l to make traditional artefacts. This was viewed as a small 
step in the right direction. However, the way in which other cultural elements might 
be integrated into the curriculum had not been thought out except in the vaguest of 
terms. It was jx-oplc partisan to these views who censured some of the younger people 
who had accepted the values and beliefs acquired through the education system and 
who had drifted away from the Mob. 

Others within the Mob acknowledged the importance of education within ihc wider 
.s(Kiet>- but also recognised that there were factors other than educatit)n involvt%l in 
getting on" in the world. These people having gained little material benefit from their 
own education believed that formal sclHX)ling was largely a waste of time. This attitude 
was reinforced by two factors; the general lack of employment opp<5nunities and the 
minimal educational requirements fur what was regarded as the m<xst prestigious fomi 
of employment station w( yrk. Parents rc^.()gni.sed that there was a need for their children 
to acquire some basic educ-ation but the attitude that they them.selvcs had sur\ ived 
with no more than a minimum \vxs often pas.sed on to the children. 
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Anochcr set of auiliides cut ac ross those described above. Some of the children had 
commined minor acts of v^andalism and theft. These acts often cKx urred w+iile the 
children were pla>ing truant and, for the parent or thcxse rc^Misible for the children, 
uccusioned negative inieraciions with the police and officers of the Departments of 
Educ'ation and Community WelEire (as it then was). To the Reserve people the 
children s behaviour in itself was of liitle more than nuisance value as, for example, 
when the public telephone on the Reserve was broken, Under these circumstances, 
as the behaviour was regarded negat ively by the wider stx iet>\ it was deemtxl thai sc hcx)l 
was the most appri)priate scnting to discipline the children. Thus the people attempted 
to ensure the children's rc*gular attendance at school to minimise pressures from 
officialdom. In this respect, there are important parallels with the situation at Jigalong 
describcxl by Tonkinson ( 1982). 

Furthermore, in conversation with govemmeni officials, many of the Reserve people 
expressc*d more |X)sitive attitudc*s towards formal educ^ation than the>- actually held. 
This was for two reasons. Some told officials what they knew' the officials wanted to 
hear in order to hasten their departure. Others, believing that generally non Aborigines 
value education, expressed similar views to gain and maintain friendly relations with 
those people. 

Among the younger children there was enthusiasm fi>r the nc^ experience of scIkkjI. 
However, as they grew older this enthusiasm dwindkxl. The stress on punctualii>' and 
the standard of disc ipline enforced at the schcx)! stcxxJ in stark contrast to the permissix e 
attitudes (by European standards) of the parents. The curriculum also had little 
relevance to the children s c*\eryday Hfe. Additionally the Reserve children were much 
less di\x )rced from the life of adults than were the n( m Aboriginal children, Consquenily, 
while not generally as advanced academiciilly as their classmates, the Rescrxe children 
were more .soc ially mature To some extent this alienates! them from the other cliildren 
and from the s<. h(K>l itself Tliis trend was exacerbated by the racism exhibited b\' non 
Aboriginal children. In the lower sc hool grades it was common to see Aboriginal and 
non Aboriginal children playing together but as thc\ grew older the non Abt)riginal 
children adopted the racist attitudes common in the town and increasingly shunned 
their Aboriginal classmates. Tliesc factors manifested themselves in a high taiancy rate 
among the Resc-rv c children, Tliis is not t( ) say, however, that the Reserve children were 
adverse to xhxA and education per se , VXtiile playing truant, many of the children 
attended the kindergarten classes w hich were held in the Reserve hall and were keen 
to participaic in the activities in that less formally structured setting. Tlijs placed the 
kindergarten staff in an awk-ward position. Tliev did noi wish to appear to be 
encouraging such attendance ' \i\ telt that they should atien^pt to cater for the truants. 

Despite the ambivalence and diversity of attitudes towards education, it is j>os.sible 
to state that generally the Reserve people belie\ed that an elementarv education was 
nece.ssar\' for tlK-ir children. In addition some felt that .sch(K)ls should impart some 
knowledge of Al>original culture to the children though few had attempted to clarify 
the means by wiiich this could or .should be done, 
THE RESERVE SC:H(X)L 

Tile establishment of an Al^)riginal scIkk)! on the Carnarvon Reserve in 19" did 
not ot'cur in an historical \acuuni. In the preceding ten yc:irs or so, a succesNion of 
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Alx)riRinal organizaiions had concerned themselves wiih the education of the Reserv e 
children. Tlie atiivities of these organisations included homework classes «)n the 
Reserve and. in 1966. the establishment t)f a kindergarten. Ihe kindeiKarten was 
extremely successftil. B\' the mid 1970's it had expanded to alst) cater for non Reserve 
children. \)buined funds for a new building off the Reserve, and was mainuining an 
annexe on the Reserve During this same periixl. an organisation of the Reserve people 
also oMicemed ii.self with nutters pertaining to education. Ai its meetings discission 
often centred on the pit)blem of truancy and some minor aaion was uken lo alleviate 
this. 

Also pertinent to the establishment of the .schtx)l was .spomdic debate among .st)me 
older memlx-rs of the Mob about bnxider educational concerns. This centred on the 
maintenance of Aboriginal tniditions the Law. Both sidt»s in this debate started (rom 
the premise that the Law was impt)rtant. On one side, however, were those who believed 
that the \oung [X'ople were cheek>'' and unwt)rthy and .shtmid be left to go their own 
way. Otuhe other were tht»se who believed that the people must take ptwitive action 
to teach and guide the young and saw the .schiK)ls as a |x<ential vehicle for this 

In late \^Pb truanc> among the children becoming an increasing prt)blem for b^Hh 
the staff at Ka.M Carnarvon l*rimary Si Ikx)! and the children's parents. The headma.ster 
at the s».htH)l was aware that the education .system was not relevant to the daily lives 
ofthe Al»riginal children. Coasequently, besought aid ft-om the Di.sadvantaged.SchiK)ls 
Commissioti. to develop a prognimme which would attrad the children to the scIuk)! 
Tile hcadma-ster put his projiosal to the Ktx)rda Club (kurta = elder brother) an 
organisation pun-H>rting to represent all Abt)rigines in Camar\()n. but in the mid \9''0's 
largely domiiiatcvl by the Reserve (X'ople. However, .some members of the KvK)rda 
Club s Kxecutiv e Ca >nimittee had reserv-ations about the development v)f the programme 
at Kast Carnarvon ScIhh)!, Tliey feared that a spet iai programme might be used to take 
Aboriginal children who were considered to be a problem out of the main.stream of 
education but provide them with no viable alternative apprtuch. Tlie.se Committt-e 
memlx-rs and a luiropean woman who had had a long a.ssoviatii>n w itli the Reserve 
peijpic expressed their cvMuern to the M»)b as a whole In the weeks that followed, 
tlx- pn)|-K).sal and mmix- alternatives were freely disius-sed Oix* option, a vague idea 
f<ir the establishment of a separate sth(K>l alongthe lines of the kindtrgarten. had been 
aroinui for st)me vears and at this time gaintxl wide avceptance 

In Novemlxr Ur6 a nx-eting was held to disc uss the Kast Carnarvon headmaster s 
proposal Tills nxeting v\as attended by approxiniateK ton\ adults On the dav of the 
meeting a small part\ of v isitt )rs from Strellev arriv cd at the Reserve, Tw( > ( >f these v isiiors 
addres.sed the nxeting and extolled the virtues of the Alxjriginal .sth(H)l at Strelley. 
This helped to sway the nx-eting which canx- out in fjvour of establishing an 
indepc-ndant sch(H>l on the Reserve. Ilie memlx-rs of the Hxecutive comtnittee and 
the Kiiropean woman who was also a teacher were then asked to take the matter up 
on the Mob s Ix-half 

Initially, those organising the SLh«H)| hoped that rather than going it alone they could 
work w ith the Kast Carnarvon Krimary St hixil. To this end the\ pro|-K).sed that the Primarv 
St h< « >l esiabli.sh an anix-xe ( >n the Reserv e Tlx-x Ix'liev ed this vv» >uld nn >re readilv meet 



the needs of the children and thai the iw)jea could be funded by the Disadvantaged 
Schools Commission. However, they were told by the Superintendent of Aboriginal 
Education that, as a matter of policy, the Education Department would not set up an 
annexe on the Reserve. He suggested that the Koorda Club write to the Minister of 
tkJuc^tion with their request and said that if the Minister refused it would be possible 
for the KcK)rda Club to establish an independent sch(x)h 

At the beginning of the 1977 academic year the Koorda Club forwarded a letter to 
the Minister of Education requesting that a sch(X)l be established on the Reserve, That 
letter was signed by approximately one hundred Reserve people. On the l6th March 
the Minister acknowledged receipt of the letter and promised to look into the matter. 
However, no further correspondence from him was fonhcoming. In the meantime a 
new headmaster had been appointed to the East Carnarvon Primary Sch(X)l and with 
the secretary of the K(X)rda Club he briefly visittd the Reserve and spoke to some of 
the parents. He believed that something should be done for the Reserve children but 
that it should be done by the Education Departn^eni and warned the Koorda Club 
Executive of the difficulties of establishing an independent v<h(X)l. The matter remained 
unresolved until the end of April when the Executive Committee, the European teacher 
and some of the parents decided to go ahead and open an independent sch(x)l on 
the first day of the Education Department's second term, Tlie Reserve sch(x)l oixrned 
on the 30 May in a bough shed which had been constructed by the children and some 
of the men. The opening was auspicious and the respxinse of the children enthusiastic 
even among those whom the headmaster at East Camanon dev ribed as hard core 
truants' 

Once the ddsion to establish an independent sth(X)l was taken most of the 
organisational details were left to the European teacher. From the outset the scheme 
faced great difficulties, not the least of which were financial, >X1ien an inde|X'ndent 
schix)l is established and classified by the State Education Department as" efficient* it 
is eligible for recurrent grants from the Federal Government s Sch<x)|s Commission. 
However, such ftinding is n<x available to establish a .sch<x)l. Consequently, the Reserve 
sch(K>l was totally dependent upon a small cash payment made to it by the K(x)rda 
Club and misc ellaneous donations of stationery' and equipment. As there was no m<)nc*\' 
arailable f< >r staff salaries the Eur< )pean teacher a second teacher, and one of the Reserve 
men agreed to work without pay until fiinds were available to pay them or to hire<xher 
teachers. 

Another imponant handicap was the short pericxl of time available between the 
decision to establish the scIkk)! and the actual opening. As a result, the teachers 
primarily had to concern themselves with administrative maUers. limited time was 
available to be spent with the Reser\ e |x.-ople on a mutual clarification of aims for the 
st*h<H)l, teacliing methods to Ix* employed, or the development of a comprehensive 
curriculum For their pan. the teachers aimed at providing a primarv schiK)l education 
which would e(|uip the children to compete on equal terms with non Alx)riginal 
children when iliey rcmhed high st hool. This involved the provision of skills in reading, 
writing and maihematics but using the children's everyday experience and cultural 
background as a basis. Tlie teacliers also rcvognised the imi^)nance of knowledge of 
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the wider community within which . . . (the children) will need u> be able lo t)perate 
(Kocxda Club 1977). They believed this knowledge was not adequately imparted in 
a conventional st hool sening and the>' planned to organise regular excursioas into the 
wider community' for that purpose. The emphasis in the school was to be on open 
learning in the children s own no-" threatening environment*. As the children had not 
had this type of educational expc e in a school situation, the teachers thought that 
it would pn)bably take the children at least a term to senle into the new system. 

That the teachers did not have the time to develop a comprehensive curriculum in 
adrance or to discuss their aims with the people led to a falling away of support for 
the project as it progressed. In the first place, the demand of the older people that 
traditional cultunil values be emphasised was not really achieved. The people 
themselves had no experience in formal education and were not in a position to 
articulate to the teachers their general goals as specific learning objectives. The result 
of this was that one of the men taught the children traditional dancing and the making 
of artefac^s but in a manner largely divoaed of cultural context, thus falling far short 
of what the older people had envisioned. 

An important area of disagreement which developed between the teachers and the 
people was with respect to the interrelated areas of the context of learning and 
discipline. The teachers belie\'ed that conventional approaches to educaiion were 
unsuitable for teaching Aboriginal childr^-^n in particular and intellectual^ stifling in 
general. In the Reserve schtx)l the teachers attempted to provide an open learning 
situation and one in which the children could 1eam through play'. The Reserve people, 
on the other hand, had not the experience which led the teachers to be disillasioncnj 
with the education system per se'. The few older people disillusioned with the 
European system were sc) because it did not emphasize Aboriginal values, not btvausc* 
of the sv-stem as such. As indicated, there was a more general concern that sc h<x)l should 
act as a disc iplinary iastituiion and many of the parents thought that a st h(x)l in their 
own community' which the\' controlled would be more effective in this rt*gard. Parents 
wanted their children to be in .sch(X)l, seated at a desk for six hours each day. working 
at the three Rs . However, this was not what the> got. \5Hial the teachers saw as learning 
through play the parents saw only as play. 

In addition to n(X being prepared for the problems of actually running a M h<K>L 
the people were not aware of the controversial nature of what they were doing and 
were not prepared for the opposition ihc*y encountered. When the h(K)l opened this 
opposition was both swift and vehement. The ncn\' headmaster at East Camar\ < )n Primarv* 
Schcx)l who was still attempting to provide alternatives within his •sch<K)lu)ld the 
parents he considered the move ill advised. Officers from the iXTianment of 
Community' Welfare would not rcvognise the sch(x>l and the\' advised the parents of 
guardians of a number of children who were state wards that the children were noc 
permitted to attend the .sch(H)l, This reduced the numlxT of pupils and caused their 
parents to become more qualified in their support >.)r the schcx>l. Tliis official 
opposition was joined by some of the more acculturated Aborigines from the town 
who criticised the sch(x)l as being a return lo the days of Aboriginal segregation It 
appears that in pan, such people, having staiggled hard for acceptance in the w ider 
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community, had accepie* ! the ideology of assimilation and saw more overt expressions 
of self determination anriong other Ai>original groups as compromising their positicin. 
This broad opposition left the Reserve people bewildered. 

Under these circumstances, the people's enthusiasm for the project was not sustained 
and by August it had almost completely waned. In that brief periixl the anitudes of 
the adults changed ftx)m unconditional support, to bewilderment and uneasiness and 
finally to abandonment of the scheme. Thus, when the headmaster from East Carnarvon 
Primary Sch(x>l addressed a meeting at the Reserve hall and presented a proposal to 
conduct a special class for some of the Reserve children at his sch<K>l, the people 
accepted. At the end of its first term of operation the Reserve sch<K>l closed and the 
children returned to East Carnarvon Primary Schcx)l. 

DISCUSSION 

Aborigines on the Camarv^on Reserve had managed their own affairs for many years 
within the context of their dependent position within the wider S(Klety\ Such self 
management was largely pmgmatic, not wrought into a formal ideal'.)gy, and did not 
often cx)incide with the Ideals of non Aboriginal Australians. However the people had 
their own priorities and br<^ught to bear their limited resources to achiexe goals they 
deemecl desirable. This was manifest in among other things a revival of traditional 
religion among them, a struggle over many years to have thei* living conditions 
improved and in the establishment of the Reserve sch<x>l. (Gray 1977, 197H). 

Aboriginal communities are often portrayed as being ideoi()gicall>' hom<)geneous. 
However, the situation described here illustrates a di\'crsit\ ()f beliefs among the Resene 
people with respc\i to the issue of education. The Resene sch(X)l did niK grow out 
of a formal ideologv* of self management held by the communii>' as a whole. Tlicre 
were some who saw sch(K)ling as a potential vehicle for the reinforcement of traditional 
Abt)riginal vaL.es Others saw it as a means of disciplining children, keeping them out 
of trouble and, hence, minimizing unwelcome contacts with non Aboriginal 
bureaucrats. As well as this there were jX'ople mainly single young adults who were 
not committed • > any position but were pa-pared to go along with decisions made 
by those most directly affected. Despite the diversit\\ howev er, the people did decide 
upon a common course of action to manage the educational problems confronting 
them 

Having made ilie decision to act themseUes. the people needed siip|>oriing in that 
decisiop.. The Reserve people, like most Al>)riginal communities, were economically 
dependent on the non Aboriginal conimunit\ . especially the public sector. Unlike some 
more affluent religious or ethnic minorities, they had neither the material resources 
nor the political |>ower which accompanies those resources to esubli.sli a sch(K)l 
independently. I nder these circumstances, to bring the ,sch<K)l to fruition the Reserve* 
.Mob needed the l)acking of g()\'enimcnital bureaucracy. However, this was not 
forthcoming. On the one hand. State Kducaiion Depanment hadiio f-k)ljcy of aHow ing 
Aborigines to determine their own educational needs. On the other, the Federal 
Government Department responsible for *he policy of self management Al^original 
Afiiairs i(K)k no action on the issue. 
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Lack of rcMHirces lo effcMia*ly implement the decision lo establish a schcx>l and 
che absence of suppiMi uv>ni governmental agencies tcx)k their loll i>n the auiiudes 
of the pei>ple tow'ards their sc hcxil When people talked about having their own schcK>l 
ihe>' generally imagined having a conventional schcx>l (such as the one at East 
Carnarvon, complete with teachers) placed on the Reserx e tor the exclusive use of their 
children. However, the financial aspects of the Scheme were not really discussed or 
comprehended, although there was a general feeling, given the rhetoric about self 
management, chat si>me form of Government' assistance would be fc^nhcoming. As 
the Reserv e sc h<H)i did not have the financial res^mrces with which to obtain a building 
and equipment, it lacked the tangible facilities which s">Tnbolised a school. That is, it 
appears that man\ |^)ple thought of a schcx>l in terms of a building, rather than as 
the pre K esses which t(K)k place within the building. Bcxrause of that, the Reserv'e schwl 
did not apjXMr Co Ix* a 'rc*al' schcx)!; besides which, the children were enviously 
materialK disadvancaged at the new schix)! when compared to their previous situation. 
The jvopie had wanted something w+iich cxher Aboriginal groups in the towTi did niH 
have but ihc-x alst) wantc*d somtnhing which would be liH>kcxl upon with admiration 
by outsiders. In this respect a schcx)l in a bough shed bcxame a source of embanussment 
to them rather tlian a source of pride. This erosion of Mob support for the schiK)l was 
ftinher exacerlxited bec^ause of the different appn)aches of the people and the teachers 
with regard to the aims of che schiK>l. 

At this |>)int a disgression is in order to reflect upon the atiiiudes of ihe two non 
Aliorigines mosc invoked in the episcKle. Depsice her close ft-iendship with many of 
the Reserve |XH)ple. the older non Alioriginal teacher, once she had the initial support 
and manckite from the |X*ople. t(H)k Us continuance for granted. The opposition to the 
scheme was voiced and the m;Ikh)I ran into other difficulties, the people rcvonsidered 
their position. They wanted approval for the .scheme outside their community , niH 
rejection Ivcause of it. Vihen the .sch(H)l began to run into difficulties the teacher was 
prepared lo stand on principle and confront the critics. However the principle for which 
she st(Hxl was no longer that of the Mob. Tliis was also the case at the end when she 
was continuing to press for a sch<K)l the Reserve people no longer wanted. For his 
part, the headmaster appeared to lxlie\e the Reserve ixonle had ne\er realK wanted 
a separate sch(K)| He Ixlieved the teacher had established the scIuk)! without the 
people's support and inexplicably the pe< )ple had allowed their children to attend- Iliat 
the teacher diJ not liave the suiip)n of the Mob at the end was, for the headmaster. 
pr(K)f that she never had it. Tliis rcflcvts an implicitly racist view of Aboriginal non 
Alx)riginal relations. Certainly. Aborigines are influenced by the ideas of those people 
within the w icier community with whom they come in contact. However, the criticism 
suggests that Ai^origines do not have the laculties to evaluate the ideas and options 
and that they are .sheep to Ix led by an\ opportunist who so desires. 

lioth these people, in fact, tailed to recognise thai the- Re.seiAe jx^ople like people 
an\\\ lKTe may change their minclsacvc )rdingt() their cA aluati()n()f a particular 
For those working among Al>origines there is an important lesson to be learned Ironi 
thiv. Rather than getting imolved in personal recriminations aK)ut who is right* about 
what the people want, non Al^original advisors need to be muct) more in tune with 
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the continual changes of opinion x^Hich cKx-ur in any communitv'. Instead ot a«em{Hmg 
to foa" the pe.>ple into the restrictive framework of .^.inions once, or presently, held 
a)mmunity workers have to be as flexible as the people ihemseKes. 

CONCLUSIONS ^. . . , , 

No one would seriously suggest that in pre contact times Abj,r.g.nes had anv 
Dfoblems in managing their ow-n affairs. It is only in the context of colonisation and 
CnLee that this L become an i..sue. Even in their pre.sent situation, Abor.gmes 
hS^Tn abdicated a desire to control their o^-n affairs. Many write^ numg the 
^^l^^^^Xl Aborigines have made benveen blackfella and whitefella business^ 
h v. 1ndi:.tcxl that AK ..ines continue to effectively manage forn.- ^^^^^^ 
been assumed, hcme^vr, that they have little or no interest .n wh.tefella bas.nes.s_ We 
MiL this is an over-simplification. It is useful to make a di.stinction between h.,se 
issues in which Aborigines have no interest and those which they hav;e decided th*j 
have little chance in inrtuencing but would given a real opportunity. Tli.s case stud> 
and the rec cnt upsurge in the establi.shment of Aboriginal community schcK> s ( RuddcKk 
et. al. 19SS) indicate that education c learly falls into the latter c-ategor>- of whitefella 
basine.vs. 

Selfmanagement as formulated by politician, and bureaucrats is J" 3;^^ 
ideolcn?N. It is concerned with those is.sues falling i.ito the domain of whitefella 
business and which are of concern to ncM. Ab.)rigines. It downplays or disregards 
Aboriginal initiatives in other areas of their lives and is divt)rced from that reali^'. 
Furthermore, it is a high lexel abstract idealogv' which takes little or no account of he 
dependence of Aborigines on the wider communit). Responsibility for he 
implementation of this policy re.sts largely with the Department of Aborigmal Affairs. 
Hie policN has n<H been .systematically applied in areas outside the pua.ew of DAA, 
and DAA lacks the power top influence other federal and state government departments 
to implement the i^)licT. All of these faciorscompromi.se the effectivene.ssof the policy 
of self management. 

Tlie attempt hv the Carnarv ( .n Re.se.Ae \U)b to establish their own .schcx,! failed largely 
becau.se thev did .10 have the resources to implement their decision. >J^en ihey 
pr^K-eeded with the scheme in the face of this difficult)- despite the official policy ot 
encouraging Aboriginal initiativ es thcN received no support from those w-hcse role was 
ostensiblv to help them .0 become i.idependent. Tliis ca.se study- and the co.it.nu.ng 
plight of Aborigines, after more tha.i ten years of self determination self management 
demonstrate that policy based on an ideology which tails to take acco-.t ot .vK .al 
structural realities is lx)und to haw only marginal etTect. 

Githerine Ik-r.ult has described curre.it gcnernmeni policies towards Al-K)rigines as 
■the pater.x.li-s.iV ( ^r--4(>4 )■ The policy of self management requires that 
cmplovees of DAA take a back seat a.id aUow Alxirigi.ial communities to make the.r 
own decisions. However, as C -itheri.ie Bemdt goes o.i to say. Jast lxvau.sc' there .s 
no non Al>.riginal authoritx tlgure m sight, that does .lot necessarily mean that .lo.ie 
exists ( 19-- ) As the prcsc.1t smd\- illu.strates. paternalism c an be exerc.sedthrougti 
acts of omission as well as acts of commission. I'nder such circumsta.vc-s. nKKhtied 
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but essentially assimilaiionist policies a>ntinue more obliquely under the facade of 
self determinaliiMV (Bemdl & Bemdt 1977:ix). 
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PRESENTER S 


WORKSHOPS PAPERS MONI )AY SEPTEMBER 19th 
12*lpm 


I. 


NICK miHBKRGRR 


Language programmes for tradition or for today? 


2, 


m im sCMHNMOFEN 


The Development of the IVaditional Aboriginal Teacher 
Education Program at Noonkanbah. A disc ussion on ihe 
development, purpose, struaurt and features of the TATE 
pnigram. 


3 


1X)RFHN HK1)F()R1> 


The Drover's Daughter A life story - from life in the outbui k to 
tcriiarv- graduate. 


**. 


Ly iSi RILPt Ml NDINE 


Policies and Practices of Aboriginal Parttcpation in Higher 
Education. 


S. 


BARBARA SA^'KRS 


leacning Keaoing to iraoitionaily Onenteu AiX)nginal Adults. 

Discusses the implieatitjns of research into the leaming st>'les, 
world vieu' and cognitive de% elopment of traditionally oriented 
Aboriginal people for the teaching of reading to leam. 


o. 


LMhRI iA\l KA\1\ 
PATDl IXiEON 
JENNIFER SABBIONI 


Empowenrcnt Hirough Learning. 




R()B^'N WILLIAMS 
GREGORIANA [>AKKER 


Sexuality and Reproductive Health for Aboriginal Health 
Workers. Teaching strategies/content used and devetoped in a 
workshop for senior women (A.H.W. in the E. Amhem Region ) 


8 


ERIC HA^^ ARI) 


A Practical Less()n Adult Aboriginal Students, Hedland W.A 

A lecturer's chan)?e in ttjaching method and strateg>' to a more 
pijciicji approacn ncx juse oi unsucitssilil lessons. 


9. 


MAVC:HAIXKR 
VCTNDV BK(^\X'\ 


Aboriginal Student's Success or Failure: Factors Aflecting 
Adjustment to Tertiary^ Studies and Academic Achievement. 

Based on preliminary research by the authors, this pa|X*r will 
address the issues of the nanny syndrome versus self 
resjx >nsibiliry; i^ositiw and negatiw self concefMs and ai^adenii^. 
achievement 


10 


KIAHWS 


Psychological Testing for Intelligence and for Empk)yment 

Iniellixence' tests, unfair to many cultural groups, are now 
used little in the cross cultural context Testing for employment 
suitability has imponani differenies. and may include necessary 
assessment for vune jobs 


11. 




Grass R(H)ts U^aming 
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PRESENITR S 


WORKSHOPS PAI^ERS MONDAY SEPTblMBER \<Xh 
2 3pm 


1. 


lURBARA SA\T:RS 


Aboriginal Pcopk Uaming to Translate. 


2. 


ANNE MARIE SMITH 
THEiMA CARLISIJ, 
BARIi\RA Mc<illlVRAY 


Uraming Our Way. Two senior students will discuss their 
approach to learning and as a group will try and draw 
conclusions for future learning. 


3. 


HENRY llARPER 


The ALPA Co i>pcrativc and Family Operated Small Business 
Tlx- structure of the Amhemland Progress ASMK'iation: training 
philos^)phies and programs: family business training and 
operation 


4. 


ISAAC HR()>XN 


The Way Nyoongah People View Knowledge Cxjnflkts with the 
Manner in which Wetjala Systems Present Knowledge, and this 
is compounded by the internalized victim status of Nyoongah 
e5q>cricnce. 


5. 


lOYCH Nl DOING Learning Our Way. 
aX^NANA AIK)RICilNAl. 
WOMEN S GROUP 


^ 


ORIEKMrmY 


Hedland College — Supporting Enclavt. 


1 


ISAHELIl: PRCXTFER 


Adult Aboriginal Literacy Skills and competencies dc^^nd on 
The Social Context- 


H. 


CORAl. lAlIGKrON 
MARILYN DAVIES 
SlIEAHCHEE 


Literacy Program- A video produaion, leaching materials, and 
IAD- publications showing some aspects of the literacy course, 
will Ix* included in the presentation. 


9. 


FRAN CRAWORI ) 


Aboriginal Knowledge: Does it Count? A presentation and 
discussion of the difficulties of incorporating Abt)riginal 
knowledge into S<Kial Work curricula under Aboriginal control, 
with implications for tertiary* studies generally 


10 


SHERRY SAGCiERS 
DENNIS GRAY 


Whose Ideology? Adult Aboriginal Attitudes to Education on the 
Carnarvon Aboriginal Reserve. Hie paper examines the 
confliding ideologies of the Aboriginal and non Aboriginal 
pcH)ple who attempted to establish an independent st h(K)l on 
the C^^naf^()n Aboriginal Reserve 


11 


Jl '\ )\ HI "ri ERS 


Using the Skills in a Community to Pn)mote Self Determination 
and (Community Devekipment 


12 


MARRY 1.HNNAR!) 


Adult Education at Bayulu (Kimberley. WA ). 
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PRESHN^reR S \XC)RKSHOHS PAPERS - H KSDAY SKP[1:MBER 2(kh 

\ lam-lpm (NOTF: 2 hour or 1 hour sessions) 

I KATlft TKIMMKR Nyungar Language Happenings in South West/Penh, 

ROSE \XmTEHllRST A description of the Nyungar languages courses held in Bunburv 
TOW CALGARET' 19H6 and Perth 1988. A brief description of the current project to 

SANDRA W(X)IT(^RTON pnxJuce a Nvungar language kit and our proposal for the 

NvTjngar language and history rec ording projecl. 



2. 


HARRY niORNK 


New Scnuegies for Aboriginal Teaching Pioneered by the 
Aboriginal Education Unit, TAFE , NSW (Video " Change on 
Both Sides ' documentary followed by a disc ussion session ). 


3. 


MICHAEL HREEN 


Productive Teaching and Learning For all Concerned. Roles and 
behaviours which are prtxJuciive ror leachers and learners where 
AI')originals and other are involved in a learning iraining 
experience. 




DAVID HICXilNS 


Alcohol Education for Aboriginal Offenders. Presentation of ilie 
kit and a review of the metlnKls involved in leaching Aboriginal 
Adult offenders, 




srSAN HOViARD 


Working with Aboriginal managers in remote communities 
learning communication skills. Communication competencies as 
part of management competencies identifv ing the skills and 
developing ways of learning these An interactive session with 
examples 


6 


KARRA>'IM 

ADl IT EDI ( ATKW 

CENTKE 


Community Based Aduh Education in Fitzroy Crossing. 
Discussion and outline of outstation movement around Kii/rov 
Oossing and the need for Adult Education 




DAR(?t B()1T( )\ 


A S^Hrcial Research Project undertaken for the "Learning My 
Way"' Conference, Retention rates arc gtxxJ in Rockhampton 




ROD HKOADMI RST 


StKial Control, Learning and the Struggle for Law, Explores 
some of the issues and problems arising from the interaction ot 
Ajiglo Australian law and Aboriginal s(Kiety Issues include the 
enlistment of Aboriginal people in law enforcement and the 
effects of this. 




i:k\ii' s'i*hi\cw-:k 


Cn}ss Cultural Curriculum Development. A Negotiated 
Curriculum, Tliis workshop describes a process for developing 
education and training programmes which are relevant to the 
needs of Al>origiiial peof')le 




SUAE HAMMOND 


Making use of Student Organi;uitions. A l(K)k at student rights 
and awnues for student involvement within C'ollc*ge and Guild 
structures 




DARK^'lKK:K^T^ 


Aboriginal Values and Dcv'ek>pnu:nr 
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NXCiRKSHOI^ PAPKRS Tl KSDAV SF.nilMBHR 2(>lh 
1 him 1pm 




USA bflij-:ar 


Uni versity of Melbourne .s Aboriginal Admts.sions Schcrmtr and 
the Aboriginal Recruitment and Clareer Development Strategy, 


*I3 JOYCK HI I)S()N 
MONACHrCrNA 


Learning Chuguna^s Way. A video prescntaiion. Mima tclK rwu 
siorics for the children to icach them what life wus like when 
she was young. 




DHBRA BKNNFTr 


The Aboriginal Participation Initiativtr at Griffith University. 


•is 


FILFFN CI MMINGS 


Another Step Forward. Aboriginal Education Needs, Aboriginal 
learning and teaching skills in relation to eonservation, 
preservation and management of land. "Rangers' ete. 




ANNh KOGOIX) 
TONTMcMAHON 


IVaining fiL>r Ommunity Self-Management. A Case Study. 
Aboriginal communities on N(K)nkanbah and Millijiddee stations 
in the Kimberley have been self managing for many years, Tlus 
pafvr considers what that means and how it works w ithin tlic 
context ol soc ial and tvonomic develoi')ment, 




PHILHHKAri) 


Devetoping Maths/Science Bridging Programs for Kooris A 

disc ussion of my expediences arising from co ordinal ing a 
leniary oriented maths science bridging program. 


*1H JOHN SHKRUXXM) 
KKITH TRrSCOlT 
TOM BAIUN 


"Working wth Aborigines in Remote Areas" Presenting the new 
edition of this hinik 


'19 


SARAH M 


Aboriginal Studies — Curriculum Materials l^esenting :i range 
of newly developed, regionally oriented curriculum materials lor 
Aboriginal Suidies. folknved by ciisc ussion. 
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WORKSHOPS PAPHRS- Tl ESDAY SEPTFMBER 20th 
3304 30pm 


1. 




lANGl AGHMFFI ING 


2. 


KALIAN 1 TAl^KKNA 


Fiji — A Muiti raciaJ Society. A Pacific identity — Our Cultui^e 


y 


FAl L ANDKBSON 


Dtvirlopinents in Aboriginal and Islander Electoral Education. 

The Austranan Ekvioral Commission has conduaeu an 
Aboriginal (and recently Islander) eletioral txlucation 
programme for 9 years. The presentation covers dexelopnient in 
both deliverv and ediieational materials during this |x*ri(Kl. 




AVnihLM'AVl.OR 


OflF-C!ampus Teacher 'n^ing — A W^y of Life, A description of 
problematic learning and teac hing areas and points of pressure 
for Aboriginal tertiary* students. 


s. 




Nyungar Women Returning to Education. Ttiis paper is based 
U|>)n the experiences of N>iingah women in Bunbur\, NX.A w ha 
have returned to formal education. 


(y 


C flKISTIM: NUCOMGLFTt The Family — Our (ireatesi Untapped Resource j\s to Ukws 

on parents as supporters of and contributors to their child s 
ediiLjtion. 


-7 


K( )SK MI KRAV 


The Role of Tertiarj^ Education for Aborigines- Ideas. \ ie\\s and 
discussion about the prc^sent and future roles. Our aicountability 
to family, community and employers will Ix' addressed 


H. 


M \ A/n 


Adaptations Made at ESCO TAPE 


9, 


DHNMS ['AVLOH 
I ^ Al l. ( .AHUHT 


Home and Away Setting up and running a student housing 
corp( )ration 


10 


TAS Hi:i)l ()HI) 


Meeting Aboriginal Requirements in Designing Formal Courses 
— A*-e Western Ideas About Adult U^aming of Any l-se? 


1 1 


ivvi i)r!)(;[;( a 


Another Perspective on Aboriginal Identity; 
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PRESENTKR S 


WORKSHOPS PAims WFIDNRSDAY SEPTEMBER 2 1 si 
1 lam 12pm 


I 


ROBHRT (-AI^P 


Even Desen Kids Need Hcn)cs. 


2. 


GVCEN Bl CKNAI.I. 


Aboriginal Adult Learning: Meeting a Diversity of Needs. 
Informal disc ussion folkiwing presentation of ideas. 


4. 


nir.R McGliOOC 


Anoriginal Ranger Thuning in National Parks Histon, 
philosophy and outcomes of training local Alx)riginal fx-ople in 
National l\irk Mana^emeni, 


5. 


DAVID TRi-L\c,rs'r 

PF-rrKR TA>1C)R 

JOHN maijoni: 


Bridging Aborigines into Tertiary Maths and Science Relation 

Courses: A Curriculum Projeci. ( inc ludes a displa\' of S.M F.C 
maierials. ) 




VARRIESllDEVr 
GROUP. HHDIAND 
COIiiXiF VC A 


Aboriginal Fducacion DifrKultie> in the Pilbara. 


■^a HAKfUKA SA^ KRS 
"^b. CIARF MANN 


Learning Processes Observied at an Aboriginal Songwriters 
Workshop, (verbal presentation supponed bv audio cassette, 
btx>Klet and video clips ) 

Aboriginal Men Produce their Own Literature in Prisons. A 

b<x)k publishing projed 


H 


A1K)R!GINAL Sin:>IHS 
PROIFCrTKA^W 
MINISTRY OF 
FIX ( j\TION. \X A 


Aboriginal Studies: Ixraming to Live Together — a Stud>' 
Programme hn all Australians 




I KM G in HHU-: 
NORMA MORRISON 
BARBARA \i\R\'V.\ 


Pre Teniary* Studies fior Aborigines in an External McKle Misiorw 
curriculum and or^^anisaiion of the NX A.C.A.F programme 


10 


CiA\ AN FUCK 


Tranby Aboriginal (College 


1 1 


RAI.rH F()IJ)S 


Adult Education at the Cross Roads. Repn>ducing the Present or 
Ch<x)sing the Future. This paper examines the relationship 
bet\vcen comnninit\ development in the third world and 
Al^ ihj^inal coniniuniiies and models of education and iralnin^i 




PATDl D(;F( )N 


Self Esteem, Aboriginal Students. 
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I2ani 1pm 



1 



lANCU ACF PAPI-R 



2. MHRLF(riK)NM:LL 
BRADSIMINON 

3. IV\RIUR.\ SAM'RS 



Left or Right Brain: Is There a Neurological Relationship to 
Aboriginal teaming Styles? — An ancxdotal presemaiion w+ik h 
shov\^ ihv rclati(>nship (rf the incidents cited to what is usually 
deM^ ribeU as the ai.ii\ it\' of the rishi brain. 



•i PRISON HI)t ( Al ION Ixraming in WA. Prisons; Education Pn^rammcs and Problems. 

CiROl P. DHI^r Ol- A rei^m on proj^rammcs for .M^)ri^i^es, Information sharing 

C .()KRI'Xn i\T: frnni other states 

Si r\'k:ks. xx a 



S IX)THF\R> 



Needs of (Children in lastttutions. 



6 ACCESS T( ) The l>ynamics of Aboriginal Group Learning: Group learning in 

.AJU)RRj1\AI. a spontaneous situation the security of learning in a small 

COMMl NK AI ION family unit wilh the sup|'H)n it pro\ides 
sn DIKS (A ACS ) 
GROl P. 

GHRAlJ) r( )N. >A A 



^ \X11J.IAM\ IN( FVI 



H DM.ORKsROi 



0 iKVN ROMI-k'lN 



)(l MAK MOODin 

MhAl'IHWOKKlRS 



Aboriginal Fducation Workers and Aboriginal Uaison Officers 
Access to Education and Thiining in WA. 

A pilot programme that enables A.I- >X s and A LC) s to \v< )rk 
towards a Diploma ofTeachiiig \\h)le remaining in the 
communit\ aixl v h(H>ls 



Teaching Styles for Aboriginal Adults. 

Aborigines in Business. A Vi orkshop session to giw you an alea 
of hov\ to gel into your own business and be \our nwn l>oss 



Health Fducation - A VC'ay of Life 
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